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“THE RAVENOUS SAWMILLS IN THIS PINE WILDERNESS 
ARE NOT UNLIKE THE HUGE DRAGONS THAT USED IN 
POPULAR LEGEND TO LAY WASTE THE COUNTRY; AND 
LIKE DRAGONS, THEY DIE WHEN THEIR PREY, THE 
LORDLY PINES, ARE ALL DEVOURED.” 

W. H. Withrow 

Our Own Country: Canada^ Scenic and Descriptive 




EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The present volume comprises a history by Professor A. R. M. 
Lower, of the lumber industry in Canada in relation to the United 
States. He lays special emphasis on the St. Lawrence drainage 
basin and the Mari times; and his work is supplemented by studies 
of the forest industries of the Pacific Coast drainage basin by 
Professor W. A. Carrothers and of the Maritimes by Dr. S. A. 
Saunders. The volume is complementary to others already pub¬ 
lished in this series, notably D. G. Creighton, The Commercial 
Empire of the St, Lawrence (Toronto, 1937) and G. de T. Glazebrook 
A History of Transportation in Canada (Toronto, 1938). Professor 
Carrothers’ study elaborates at various points Marshall, Southard 
and Taylor, Canadian-American Industries (New Haven, 1936). 

The volume occupies a strategic place in the series and in the 
economic, social and political history of Canada. Lumber followed 
fur as a staple for export from the interior of the North American 
continent to Europe. It was adapted like fur to the cheap water 
transportation of the St. Lawrence but was in striking contrast 
in weight, bulk and value. The fur trade extended with compara¬ 
tive ease across heights of land from the St. Lawrence, to Hudson 
Bay, the Mackenzie River and the Pacific Coast drainage basins, 
whereas the timber trade was restricted to areas with accessible 
resources through ease of navigation down the St. Lawrence 
tributaries and the St. Lawrence itself. 

As a result of its characteristics the timber trade developed at a 
comparatively late stage ^ in Canadian economic history and 
under the impetus of substantial preferences,^ as a vital support 
to the naval strength of Great Britain. As a bulky commodity 
it involved the return of large numbers of empty ships^ seeking 

1. The Hudson’s Bay Company attempted but never succeeded in developing 
the timber trade, See G. de T. Glazebrook, The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821- 
1848 (Toronto, 1938). These attempts were made at Timiskaming in 1840-41 
(p. 340) and on the Saguenay in 1841-42 (p. 375). 

2. See A. R. M. Lower, article on Lumbering in the Encyclopedia of Canada, 
and “The Trade in Square Timber,” Contributions to Canadian Economics, VI, 1933. 

3. See H. A. Innis, Problems of Staple Production in Canada (Toronto, 1933), 
pp. 6-7, and The Fur Trade in Canada (New Haven, 1930), pp. 397-401; also 

vii 
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for cargoes of goods/ or for immigrants. A heavy unbalanced 
trade was a source of constant disturbance. Supported by British 
preferences, however, the timber trade gained momentum, and 
its strength was evident in the bitter struggle against the abolition 
of preferences and, after their disappearance, in the welcome which 
was given to the Reciprocity Treaty. The marked increase in im¬ 
migration and settlement involved repercussions such as appeared 
in the crisis of 1837, smuggling, the movement of population to 
the United States,^ the increased construction of canals and 
railways, and Confederation. 

On the Atlantic coast expansion of trade in the United States 
and, in turn, of industry and the growth of metropolitan centers 
created demands for lumber which rapidly exhausted the relatively 
limited resources of the small drainage basins. These demands 
then began to reach across the low height of land (see end-paper 
maps) to the timber resources of drainage-basin areas of tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence, by the construction of canals and later of 
railways. They fluctuated with the varying demands for lumber® 
by the building industry, and its sensitiveness to the business 
cycle. Professor Lower has traced the development of American 
trade in the boom of the late ’forties. The channels of trade were 
more sharply cut with improved canals and railways, and the 
activity built up under the British preferences burst into the United 
States. The disappearance of preferential duties released all British 
restrictions on the flow to the southward, while the bonding legis¬ 
lation and the Reciprocity Treaty opened the gates still more widely. 
The proximity of the American market and the costs of transpor- 

“Unused Capacity as a Factor in Canadian Economic History,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, February, 1936. 

4. Salt was an important element in the return cargo to New Brunswick and to 
Canada. The timber trade of New Brunswick gave Saint John a cheap supply of 
salt and led Nova Scotia to bonus salt imports to prevent fishermen leaving for 
New Brunswick. The Goderich salt industry complained of markets flooded by 
salt brought out in ballast in timber ships. H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower, Select 
Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1784-1885 (Toronto, 1933), p. 574. 
Timber ships released during the closed season of the St. Lawrence took cotton 
from the Southern States. 

5. R. S. Longley, “Emigration and the Crisis of 1837 in Upper Canada,” 
Canadian Historical Review, March, 1936, pp. 29-40. 

6. See W. C. Mitchell, Business Cycles (fierkelej, 1913), pp. 104-109. 
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tation by canal and railway led to the movement of the manufac¬ 
turing plant toward the source of raw material. The value of the 
product was increased by the sawmill. Whereas Canada exported 
square timber to Great Britain, she exported lumber to the United 
States. The demands of the United States reached the stage in 
which raw materials were diverted from Europe. White pine as an 
easily workable construction material responded first to the 
demands of metropolitan expansion. 

Lumber occupied a frontier position in Canadian American 
relations. The significance of the volume in this Series is there¬ 
fore apparent. The influence of the United States tended to increase 
directly with the increasing distance to the interior; but even in 
areas dominated by the English market where the huge trees suited 
to square timber were cut off for overseas shipment, the smaller 
trees suited to the production of saw logs were available for the 
manufacture of lumber for the American trade. With the opening 
of the Middle West, Chicago began to draw on the drainage basins 
facing the Upper Lakes. Railways cutting across the Ontario 
Peninsula tapped the drainage basins flowing into Lake Huron 
and pulled timber to Great Britain and lumber to New York. 
Steam power, along with the sawmill and the railway, mitigated 
the influence of the downstream pull of the drainage basin. The 
site was dependent on access to large quantities of logs such as 
was provided by the smaller lakes and tributary drainage basins. 
Small mills were built along the railway and provided both a 
market for logs sold by farmers and settlers and a source of profit 
for the local sawmill owner, who was often charged with making 
his money from the ‘"end of a rule.” The pace of development in 
regions dependent on the railway and steam power made itself 
evident in sudden spurts of activity, but kept increasing as time 
went on, and as technological advances increased the capacity of 
mills. 

The expansion of the lumber trade to the United States was 
hastened by the effects of the disappearance of the British 
preferences and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, and by the shift 
from wind, wood, and water transportation to steam and iron. 
The economy built up on the St. Lawrence by sailing vessels, 
timber and European markets was exposed to severe strains upon 
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the introduction of the steamship, canals, and railways/ Emigrants 
deserted the sailing vessel for the steamship/ Exports of dairy 
products and wheat began to displace timber. Lumber shifted 
from an export to the increasingly mature metropolitan area of 
Great Britain to one to the less mature and rapidly-expanding 
metropolitan areas of the United States. An economy built up to 
meet the demands of Great Britain now supported the expansion 
of the United States. Whereas the dairy® and the live-stock 
industries migrated from the United States to further an expanding 
trade to Great Britain, as has been shown in a parallel volume in 
this Series, the lumber industry shifted its support of Great 
Britain to that of the United States. 

The long depression from the ’seventies to the ’nineties coincided 
in Canada with the diflSculties which followed the shift to railways 
and steamships on the St. Lawrence. The lumber trade to the 
United States exposed the economy to the effects of the marked 
fluctuations incidental to the cyclical disturbances of American 
business, but it was released from dependence on the long-term 
credit arrangements involved in trade with Great Britain.^® 
Many Canadians migrated to the United States; and, later, others 
moved to Western Canada. In 1880 the exodus from the Ottawa 
district to Manitoba was “very great owing to the great commercial 
depression.”The boom of the early ’eighties in Manitoba had 
its roots in the depression of the ’seventies in Ontario. 

The timber trade to Great Britain in the first half of the century 
was marked by immigration into Canada, and the lumber trade 
to the United States in the second half of the century was 
accompanied by emigration. Population and forest products were 
drawn into the expansion of the United States which followed the 
Civil War, and which was marked by an enormous increase in 
railway mileage. Industrialism in England, with its demands for 
lumber, involved displacement of labour and emigration, while in 
the United States it involved the opening of a continent and a 

7. See Problems of Staple Production (Toronto, 1933), pp. 17-23. 

8. See Select Documents in Canadian Economic History 1788-1885 (Toronto, 
1933), pp. 536-5^8. 

9. See The Dairy Industry in Canada (Toronto, 1937), pp. 4-5. 

10. See Select Documents in Canadian Economic History 1783-1885,pp. 508-509. 

11. Ibid,, p. 741. 
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demand for labour. The occupation of the Middle West and the 
long and determined efforts of Canada to restore the St. Lawrence 
by deepening canals and constructing a continental railway were 
followed by the pouring of population into Western Canada after 
the turn of the century. There was an expansion of the domestic 
market for lumber in Eastern Canada, and in Western Canada 
from British Columbia. 

On the Pacific coast lumbering had developed in response to 
the demands arising from the gold rush in the late ’fifties. Buildings, 
ship supplies and shipping brought domestic and export demands. 
Ships bringing in population found lumber as a return product. 
On the St. Lawrence the timber trade brought immigration and in 
British Columbia immigration brought the lumber trade. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway opened a market 
in the interior; and the boom which followed the Klondike gold rush, 
the opening of the Kootenay and the development of an extensive 
market on the prairies hastened the construction of sawmills in 
the interior of British Columbia and on the coast. A decline in the 
rate of settlement on the prairies and a decline in the demand for 
lumber led to the search for markets. The needed shipping had been 
released by the ending of the war. Freight costs were low. The 
Panama Canal was now open. The desired markets were accessible 
in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. And Canada’s Pacific coast 
lumber shifted its position from that of a support of wheat pro¬ 
duction for Great Britain to that of a support of industrialism in 
Japan. 

The size of the trees and all-the-year-round operations in British 
Columbia involve heavy and extensive logging equipment and 
large sawmills. Logging companies emerge as separate entities from 
companies concerned with milling. Cedar and western hemlock 
grow together in ‘‘mixed stands.” They are logged with Douglas 
fir and sold to shingle and pulp-and-paper mills. The consequent 
relatively inelastic supply of cedar and western hemlock tends to 
accentuate variations in the price of shingles, and of pulp and paper 
as by-products of lumber. As a result of their extensive fixed 
capital and their enormous resources as contrasted with Eastern 

12. See Idem, pp. 797-799. 

13. H. A. Innis, “Forest Industries in Canada,” Pacific Affairs, September, 1929. 
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Canada, lumber mills tributary to the Atlantic were compelled 
to restrict operations. The decline of white pine and the importance 
of spruce facilitated the sale of limits to pulp-and-paper companies, 
made easier the shift of lumber companies to pulp-and-paper opera¬ 
tions, and increased the difficulties of the pulp-and-paper industry. 
The Eastern provinces competed for the establishment of pulp 
and paper plants, as a result of competition from British Columbia 
lumber. Lumber plants were closed down, or were extended by 
the use of large quantities of small logs in the production of a 
wide range of materials and in drying plants which reduced the 
weight and widened the markets accessible by rail. The United 
States market increased for pulp and paper as the British market 
declined for Eastern lumber. The heavy bulky character of the 
commodity continued to mean unused capacity on an important 
scale in incoming ships and supported extensive importsto 
British Columbia in spite of the substantial protective tariff. 

The dominance of the St. Lawrence in the economic develop¬ 
ment of the forest first through the fur and then through the timber 
trade in relation to Europe and the lumber industry in relation to 
the United States involved contrasts and comparisons described 
by Professor Lower. Because of the vast areas drained by the 
St. Lawrence, the fur trade, the fishing industry and the timber 
trade of New France came directly under the control of the Crown. 
Great Britain as a conqueror adopted, extended and modified the 
policy of France. After the American Revolution the areas in 
British North America were divided politically, the timber trade 
was encouraged, immigration was stimulated for the purposes of 
defence, and, with the achievements of responsible government, 
the resources of Canada came under the control of each colonial 
or provincial political unit. “At Confederation it was decided to 
make of the natural resources the corner stone of provincial finance. 
. . . Self-government and with it certain rights and assets includ¬ 
ing the public lands had been conceded to each of the provinces 
by the Imperial Government.” 

14. See Report on the Influence of the Panama Canal on Trade with Western Canada 
June, 1930, and “Canada and the Panama Canal,” The Canadian Economy and Its 
Problems^ Ed. H. A. Innis and A. F. W. Plumptre, Appendix V. 

15. Report of the Royal Commission on the Transfer of the Natural Resources of 
Manitoba, 1929, 
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The significance of the fur trade in emphasizing the waterways 
as a boundary between British North America and the United 
States involved continuous adjustment in the history of the lumber 
industry. The shift of exports of lumber to the United States and 
the ease with which it took advantage of boundaries which were 
largely rivers and the slight difference in bulk through manufac¬ 
ture brought tariffs from the United States which favoured the 
export of logs from Canada rather than lumber, tariffs that were 
met by export taxes and embargoes on Canadian logs to compel 
American mills to migrate to the Dominion. The control of 
resources by the provinces after Confederation, strengthened by 
Privy Council decisions, limited the value of export taxes under 
Federal direction, and the result was that in 1898, following the 
Dingley tariff, Ontario imposed embargoes on saw logs cut on 
Crown lands. This expedient was developed by the other provinces 
and became a flexible instrument, particularly in the pulp-and-paper 
industry. It reflected the widely varying character of the demands 
of the lumber industry in separate regions and the influence of 
that industry on the development of independent powers of the 
provinces. 

Control over natural resources by the provinces chiefly concerned 
with the lumber industry, that is. New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, involved not only the development 
of special instruments for the control of trade, but also the elabora¬ 
tion of regulations for the exploitation of forests. Revenues were 
collected by the provinces from those engaged in carrying on 
the lumber industry. The strength of private firms, particularly 
firms accustomed to American methods^® of alienation of forest 
land, which were engaged in lumbering operations on land owned 
by the Crown, and the difiiculties of developing effective regula¬ 
tions facilitated charges of corruption. The dominance of water 
navigation, the tendency toward centralized control in the industry, 
and the weakness of agriculture when so dominated by lumbering, 

16. See B. H. Hibbard, A History of the Public Land Policies (New York, 1924); 
Edna Ferber, Come and Get It (New York, 1935). 

17. .See A. R. M. Lower, Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada 
(Toronto, 1936); also J. F. W. Johnston, Report on the Agricultural Capabilities 
of the Province of New Brunswick (Fredericton, 1850). The trade involved numerous 
handicaps to agriculture. “So many being employed in this trade, no doubt impedes 
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meant a type of feudalistic structure and corrupt governments/^ 
In Nova Scotia with its many short rivers, its early settlement from 
New England, and the importance of its fishing industry, lumber 
seemed less important and the forest areas were alienated from the 
Crown. In New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, 
the importance of holdings under the Crown has necessitated the 
development of more efficient policies of regulation, whereas in 
Nova Scotia, large private companies have limited the effective¬ 
ness of government policy. As Dr. Saunders has shown, lack of 
control raises problems of conservation policy in terms oi resources 
and labour. 

With the decline in resources of the United States, increasing 
urbanization and the demands accompanying the upward swing 
of the business cycle the conservation movement became 

the progress of agriculture and yet there are a good many settlers but they are poor 
and miserable—and they are kept in continued bodily fear from those villanous 
raftmen or shantymen who on their way to and from Quebec commit every species 
of cruelty and injustice on the peacable settler. The poor farmer thinks himself 
happy if he can escape the depredations of these unprincipled lords at the expense 
perhaps of his only hen or goose or perhaps one of his two sheep. . . . Lumbermen 
are a mixture of Irish, Scots, English, in short you will find some amongst them 
from every part of Europe, the very dregs of those respective countries, and the 
most depraved and dissipated set of villains on earth. For my own part the Ottawa 
would be the last place in America I would choose for a future residence, the Red 
River is a paradise compared to this river. Remember that I speak of the Ottawa from 
Hull upwards.” Letter from Cuthbert Gumming to James Hargrave, Chats, April 
20th, 1829, Hargrave Correspondence^ 1821-1843, op, cit., p. 33. See Ralph Connor, 
The Man from Glengarry (Toronto, 1901). With the growth of industrialism, “there 
is on frontier works a fixed rotation. It proceeds from the lumber camps outward 
to the railway work and thence to the mines and mills of the industrial centres”. 
E. W. Bradwin, The Bunkhouse Man (New York, 1928), pp. 184 ff. The effect of 
the industry on labour has been evident not only in its direct relation with agri¬ 
culture but also in a wide variety of ways. Migration following the lumber industry 
has been described by Professor Lower and is reflected in the mythology which 
has grown up about Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox. James Stevens, Paul Bunyan 
(Garden City, 1935). Robert Dollar began in the lumber industry on the Ottawa 
and moved to Muskoka, Georgian Bay, Michigan and California, where he became 
engaged in shipping. Memoirs of Robert Dollar (San Francisco, 1927), pp. 1-30. In 
British Columbia the shift from handlogging to machine operations displaced an 
individualistic type of labour. M. A. Grainger, Woodsmen of the West (London, 
1908). 

18. See G. S. Thompson, Up to Date or the Life of a Lumberman, pp. 44 ff. 
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important^® and attempts were made to lower the tariff on lumber. 
In 1909 the duty on sawed lumber was reduced from $2 per 
thousand feet under the Dingley tariff, to $1.25 and in 1913 it 
was admitted free. With the beginning of the depression the 
duty increased to $1 in 1930 and quadrupled from 1932 to 1935. 
Imposition of a tariff on lumber tended to accentuate the 
importance of imports of paper which had been admitted duty 
free since the Reciprocity Treaty in 1911. As a result of the tariff 
Canada was compelled to find an export market for lumber in 
countries other than the United States. Embargoes and export 
taxes imposed by the provinces became largely ineffective with 
the attempt of other countries to develop their own sawmill 
industries through tariffs favoring imports of logs and the inability 
of the chief exporting provinces to resist during the depression. 
Federal policy has consequently become more important in the 
lumber industry. At the Ottawa Conference in 1932, Canadian 
lumber was given an advantage of 10 per cent on the delivered 
price. The imperial preference was revived on this occasion at the 
instance of Canada rather than Great Britain. As embargoes and 
export taxes, imposed by the provinces, were effective against 
import duties in compelling the migration of industry to Canada 
so imperial preferences were effective against import duties in 
securing a preferred position in important Empire markets such 
as Australia and Great Britain. Again the bulky cheap character 
of the commodity increased the effectiveness of governmental 
policy in tilting the preference for lumber to British Columbia 
from the adjacent areas of Washington and Oregon. The character 
of the commodity accentuated its sensitiveness not only to direct 
regulations in the form of duties and preferences, but also to broad 
governmental policies. Monetary policy in England furthered a 
boom in housing and a marked expansion in the demand for 
lumber. In turn it contributed to the prosperity of Australia. 
Recovery measures in the United States are responsible for an 
increase in the domestic market for building materials, but an 
advance in prices as a result of administrative control or of 
monetary policy weakened the position of American lumber on 

19. See Report of the National Conservation Commission (Washington, 1909); 
also C. R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States 
(New York, 1910), Introduction and Part III. 
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the export markets in competition with British Columbia. The 
lumber industry of British Columbia gained because of the 
disparity between British and American policies. The Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1935 and the proposed Anglo-American treaty were 
designed to deepen the channels of trade between Great Britain 
and Canada and the United States. By the encouraging of 
Canadian lumber imports, American prices were brought more 
quickly into line and the possibilities of building increased.^® 

The timber and lumber trade has reflected vast dynamic 
changes in the movement of population, and the spread of 
industrialism. In Canada it responded to the demands of British 
urbanization in the first half of the nineteenth century, of the 
United States in the second half, and the demands of the domestic 
market and the countries of the Pacific in the twentieth century. 
It provided the scaffolding of industrialism and has been gradually 
replaced by the more durable materials such as minerals. Indus- 

20. The National Lumber Manufacturers Association criticized the terms of the 
agreement as “harsh” but argued that in so far as it involved a restoration of world 
trade, it contributed to the possibilities of a restoration of an export trade in lumber. 
Oregon, on the other hand, complained of Canadian competition. Extending Reci¬ 
procal Foreign Trade Agreement Act (Washington, 1937), pp. 354-356. 

“Their cheaper timber, lower timber taxes, privilege of employing a consider¬ 
able percentage of low-waged Orientals, their longer working hours, and their big 
advantage in water transportation costs give them an edge which no American 
manufacturer can hope to overcome and pay his employees wages which will permit 
of their living up to the American standard. 

“British Columbia mill operators run their plants 48 hours a week and thousands 
of their employees receive a wage which gives them a weekly pay cheque no greater 
than that paid by the mills in Oregon and Washington for a 40-hour week, this 
alone resulting in a tremendous saving in the labor cost per thousand feet on the 
lumber produced. 

“American mills shipping lumber from one American port to another are com¬ 
pelled by law to use nothing but American vessels, but the British Columbia 
mills have the privilege of transporting their lumber to our Californian and Atlantic 
coast markets in cheap tramp steamers of any flag, with the result that they have 
in their transportation costs an advantage in the delivered prices ranging as high as 
$3 per thousand feet, this alone placing them in a position to dominate our markets 
at will.” Idem, pp. 549-550. 

“In 1929 over 78 per cent of our export sales went to the British Empire. The 
first 6 months of this year our sales to the same markets were only a little over 8 
per cent. ... In 1929 the British Columbia mills shipped 41,000,000 feet to 
Australia. That same year the mills in Oregon and Washington sold 224,000,000 
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trialism has been poured into moulds of wood.^^ The timber and 
lumber trade followed the demands of industrialism based on 
coal in Great Britain and the United States in the nineteenth 
century and on coal and the new sources of power in the Atlantic 
and Pacific basins in the twentieth. Because of lumber’s bulk and 
cheapness, its markets were profoundly affected by major improve¬ 
ments in navigation such as followed the opening of the Panama 
Canal. With its exhaustion the political framework built up during 
exploitation has remained as a mould for later developments. 
Its exhaustion has left stranded lumber mills, ghost towns, rural 
slums and weak railroads. The pouring in of goods, characteristic 
of successive waves of activity in the exploitation of the forest, 
has, again, been followed by exhaustion^^ and by the decline in 
imports which necessitates governmental intervention in conser¬ 
vation measures, concessions to pulp and paper mills, and 
encouragement to possible developmental projects. In Canada 
this heavy, bulky character of lumber stressed regionalism and 
emphasized the power of the provinces in the federal structure. 
The provinces which had been chiefly concerned with lumbering 
and later pulp and paper, defended their own interests and 
compelled the provinces dependent on wheat to rely on federal 
support. The control over natural resources which emerged from 
dependence on the lumber industry was supported by hydro¬ 
electric power and railroads. The problem of Canadian federalism 
is linked to the disparity between economies stamped with the 

feet to Australia. As a direct result of the preferential tariffs built up against the 
mills in the United States at the request of the lumber industry in Canada, in 1935, 
the British Columbia mills sold 129,000,000 feet to Australia and the mills in 
Oregon and Washington saw their sales to this territory drop to the puny footage 
of 23,000,000 feet, a complete reversal which meant their elimination. In our trade 
with England the situation is even worse. In 1929 the British Columbia mills shipped 
to England a trifle less than 70,000,000 feet and the mills in Oregon and Washington 
sold 248,000,000 feet. In 1935, as a direct result of the Ottawa preferential agreement 
which gave the Canadian mills a 10 per cent advantage on the delivered price, the 
British Columbia mills sold 455,000,000 feet to the United Kingdom and the mills 
in Oregon and Washington sold only 31,000,000 feet which was practically nothing.” 
Ibid., p. 553. 

21. See Select Documents in Canadian Econmnic History, 1783-1885, pp. 653-4. 

22. See C. M. Davis, “The Cities and Towns of the High Plains of Michigan,” 
Geographical Review, 1938, pp. 664-673; also, H. A. Innis, “The Economics of 
Conservation,” Ibid., pp. 136-9. 

C.F.—2 
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influence of the lumber industries and economies dependent on 
wheat, and the provincialism of the one has accentuated the 
federalism of the other. 

The story of The North American Assault on the Canadian 
Forest lies upon the borderline of history and economics. We have 
referred to some of its economic implications in this brief outline; 
but the study is also one that is not lacking in the elements of 
drama. The forest wilderness that confronted the settler and 
furnished him not only shelter and heat, but furniture and the 
possibilities of comfort, proved to be a source of profit in the 
world’s markets as well. The interplay between the markets of 
England and the United States still continues although under 
changed conditions, and the most recent chapter of Canadian 
American tariff history contains the epilogue to this long story. 

H.A.I. 
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‘‘North America” is not merely a geographical expression. 
About the continent there is a unity which, as a study of almost 
any typical phase of its life quickly reveals, insists on ignoring 
national boundaries. Thus from Florida in the south to the new 
Peace River settlements in the north the motor car holds approxi¬ 
mately the same place in men’s thoughts. Even the little spot of 
color provided by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is no longer 
confined to Canada but by means of the film and other such agencies 
is blazoned everywhere. 

In the economic sphere this essential unity is particularly obvious. 
Trade and trade interests must adapt themselves to national and 
political exigencies but it is a truism to say that they are inter¬ 
national in scope. Further, the rapid exploitation of vast natural 
wealth has given to the structure of trade and industry, visibly 
resting as it does on the great primary raw materials, the products 
of the farm, the forest and the mine, a certain simplicity of outline. 
The continent historically has simply been a great store-house of 
riches and these riches have been open to anyone who has had 
energy enough to seize them. National boundaries have meant 
little. If gold was discovered in California, people poured in from 
the ends of the earth. If free homesteads were available in western 
Canada, the settlers came to them as readily from “south of the 
line” as from eastern Canada. The national boundaries were set up 
before the free play of modern economic forces was released and 
consequently any relationship between these two has been legal or 
fortuitous rather than natural and inevitable. 

The activity studied in the present volume, lumbering, is most 
characteristic in this respect. American' lumbermen cut down the 
forests of New York state, went on and did the same in southern 
Ontario, then passed over to Michigan. Cutting their way through 
to Wisconsin, they attacked Minnesota and when they had finished 
with its forests they moved on up to northwestern Ontario and 
from there to the banks of the Saskatchewan or even further. No 

1. Throughout this work “American” is used in the conventional sense—the 
adjective to the noun “United States.” When continental scope is indicated, the 
term “North American” is employed. 
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doubt it would be possible to find men lumbering in California or 
British Columbia today whose ancestors had lumbered all the way 
across the continent from Maine or New Brunswick westward and 
on either side of the line indifferently. The lumber industry has been 
an excellent example of the essentially continental type of economy 
that we possess here. This study therefore fits in well with the 
general object of the Series of which it is one and with the general 
object of the organization which renders publication possible, that 
is, the promotion of sympathetic cooperation in attacking our 
common North American problems and of understanding our 
common environment. 

In very few other countries have the forest and the industries 
based upon it played so large a part as in Canada. For two centuries 
the fur trade provided one of the chief reasons for its existence, and 
then for another century timber-making and lumbering proved one 
of its major economic mainstays. In the present century we have 
the forest to thank for two more conspicuous props to the national 
structure; the pulp and paper industry and hydro-electric power 
development. Canada has been essentially a country of extractive 
industries and staple trades. Among such, these four based on the 
forest have bulked very large. 

Staple trades are precarious. They may bring great wealth 
quickly, they may as suddenly bring calamity. Canada has known 
and knows both extremes. Such trades require for their successful 
prosecution an assured supply and an assured demand. The material 
to be traded in must be obtainable in large quantities and it must 
be capable of classification into dependable grades, so that the 
purchasers may at all times know what they are getting without 
rigid personal inspection. Staple commodities tend to become 
standardized commodities. Although great bulk commodities, they 
are like standardized lines of small articles, such as prepared break¬ 
fast foods or photographic film. These qualities in their products 
the forests of Canada have always tended to provide. 

On the other hand an assured market has been the great Canadian 
problem. Proportionately to its total area the country contains a 
very small amount of arable land, and of what it does contain, the 
largest single tract (the prairies) is fit for the most part only for 
extensive agriculture. Population therefore, except in a few favored 
regions, such as peninsular Ontario, has been and will be sparse. 
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But the non-arable areas are often highly productive of primary 
commodities, e.g., gold and wood, and consequently the country 
will always have an economy that is out of balance—a large 
production of primary commodities and a comparatively small 
population. Hence it will always be dependent on outside markets. 
This is the key to its history and will be the key to its future. 

Furs, the first forest staple, having much value and little bulk, 
could stand an indefinite amount of transportation and were thus 
able invariably to reach their distant market. Wheat, the greatest 
of present Canadian staples, depends for its marketability on the 
most delicate and intricate of mechanisms, and even with their aid 
it is under very severe handicaps. Lumber and timber, the second 
forest staple, are of all things almost the most bulky in proportion 
to their value, and thus the question of markets has been the problem 
of problems for the industries based on these commodities. 

It was in the main lucky accident and the rise of modern trans¬ 
portation that allowed the Canadian forest industries to develop. 
If Napoleon, a hundred and thirty years ago, had not tried to bring 
Great Britain to her knees by cutting off her Baltic supplies of 
timber, and thus made his efforts echo in the transatlantic 
backwoods, probably few rafts of timber would have gone down 
the rapids of the Ottawa. Without the canal and the railroad, many 
of the pine trees of Ontario would still be standing in their native 
glory. Without the westward march of the American pioneer and 
the consequent development of the American east, the Canadian 
lumber industry would have been vastly less important. For, as 
a by-product of the growth of the United States, there opened for 
the first time in Canadian history, a natural, convenient and 
enormous market at the country’s very doorstep. During almost 
a century, in fact, the American demand was even greater than the 
Canadian supply. Herein lies one of the chief explanations for the 
rise of a great lumber industry in Canada, and to its analysis and 
illustration most of this study is naturally devoted. 

The lumber trade of any given wooded area may be considered 
as the resultant of three groups of determinants. First and most 
important comes the nature of the forest, its commercial value. 
Secondly, its degree of accessibility decides the extent to which it 
can be used. Accessibility may be considered as synonymous with 
facilities for transportation. Lastly, there is the general character of 
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the country upon which the forest stands. In the first attack upon a 
virgin area, this makes little difference except in that where the 
forest grows on good land the settler disputes its ownership with 
the lumberman, and the joint efforts of the two of them get it out of 
the way more quickly than would either alone. But in the long run, 
the geographical location of the forest industries will depend upon 
the nature of the soil. In Europe this condition has long since come 
about and the principle of the classification of land is taken for 
granted; arable land, as a rule, is used for agriculture and non-arable 
for forest. North America is still too new for the same neat division 
to have been completely effected. The forest has been the enemy of 
settlement and consequently it has been ruthlessly and indiscri¬ 
minately removed from areas of good soil and poor alike. It is only 
of late that much attention has been paid to the classification of 
land, and it will be a long time yet before the land area of the 
continent is used for the exact purpose for which it is best suited. 

However, even in an age of settlement, differences in the character 
of various areas have been so obvious that there has been observed 
from the first a rough approximation to the principle of using land 
most suitably: it has been common sense to recognize that moun¬ 
tainous areas, for example, are mainly suitable for forests. The 
first part of this study. Chapters I to III, therefore, begins 
with a short consideration of the different types of country com¬ 
prising the continent, goes on to examine the general continental 
aspects of transportation in respect to lumbering, and concludes 
with a glance at the commercial forests of the region with which it 
deals, namely, eastern Canada from the Atlantic to the western 
limits of the original forest area. The next two chapters study the 
more significant phases of industrial technique, such as logging, 
river-driving and sawmill operation. 

Chapters VI to XV, inclusive, consist of a chronological study 
of the development of the lumber trade of Canada with the United 
States. The general thesis which this study seeks to sustain is the one 
enunciated above, i.e., that this trade arose and developed as a 
result of the demands which centers or regions of trade, commerce 
and industry made upon the supply areas contiguous to them, or 
which they commanded through geography or through artificial 
means, particularly railroads. “Demand centers calling on supply 
areas’’ puts it in a phrase. The developing settlements of the 
Atlantic coast struggle for their hinterlands and for one another’s 
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hinterlands, until the process leads far into the interior of the con¬ 
tinent and across the international boundary. The rise of the 
Canadian lumber trade with the United States is an incident in 
the process. The historical sequence is thus closely integrated with 
the geographical situation. The chronological chapters attempt 
to illustrate this integration by telling the story of the expansion of 
the trade both in volume and in area, and by relating its geographical 
extension to the industrial and political background. In general, the 
method adopted has been first to analyze the trade of the period 
with which the given chapter deals, and then to describe the expan¬ 
sion of the industry. Appropriate diagrams relieve the text of the 
burden of statistics. 

While a study involving the forest is inevitably couched largely 
in economic terms, it is impossible to ignore other aspects of the 
subject. In North America, still close to its pioneer days and ways, 
the forest has been so close to us, has affected our individual and 
communal lives so deeply, that to the minds of those who fall under 
its spell it seems to have been almost more than an impersonal form 
of nature. Like the sea, it is apt to seduce its familiars from the 
matter-of-fact and to levy imaginative tribute. If, as scholars, they 
yield, no doubt they commit the academically unpardonable sin. 
If, in some degree, they do not, what they say about the forest may 
be very accurate and even valuable, but it will miss that essential 
something which gives significance to all historical writing. There¬ 
fore, while the pages which follow are concerned primarily with a 
special phase of economic history, they attempt to get beyond the 
immediate confines of their field and relate their subject to the 
wider generalities of our North American life. 

The limits within which investigation has been confined should 
here be indicated. This study is a history of lumbering in eastern 
Canada in relationship to the American market. It is not a history 
of lumbering in North America, a much larger subject. It does not 
attempt to do more than make a few general observations on the 
lumber industry in British Columbia. It makes no pretense of 
narrating the history of lumbering in each principal locality even 
of the east, but rather chooses certain typical localities (such as 
Ontario) and tries to illustrate the general trends in the industry 
by reference to them. The study will have attained its object if it 
succeeds in showing how the demand from the great American 
centers of consumption forced into existence a great extractive 
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industry in Canada based on convenient supplies, in adequately 
describing that industry and in indicating its essentially international 
nature. 

In other works I have dealt with other aspects of Canadian 
lumbering. My intention and desire have been to study the great 
forest staple in order to determine how much the community now 
called Canada depended upon it for its evolution and expansion. 
This study is confined to the staple with respect to North America. 
But the wood industries, in certain of their phases, were first built 
up on British demand. The three aspects, the direct impact of the 
forest and lumbering upon the Canadian people, the lumber trade 
with the United States, and the British lumber trade, form the 
subject matter of the studies which I have made or hope to make. 

The authorities upon which this study is based will be found in 
the bibliography. In addition to printed materials and to manuscripts 
available in public collections, I have examined the private manu¬ 
scripts of various companies and individuals. I have also gained 
much information by correspondence and by word of mouth. For 
a good deal of this, it is difficult to give chapter and verse: but there 
may be singled out from among the ‘‘old hands’’ who have given 
of their time and patience, the Honorable George Bryson of Fort 
Coulonge, Quebec; Colonel Walter J. Ray, late manager, lumber 
sales department. Price Brothers and Company, Ltd., Quebec; 
the late Mr. Arthur J. Price, director. Price Brothers; Mr. R. M. 
Kenney of the James MacLaren Company, Ltd., Buckingham, 
Quebec; the late Mr. Walter M. Ross of J. R. Booth and Company, 
Ottawa; Mr. Walter J. Rouse of Oswego, New York; Mr. D. J. 
Mather, now of Winnipeg; and Mr. D. MacLeod of Kenora, Ontario. 

In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Professor H. A. 
Innis, whose unflagging zeal has given me so much encouragement, 
to the officials of the Public Archives of Canada for the facilities 
they have afforded me over many years, and to those in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the Dominion Forestry Branch. To the 
Carnegie Endowment, and above all to Professor Shotwell, I owe 
especial gratitude, for it is the generosity of the one and the vision 
of the other which render the publication of this work possible. 


Keewatin, Ontario, 
September 1, 1936. 


A.R.M.L. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN ASSAULT 
ON THE CANADIAN FOREST 

CHAPTEE I 

THE PHYSICAL BACKGROUND 

The historian of the New World is necessarily intimately concerned 
with the physical aspects of his environment. For the historian of 
the Old World those distant days when mankind conquered its 
dwelling places from nature are dim, and the intervening centuries 
have fixed his attention on the infinite complexities of man as an 
individual and as a member of society. These are the common stuff 
of his drama. 

But the New World’s history has been largely the story of man’s 
struggle with nature. It is the war with the wilderness which has 
constituted its epic. Of course there have been individuals, many of 
them, whose lives have attained heroic proportions; and there has 
been to some degree the spectacle of the rise and fall of societies, 
the clash of people with people. But it has been the fight with nature 
which has been the ever-present factor, the constant influence 
shaping the mentality and the conduct of every inhabitant. Few 
historical writers can avoid some reference to it, still less the writer 
of a study such as this, which attempts to describe one of the most 
direct, one of the most elemental battles with the wilderness fought 
on the continent, the battle for the possession of the treasures of the 
forest. Hence the first task of the author, like that of the military 
strategist, is to survey the situation as a whole, trying to grasp all 
the determining factors in it and their relationships with each other, 
that is, to look at those aspects of nature which affect the historical 
development of his subject. 

Among these, the attention immediately turns to the general 
configuration of the land in which the scene of action is laid, in 
other words, its physiography. Geographers divide the North 
American Continent into four great areas, each of which, though 
marked by much local variety, forms a distinct and easily recog¬ 
nizable type of country. These four areas are: (1) the Appalachian 
Mountain system of the east, running from Alabama to Gaspe 
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and carrying on its eastern flank the Atlantic coastal plain; (2) the 
interior Continental Plain, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean, from the Rocky Mountains to the Appalachians, and 
thrusting an arm out to the Atlantic through the St. Lawrence 
Valley; (3) the Laurentian Plateau, Laurentian Barrier, Canadian 
Shield or Precambrian area, as it is indifferently termed, com¬ 
prising all of Canada lying north of a line extending from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Arctic coast at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River and approximately defined by the St. Lawrence River system, 
the Manitoba great lakes and the Mackenzie River; and (4) the 
Cordilleran or Rocky Mountain area stretching from Alaska south 
to Mexico and west from the western edge of the Continental 
Plain to the Pacific. 

The Appalachian area was originally heavily forested. It was 
therefore a natural region of timber supply. But as its coastal plain 
subdivision was the first to be attacked by settlement, and as the 
most densely populated districts of the continent developed there, 
it became in large part an area of demand. The forest naturally 
first disappeared around the great urban centers, which were there¬ 
fore forced to call on more and more distant sources of supply. 
Still, the area, with its large proportion of mountainous country, 
will always contain much forest and will remain a region both of 
supply and demand. 

In Canada, the Appalachians occupy the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, the Gaspe Peninsula and the Maritime Provinces. As they 
come northward, their character changes somewhat. The coastal 
plain disappears. The mountains become lower, their valleys are 
narrower and there are more rivers and lakes; that is, they tend to 
resemble the Laurentian country. Hence the lumbering industry of 
the northern Appalachians, particularly of the Appalachian regions 
of Canada, has used virtually the same technique as the industry of 
the St. Lawrence Valley and the Laurentian Plateau. In Canada 
the tree species of the two regions are also similar. The Canadian 
Appalachians, without widely distributed agricultural or mineral 
resources, and without a fertile coastal plain, in contrast with the 
American, will not support a dense population and hence are a 
natural region of supply. 

The interior Continental Plain is perhaps the largest of all four 
areas. It comprises most of the Mississippi Valley, most of the 
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Mackenzie Valley, most of that of the Saskatchewan and a part of 
that of the St. Lawrence. 

It is broken up into local subdivisions by climate and rainfall, 
by the character of the soil, by the local prevalence of certain 
staple crops, by the presence or absence of forests and by the signi¬ 
ficant physical feature, the Great Lakes. The well-defined north to 
south line some distance to the west of the Mississippi which 
marks the westerly limit of rainfall adequate for ordinary agriculture 
and the much less well-defined line, a line still being ascertained. 



which marks its northern limit, provide examples of sub-division 
by climatic regions. The "‘wheat belt” and the “corn belt” fur¬ 
nish examples of staple crop sub-divisions. 

While most of the area is arable, natural forest regions exist on 
the western foothills of the Appalachians, in other isolated localities 
and in the marginal territory in the north lying between the Con¬ 
tinental Plain and the Canadian Shield. This territory, comparatively 
limited, consists of stretches of sand, as in Michigan, of gravel, of 
limestone rock completely or almost completely denuded of soil 
as in the Bruce Peninsula of Ontario, or of land so covered by 
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glacial debris, mostly boulders, as to be unusable, as in the district 
between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba^ 

With these exceptions, nature has constituted the interior 
Continental Plain a region of demand. The unwooded prairies and 
plains were so from the first. Wherever the soil is arable, and in a 
good many places where it is not, the original wooded areas have 
now practically all been cleared and thus converted into regions of 
demand. 

The central portion of the Plain, centering on the Ohio River, 
was originally covered mainly with hardwood which to the settler 
had little commercial value. The more northerly portions, bordering 
the Great Lakes, north to the Canadian Shield and west to the 
Mississippi, contained vast pine forests which formed the base for 
a great but transient lumber industry, an industry which removed 
the forest not only from areas suitable for agriculture but also from 
the sandy or stony soils of the tracts referred to above as lying on 
the margins of the Laurentian Plateau. 

The eastern Canadian portion of the interior continental plains, 
the agricultural land lying in the valley of the St. Lawrence and of 
the Great Lakes, is sometimes called the ‘‘St. Lawrence Lowlands.” 
This region possesses the best climate and soil in Canada and has 
long since passed out of a forested condition. On it live well over half 
of the people of the country. While the job of clearing it was going 
on—approximately to the year 1870—this region with its abundant 
and varied supply of softwoods ^ and hardwoods supported the 
major part of the Canadian forest industry. 

The Laurentian Plateau, or Canadian Shield, the third of the 
great topographical divisions, must remain indefinitely a region of 
supply. Most of it consists of Precambrian rock, thinly covered 
with a layer of vegetable mould. Once this is removed, either through 
clearing or burning, the surface becomes barren. Only here and there, 
between the rock ridges, which mostly lie close together and are 
not marked by any regularity of arrangement or direction, are small 
pockets of good land; these are frequently the beds of former lakes 
or of lakes now shrunk to narrower limits. The presence of innumer- 

1. These areas the writer has observed all the way from the Ottawa River to 
the Manitoba Lakes, and no doubt they will be found in other portions of the contact 
zone also. 

2. See the description of the northern pine forests in Chapter HI. 
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able lakes is one of the most characteristic features of the Canadian 
Shield and in some localities there actually seems to be more water 
than land. In all sections there is a large proportion of muskeg, or 
water-bound vegetable mould. South of James Bay, the Clay Belt— 
the alluvial bottom of the old lake which formed at the base of the 
retreating glaciers—constitutes a large area of arable land. But 
despite it and the smaller clay pockets, and also because of the 
climatic limitations of the northern two-thirds of it, agriculture 
within the area can never be conducted on more than a modest 
scale and therefore the Shield as a whole will never support a dense 
population. Local centers of populations based on mining or the 
manufacture of forest products have grown up and doubtless they 
will increase in numbers and importance, but they exist to supply 
the outside market and their own local demands for forest products 
will always be small in comparison with the potentialities for supply 
of the vast forested area in which they are situated. The Canadian 
Shield covers some two million square miles, and while much of it is 
Arctic barrens, there are probably well over a million square miles 
on which trees of some sort will grow and most of which are certainly 
not fit for growing anything else. 

The Canadian Shield, moreover, lends itself admirably to the 
industry of lumbering. There is a good snowfall, and dependably 
low winter temperatures, so that no climatic difficulties present 
themselves to the tasks of getting the logs out of ''the bush.” 
There are innumerable rivers, which because of the geological nature 
of the country, never lack water for the "drive.” Hard granite 
ridges running across their courses form natural dams for impound¬ 
ing the spring freshets, and thus regularize the fiow. The countless 
lakes, combined with the irregular surface of the country, ensure 
that nearly all trees cut down need be drawn only a short distance 
to water and that on a down grade. 

The pockets of arable land are sufficient to provide hay, oats 
and potatoes for the camps. The area is so vast that possibly there 
is common sense in the contention of practical men that the best 
species of forest management is simply that which completely 
cleans off a tract and then moves on, leaving it to nature to reforest. 
It is no accident that this region has been and continues to be 
predominant in Canadian forest exploitation, a permanent supply- 
base. 

C.F.—3 
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The fourth area, the Cordilleran, presents a succession of 
mountain ranges roughly parallel to each other and to the Pacific 
coast. The rain-bearing clouds from the Pacific strike on the wind¬ 
ward (or west) sides of these ranges and, depositing their moisture, 
induce heavy forest growth, mostly coniferous. On the lee sides and 
in the interior valleys, not much rain falls and consequently there is 
little tree growth, indeed, little growth of any sort. The area thus 
presents the most abrupt contrasts between luxuriant growth and 
actual desert. As the last continental area to be exploited, it still 
possesses great forest wealth and probably at present has more 
virgin timber than all the other areas combined. 

Each of the four great areas has played its own special role in 
the exploitation of the forest. When to their fundamental character¬ 
istics and their relations to each other there are applied the local 
variables of temperature, rainfall and resources, we have one side of 
a complicated equation, the other side of which is the general 
economic structure of the continent. 



CHAPTER II 


TRANSPORTATION IN RELATION TO SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 

The difficulty of getting a bulky and heavy commodity like wood 
to market has always constituted a significant feature of lumbering. 
Since wood will float and therefore carry itself to market if power 
for its propulsion can be found, men have naturally turned to the 
water for aid and from the earliest times one of the largest factors 
in the lumber industry has been a matter of floating wood down 
rivers. For centuries, wood has been brought down the great Russian 
rivers hundreds of miles to the coast. But just across the Baltic in 
Scandinavia much good timber quite close to a source of demand 
has had to be left untouched because it could not easily be got out 
of the mountains to the nearest floatable stream. 

The history of forest exploitation in America has similarly 
been largely the history of the exploitation of river valleys. But 
since the industrial revolution occurred while large virgin areas 
remained, the incidence of transportation on lumbering has become 
more and more complicated so that to-day while the river valley 
is still the determining factor in forest exploitation, it is not the only 
one and mechanical transport may cut across or even disregard it. 

Except for direct efforts, such as dams and slides, to smooth 
out difficulties in rivers, transportation was first affected by the 
canal, which enabled one watershed to be connected with another 
and greatly enlarged the hinterland tributary to centers of industry 
or commerce, and next by the railroad, which tended to obliterate 
natural divisions of the country and link every area with every 
other. 

The first river valleys in North America to be exploited for 
lumber were those of New England. They were not large but they 
reached back into good stands of pine and consequently for a long 
period continued to be of importance. Because the sea gave easy 
transportation, the metropolitan center of New England, Boston, 
although itself situated on one of the smallest of the river valleys, 
nevertheless could control their exploitation. Consequently the 
coast from Cape Cod to the St. Croix and indeed to the Saint John, 
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may be thought of as a single lumbering district. The Connecticut, 
the longest of the New England rivers, separated from the others 
by Cape Cod, was independent,^ as the struggle during the colonial 
period for the control of the forests of its headwaters indicates. 

These rivers are all of a similar type. Reaching back into the 
mountains, they give an ample spring freshet and plenty of current 
for driving the logs. They increase in size towards the northeast 
and the largest of them, the Saint John, lies mainly in Canada. Its 
valley alone has been large enough to withstand the full weight of 
assaults of the lumberman to the present day; the others, with some 
exception in the cases of the Penobscot and the Kennebec, are mostly 
“lumbered out.” 

The Saint John, although in the Appalachian system, closely 
resembles a Laurentian river. It has cut its way through several 
transverse ridges of rock running parallel to the coast and has worn 
them down so that below Fredericton no rapids remain. But it has 
filled up the valleys between them, with the result that for a hundred 
miles from the sea large lakes stretch out at right angles from it, 
enabling distant districts to be reached by water and holding up the 
river levels throughout the year. The other rivers of New Brunswick, 
such as the Miramichi and Restigouche, are like it in general 
character. 

The rivers of the middle Atlantic coast are similar to those of 
New England but larger. The Susquehanna, the Delaware and the 
Hudson all reach back into the pine forests of the Appalachians, 
which have been exploited by the cities lying at, or near the mouths, 
of these rivers. The largest of them, the Hudson, plays indirectly 
so large a part in Canadian economic history that some special 
attention may be given to it. 

This river has all the characteristics which encourage the 
development of a great urban center at its mouth. It enters the sea 
through a splendid harbor. It provides easy transportation for 
150 miles from its mouth—for which distance it is an estuary rather 
than a river. It reaches back to the large permanent forest area of 
the Adirondacks; and above all, its valley, through its tributary, 

1. See on this point: R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (Cambridge, 1926); 
L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll (New Haven, 1920); L. S. Mayo, John Wentworth 
(Cambridge, 1921); W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 
1620-1789 (Boston, 1890). 
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the Mohawk, lays open the interior of the continent. There is only 
one other natural entrance from the east coast, the St. Lawrence. 
The Hudson and the St. Lawrence constitute the two eastern gates 
of the continent, and of these two the St. Lawrence is closed to 
shipping during the winter, while the mouth of the Hudson is not. 

The Hudson from its source to some distance above Albany is 
an ordinary Laurentian stream, well-adapted to the purposes of 
a local lumber industry. But this fact alone could not have given it 
its significance. That lay in the advantage which in the early days 
of the industrial revolution was taken of its gateway to the west to 
construct the Erie Canal (1825). With the construction of the 
canal and of the Hudson-Champlain Canal about the same time, 
1822, the valley of the Hudson virtually enlarged itself into the 
valley of the Great Lakes and consequently New York was in a 
position to exploit the forest wealth of all that vast region. The 
great inland seas^ had been given two mouths, the St. Lawrence 
proper and the Hudson, many hundreds of miles removed from each 
other and vigorously competing for the prizes which lay above them. 

The other principal river of the Atlantic coast, the St. Lawrence, 
is not only the largest but differs from the rest in being the only one 
to come from the interior of the continent. The others drain off the 
mountains to the south-east or south. It drains the Great Lakes and 
flows north-eastward around the northern end of the Appalachian 
Mountains, between them and the Laurentian Plateau or Canadian 
Shield. The whole valley^ tributary to the Gulf of St. Lawrence has 
an area of about 620,000 square miles, of which about 388,000 
are in Canada. 

The river, from the Gulf upward almost to the city of Quebec, 
flows between the Canadian Shield to the north and the Appalachian 
Mountains to the south. From about Quebec, these retreat to the 
northward and southward respectively and the river flows in the 
Continental Plain, which gradually widens out to form the best 
agricultural areas of Quebec and Ontario and to merge on the 

2 . The Erie Canal leaves Lake Erie at Buffalo, crosses through the Finger Lake 
district of northern New York and thence descends the Mohawk to the Hudson. 
A branch connects it with Lake Ontario through the port of Oswego. The Champlain 
Canal connects the Hudson with the Richelieu, and thence with the St. Lawrence, 
via Lakes George and Champlain. 

3. The watersheds tributary to the Gulf of St. Lawrence have the following 
areas: (See bottom of page lO). 
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American side from the eastern end of Lake Ontario into the vastness 
of the general interior Continental Plain.^ 

The Canadian Shield which retreats inland from just below 
Quebec comes out again to the shore on the Georgian Bay, follows 
around the north shore of Lake Huron and cuts across north of 
Sault Ste Marie to Lake Superior. This lake practically lies within 
it, a long tongue, though of a modified character and not nearly so 
rugged as the country to the north of the lake, projecting down 
over the northern portions of the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, coinciding with the iron and copper ranges and with the 
best stands of timber now remaining in those states. 

Of the total area of the watershed in Canada, almost nine 
tenths, or say roughly 300,000 square miles, is situated in the 
Canadian Shield. While unfit for agriculture, it is well suited to 
permanent forest. It is this vast territory, half as large again as 
France or Germany, with its ample rainfall and snowfall, its poten¬ 
tialities for growing the best pine and spruce, its interior lakes and 
rivers based on the artery of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, 
which will always form the backbone of the forests of the Canadian 
Shield; for while there are large forests on the Hudson Bay slope 
(especially in the district between Lake Superior and the prairies), 
they will hardly stand comparison either in quantity, quality or 
rapidity of reproduction with those of the St. Lawrence watershed. 

The St. Lawrence Basin has been too large to be orientated to 
any one market. While in its lower courses it depended largely on 
Great Britain, its upper portion, especially the Great Lakes above 
Niagara, developed a life of its own, the agricultural base of the 

In Canada Total 


The St. Lawrence River (above Point des Monts) 
The North Shore of the Gulf (below Point des 

309,000 sq. m. 

498,500 sq. m. 

Monts), about 

Island of Newfoundland 

Gaspe, or south shore of the Gulf, (below Point des 

60,000 

60,000 

42,734 

Monts) 

7,000 

7,000 

Prince Edward Island 

2,184 

2,184 

The Restigouche, about 

5,000 

5,000 

The Miramichi 

5,400 

5,400 


Total 388,584 sq. m. 620,818 sq. m. 

Atlas of Canada, (Ottawa, 1915), pp. 21-22; Canada Year Book, 1924, pp. 8-9. 

4. For delimitation of the river valley in respect to the types of country which it 
divides, see end papers. 
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American side supporting a lumber industry on the Canadian side, 
and the industrial revolution still further removing the domination 
of any one outlet. 

The numerous tributaries of the main stream, nearly all of them 
in Canada, have contributed to the thoroughness with which the 
watershed has been exploited. Some of them are of first importance 
in the history of Canadian lumbering, and one of them at least, the 
Ottawa, has from that point of view been more prominent than 
the main river. The more important of them from seaward are the 
Saguenay, the St. Maurice, the St. Francis, the Richelieu, the 
Ottawa and Trent. The tributaries of the north shore of the lower 
river and Gulf, while in some cases large, have not been extensively 
exploited for their forest wealth. That process is just beginning. 

Of the upper tributaries, the St. Maurice, entering at Three 
Rivers, is about 325 miles long and drains an area of 17,000 square 
miles. The St. Francis drains the eastern districts of the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. The Richelieu has been an international 
highway, formerly the outlet for the produce of western Vermont 
and the Lake Champlain district, and earlier still the main source 
from which the French drew their material for ship-building. It has, 
except as a traflfic route, long since ceased to be of much importance 
to the lumberman. 

The Ottawa is about seven hundred miles in length and drains 
an area of some sixty thousand square miles. Timber has been coming 
down it for about 130 years. The river is navigable for fair-sized 
craft from Montreal to Ottawa, but beyond that city becomes in 
all but its large size a typical Laurentian stream; that is to say, a 
series of lakes with waterfalls at their outlets. As a result there is a 
great amount of power upon it, but little of which is utilized as yet. 
While for about two hundred miles above its confluence with the 
St. Lawrence it runs in a funnel-shaped valley of good agricultural 
land, farther up the primary usefulness of its drainage area is for 
forests. 

The Ottawa itself has numerous tributaries, some of them of 
considerable size. The Gatineau, for instance, is 240 miles long. 
Nearly all flow through the same kind of country, the Canadian 
Shield, and consequently are of the same character as the main 
stream. The watershed as a whole, is situated in a typical pine 
country. Only in its upper reaches does it work into the northern 
spruce forest. 
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The valley of the Ottawa has been a great source of lumber. The 
valley of the St. Lawrence below Lake Ontario has not, but the 
river itself has been one of the main highways for its transportation.^ 

The immediate valley of the St. Lawrence is good agricultural 
land; consequently it was early cleared and the forest pushed back on 
either side. This process had taken place in New France before the 
English conquest. In Upper Canada and New York it was very 
quickly accomplished after the coming of the settlers, and it was the 
regions around the small tributary streams running back into the 
Canadian Shield on the one side and into the Adirondacks on the 
other which yielded timber rather than the immediate vicinity of the 
great river itself. Of these streams the most important is the Trent 
entering the Bay of Quinte and draining most of central Ontario 
north of Lake Ontario. 

Of the streams emptying into the Upper Lakes, those running 
into Lakes Erie and Michigan and the southern two thirds of 
Lake Huron flow through arable areas and consequently their water¬ 
sheds have been turned from areas of supply to areas of demand. 
The Canadian streams flowing into Lake Superior and into 
Georgian Bay and the north shore of Lake Huron for the most part 
flow through permanent forest land and they will consequently 
always to some extent be lumber rivers. Of these, the largest are 
the French River and the Nipigon River. The former, 180 miles long, 
drains Lake Nipissing, the total area of its basin being 8,000 
square miles. The latter is the outlet of Lake Nipigon, the area of 
the basin being 9,000 square miles. 

The American part of the St. Lawrence watershed is closely 
confined to the immediate vicinity of the river and lakes. Tributaries 
are small and the forest areas naturally dependent on the St. Law¬ 
rence limited. Since most of these forests stood on good soil, they 
were soon cleared. One of the largest was that of the peninsula of 
Michigan, between Lakes Huron and Michigan, the northern 
two thirds of which contains very poor soil but once supported 
magnificent pine forests. When these were cut off, little remained 
but sandy wastes. The remaining forests, chiefly south of Lake 
Superior, either in the upper peninsula of Michigan in northern 
Wisconsin or eastern Minnesota, standing for the most part on 
non-arable soil, are also limited in area and can constitute only a 

5. See David Anderson, Canada (London, 1814), pp. 176 ff. 
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partial supply base for the great population which has grown up 
in the watershed. 

On the Canadian side, the presence of the Canadian Shield 
ensures a permanent source of supplies, not only for the other 
sections of the watershed, but also for an indefinite area beyond it 
now connected with it by canal and railroad. 

The remaining river system which has played an important 
part in the exploitation of the northern forests is that of 
the Mississippi. Its principal eastern affluent, the Ohio with its 
tributaries, reaches back into the Appalachians, and consequently 
the western slopes of these mountains have been used as supply bases 
for the agricultural and industrial areas on its course. The Mississippi 
itself in its upper reaches, together with its tributaries coming in 
from the east and northeast, such as the Wisconsin and the St. Croix, 
has rendered possible the exploitation of those forest areas of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota which lie about it, turning them into 
supply bases for districts further down, among them Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. 

The headwaters of the Mississippi are close® to those of the 
St. Lawrence. Just over the divide from both of them is the Hudson 
Bay slope. From this continental center in northern Minnesota, 
waters run south, east and north—to the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic 
and Hudson Bay. Just to the north of it there lies, on the Rainy 
River, itself a part of the Nelson river system, the last virgin area of 
Canadian pine, an area which having no industrial outlet down river, 
on account of climate, had to wait for the industrial revolution to 
reach it before its exploitation began. This occurred, of course, when 
it was tapped by the railroad. 

The railroad on this continent was mothered by the desire of 
the consuming centers for contact with the interior and fathered 
by the industrial revolution. Every seaboard city wanted to ‘‘tap 
the interior,’’ to “tap the resources of the interior.” Each one had 
done its best to do so from the beginning and had taken advantage 
of whatever improvement in transportation it could command. 
But until the industrial revolution placed mechanical power at 
man’s disposal, progress was limited. Then came the canal, and 
before the canal was hardly past its experimental stage, the railroad. 

6. The St. Louis River in Minnesota is considered the head of the St. Lawrence 
system. 
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The first railroads had their locations determined for them. 
They followed the watercourses, the roads or the trails, taking 
advantage of and supplementing the well-worn routes. They were 
therefore the results of physical features, combinations of topo¬ 
graphy and drainage basins, and so in some respect, ""natural” 
arteries. But their effects on the old routes were in the end deva¬ 
stating, both in direct competition and in the growth of routes in 
directions which would not have been thought of without them. 
They began by enlarging the hinterland of particular centers of 
demand; they ended by making the whole continent into an 
intricacy of interdependent supply and demand areas. 

New York followed up its initial advantage of river and canal 
and built the New York Central through to Lake Erie by 1853. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore tried to maintain an unequal competi¬ 
tion by experimenting with various devices for getting trains over 
the mountains. So eager was Boston to get through to the west that 
it proposed at first to build a canal across the Green Mountains, 
which was to lift barges a mere two thousand feet or more and pass 
them through a tunnel to the descent on the other side. That project 
failing, the tunnel—the famous Hoosac tunnel—built by a Canadian 
engineer, Walter Shanly, was utilized for the Boston and Albany 
Railroad. Later, between 1854 and 1856, Montreal paralleled the 
St. Lawrence and got through to Chicago in 1880. 

Just as the great routes converged on the Atlantic coast, lesser 
interior routes tended to converge on secondary centers, such as 
Chicago. The railway net of the northern part of the continent 
somewhat resembles a great fan radiating out from New York. At 
the western extremity of the main rib of the fan is Chicago, from 
whence another fan radiates, and so on, until all areas are tapped 
and the railroad reaches the mountains and the north. 

While the waterways were dominant, Canadian trade fiowed 
down to the ocean and across it to Great Britain. The canals and the 
lakes diverted it in part, but when the railroad came, it stole a good 
half of it. The seaboard metropolitan centers of the United States 
not only tapped the interior of their own country, but by lines 
across Ontario, connecting with American lines, brought a good part 
of Canada also under their sway; and thus parts of Canada tended 
to be attracted within the American economic orbit. It is the 
purpose of this study to follow out the processes in, and the results 
of, this attraction. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SUPPLY FORESTS 

The original forest belt of Eastern North America extends as far 
inland as the Mississippi River and in some places well beyond it. 
On the Atlantic coast tree growth reaches well up the Labrador 
coast. The northern limit of forest cover crosses the peninsula of 
Ungava at about 54° north latitude and on the western side of 
Hudson Bay extends from about Churchill west-north-westerly to 
the mouth of the Mackenzie. The limiting factor on the west front 
of the eastern forest belt seems to be rainfall and on the north 
temperature. Drainage is also important, much of the northern 
boundary of the forest being so flat as to make it a vast swamp. 
On both fronts, wherever conditions are above average, as in the 
river valleys, long tongues of forest project beyond the general line. 

Temperature, rainfall and soil divide this vast area into many 
subdivisions. Three large sub-regions may be distinguished: the 
pine forests of the southern states, the predominantly hardwood 
forests of the central and northern states (including the southern 
parts of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec), and the coniferous 
forests of the northern parts of the northern states and most of 
eastern Canada. This classification is merely approximate, for 
local variations are everywhere present. Thus the northern pine 
forests tend to follow down the Appalachians, there meeting and 
mingling with the southern pines. Again, the hardwoods and the 
northern evergreens are by no means separated by a sharp line but 
over several degrees of latitude occupy the same territory. In fact 
some hardwood is found almost to the northern limit of tree growth. 

For the purpose of this study the trees to which attention 
must be directed are the northern evergreens. While there is much 
valuable hardwood in eastern Canada, and while it has been an 
important factor in certain aspects of Canadian lumbering it has 
never, owing to its inability to compete with native supplies, entered 
to any extent into the trade with the United States and it therefore 
need not concern us here. But the evergreens have been the species 
upon which that trade has been and, as far as can be judged, will be 
based, for they are present in vast quantities, they possess qualities 
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which render them most useful for building and for nearly every 
common purpose, and they are readily accessible to the demand 
areas. 

The northern conifers^ of some commercial importance are 
the white, red and Banksian or jack pine, the black, white and red 
spruce, the balsam fir, the hemlock, the tamarack and the white 
cedar. Of these, the spruces have the widest range and at present 
comprise the most abundant species, but the white and red pines 
are the trees on which the Canadian lumber trade has been histor¬ 
ically based. This section, therefore, will have to do mainly with 
the nature and occurrence of the pines, especially of the more 
important of the two, the white pine. 

The white pine under the best conditions has been known to 
reach a height of 250 feet and a diameter of six or more. Writing in 
1808, Hugh Gray2 stated that white-pine masts had been brought 
down to Quebec 120 feet long and four feet in diameter. Pine in 
the township of Barford, Lower Canada, was spoken of early in the 
nineteenth century^ as girthing 15 feet. There are no reliable records 
of a red pine as tall, but several of some just as thick. In 1846, 
Bonnycastle^ described what he called red pine (he probably mistook 
white pine for red) that he had seen and measured near Barrie, 


1. The more important northern conifers as given in Native Trees of Canada^ 
Dominion of Canada Forest Service, Bulletin No. 61 (Ottawa, 1917) are as follows: 


Botanical Name 
Finns Strobus 

Finns Resinosa 
Finns Banksiana 
Larix Laricina 
Ficea Mariana 
Ficea Rubra 
Ficea Canadensis 
Tsuga Canadensis 
Abies Balsamea 

Thuja Occidentalis 


Popular Names Name most toidely used italicized 
White PinCy Weymouth pine, pattern pine, sapling, pumpkin, 
eastern white, yellow, Quebec pine. 

Red Pine, Norway, yellow, Canadian red pine. 

Jaxk Pine, Banksian pine, grey pine, cypress, juniper. 
Tamarack, larch, hackmatack. 

Black Spruce, red, water, swamp spruce. 

Red Spruce. 

White Spruce, northern, skunk, cat spruce, pine. 

Hemlock. 

Balsam Fir, balsam, white fir, silver pine, white spruce, 
Canadian fir. 

Cedar, white cedar, arbor vitae. 


%. Hugh Gray, Letters from Canada written in 1806, 1807 and 1808 (London, 
1809), p. 207. 

3. See Canadian Archives, Series Q, Vol. 96, p. 74. 

4. Sir Richard Henry Bonny castle, Canada and the Canadians in 1846, (London, 
1846). 
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Ontario. They were 200 feet high and girthed 26. By 1842 the 
averages for the square timber passing the Chaudiere slides at 
Ottawa had hardened, for red pine, into the arbitrary figures 



of 39 cubic feet per piece, and for white, 69. Sixty-nine cubic feet 
would give a stick about 17 feet long by 2 feet square, or one 20 
feet long by one foot, ten inches. This would mean that the 
average log came from a tree 2 or 3 feet in diameter. At the same 
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time white-pine rafts were obtainable well above this figure, or 
of an average per log of 150 cubic feet. Size was simply a matter 
of price. ^ The red pine would be considerably smaller. According 
to W. W. Dawson, Crown timber official at By town in 1849, the 
largest red pine ever seen in Quebec went down that year—a raft 
averaging 68 cubic feet per stick.® In 1862 a white-pine plank was 
exhibited by the Canadian Government at the London Exhibition 
of that year 50 inches wide by 6 inches thick. ^ But this, no doubt, 
was not the poorest specimen obtainable. 

The range of the two trees is very nearly identical. Their 
northern limits coincide very closely with the northern height of 
land about the St. Lawrence. On the west they overrun the water¬ 
shed, just touching Lake Winnipeg on the north and on the south 
going a short distance west of the upper waters of the Mississippi. 
The portions of Minnesota and Wisconsin in which these trees 
are at their best are roughly those either within the Precambrian 
area or marginal to it, that is, the northern part of Wisconsin and 
the north-eastern part of Minnesota. But the coincidence is by no 
means exact. 

In Illinois and Michigan, they again approximate closely to 
the St. Lawrence watershed. On the southern boundary of their 
range they make their greatest departure from it and also from 
each other. The red pine cuts across from Lake Erie to the Atlantic 
above Boston, making a shallow dip southward in the Appalachian 
Mountains and thence parallels the coast northward from near 
Philadelphia to the point at which it emerges on the coast. The 
white pine follows the mountains down to northern Georgia, though 
in diminishing numbers and increasing altitude. Coming north it 
returns to the coast at about Philadelphia. In the east both trees 
border the Atlantic coast from the points indicated to Gaspe. Here 
the red pine cuts across the St. Lawrence again, reaching its northern 
limit some distance south of the height of land. The white pine 
extends over Gaspe, and on into Newfoundland. It has thus a rather 
wider range than the other. 

5. See William Little, Letters to the President and Council of the Montreal Board 
of Tradey (Montreal, 1890). 

6. Journals of Assembly of Canada, 1849, App. P.P.P.P. 

7. J. B. Hurlburt, Collection of the Products of the Waters and Forests of Upper 
Canada (Montreal, 1862). 
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In all this vast region these two trees, though not always 
the dominant species, are yet invariably the most important 
commercially. 

Leaving out of consideration all the outlying portions of the region . . . 
there is left an area of not less than 400,000 square miles in the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada within which the white pine is in its 
home and surrounded by conditions of its own choice, throughout which 
its successful cultivation is fully assured. A much larger territory than 
this is included within the limits of extreme distribution . . . and there 
is abundant evidence to show that over nearly the whole of this wide area, 
and in some directions far beyond it, this species makes under cultivation 
a healthy and rapid growth. There is apparently no species of equal value 
indigenous to eastern North America that is at the same time adapted 
to so wide an area.^ 

Within its range the white pine is subjected to various local 
influences that alter its character from place to place or increase 
or decrease its abundance. The map of its range indicates this in a 
general way, with its three zones of relative abundance, roughly 
concentric. It is generally agreed that it reached the apex of its 
qualities and growth in Michigan. Here it found a congenial climate, 
warm summers and cold winters, with suflicient moisture but not 
too much, and also a sandy soil, good, incidentally, for little else. 
Towards the south of the state, richer and loamier soil pinched it 
out, or at least it was conquered by hardwoods, trees which required 
the better soils. Michigan may, in not too technical a sense, be 
regarded as the center of distribution, though there is a subcenter 
in New Brunswick. In Wisconsin and Minnesota the white pine 
met with soils not quite so favorable, along with the prairie belt, 
which nothing can induce it to enter, and with colder winters which 
reduce its size. 

The center of distribution crosses over into Ontario and nowhere 
has better pine been found than in the counties bordering on Lake 
Erie. Here, however, it did not occur in the pure stands of great 
extent met with in Michigan for the simple reason that there was 
not enough sand. 

8. V. M. Spalding and B. E. Fernow, The White Pine (Washington, 1899). This 
book should be consulted by those wishing more extended information on the 
forestal aspects of the tree. 
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In Canada as a whole, the following white pine districts may 
be distinguished, from west to east: 

1. The Lake of the Woods and Rainy River, or the Quetico Reserve. 

2. The North Shore of Lake Huron. 

3. The Georgian Bay watershed. 

4. The Peninsula of south-western Ontario. 

5. Central Ontario, north of Toronto. 

6. The Trent watershed and neighborhood. 

7. The Ottawa. 

8. The lower St. Lawrence. 

9. New Brunswick. 

10. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 

There are differing influences in climate and soil in each of 
these, which are reflected in size, quality and yield of timber. 
The best and largest pine on record came from the peninsula district 
(No. 4). ‘‘In the region embraced by the counties of Haldimand, 
Norfolk, Brant and Elgin. . . the quality has never been exceeded 
by that of any other section of the continent.”® 

The Trent district reaches back into the Canadian Shield and 
comprises that part of Ontario north of eastern Lake Ontario. This 
district furnished excellent pine. Five or six logs would make a 
thousand board feet,^° the average twelve-foot log thus being about 
fourteen inches in diameter. The lumber has nearly all gone from it 
now, but it is still largely tree covered, with inferior or young wood. 
What farm land there is within the Shield is poor, a burden to 
the state and to its owners. Some day it will be forest again. A 
low height of land divides it from the Ottawa watershed, greatest 
of Canada’s pine districts. The central Ontario district was very 
similar to it. 

The timber of the Ottawa was not so large as that of the Trent, 
cutting about eight logs to the thousand on the average, but its 
quality has always been high and its extent very great. Most of it 
will always be forest land. Of its 28,000,000 acres, probably about 

9. George W. Hotchkiss, History of the Lumber and Forest Industry of the North- 
West (Chicago, 1898). 

10. George S. Thompson, Up4o-Date, or The Life of a Lumberman (Peterborough, 
1895). 

11. C. D. Howe, J. H. White and B. E. Fernow, Trent Watershed Survey (Toronto, 
1913). 
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one half was originally covered with white or red pine.^^ Much 
land on the Ottawa has been farmed that never should have been, 
but a good deal of it is gradually relapsing into forest. Pure stands 
of red pine were once common but the white was usually associated 
with hardwoods or the other conifers. Forestal conditions on the 
Georgian Bay watershed are similar to those on the Ottawa. 

On the North Shore of Lake Huron, the pine begins to feel the 
effect of the climate and the trees are smaller. Three logs to a tree 
and ten or fifteen to a thousand feet used to be a good average. 

The Lake of the Woods region which extends along the American 
boundary from Lake Superior to Manitoba, is large in area and still 
contains some fair timber. Within this district there lies the last 
tract of virgin pine, the Quetico Reserve. Practical lumbermen 
consider that a stand of four thousand feet to the acre in this region 
is high, the average being much lower. 

The lower St. Lawrence has always been a spruce country 
rather than a pine. What little pine on the main river escaped the 
fires set by the French settlers long before the English conquest, 
was mostly cut in the first stages of the square-timber industry. 
That on the tributaries is not entirely exhausted. 

New Brunswick as a province was built on a white-pine found¬ 
ation. The tree there attains a very fine development, better in 
quality, according to an old Maine lumberman, than that of Maine 
itself. The rainfall is heavier than further west, but this coincides 
with a less extreme climate, e.g., a July isotherm of 68. These pines 
do not seem to object to a good deal of moisture providing there 
be not too much heat, or vice versa, as in Minnesota. But they 
evidently cannot stand both heat and moisture, such as obtains 
farther south on the coast. The area of New Brunswick is small and 
its pine is now practically gone. There is, however, plenty of spruce 
remaining. 

The tenth district, that of the other two Maritime Provinces, 
does not differ essentially from New Brunswick. Prince Edward 
Island was long ago cleared and the forests of Nova Scotia have long 
since been wrecked. Neither province has been a very large factor 
in the Canadian industry. 

12. R. E. Craig, article in Ottawa Citizen, August 16, 1926. 

13. Montreal Gazette, March 27, 1834. 

14. John S. Springer, Forest Life and Forest Trees (New York, 1856), p. 224. 
C.F.—4 
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New England, New York and Pennsylvania have also possessed 
in times past very great supplies of white pine, greater than those 
of Canada. It is nearly all cut now and in any case it is beyond the 
scope of this study 

There is of course only one botanic species of pinus strobus, 
biit practical men have distinguished several varieties determined 
by location, soil and other conditions. There was, for instance, 
the '"bull sapling” or sapling pine of Maine and New Brunswick, 
growing on high hardwood lands, especially on the ridges on the 
edges of lowlands, and characterized by a stout, quickly tapering 
trunk and a thick layer of sap wood. In contrast to it, there was the 
pumpkin or cork pine, (pumpkin in the east, cork in the west) 
which was tall and clear with little sap wood. This latter type, 
large, fully mature yet sound, constituted the peculiar value of the 
pine forests of Michigan and southern Ontario. 

The white pine has attained its preeminence in the lumber 
world not merely because of the quantity available but also because 
of its qualities. Its wood is soft and easily worked, light yet strong.^® 
It has been used for nearly every purpose known to the wood¬ 
working world, as building timber, for ordinary lumber, for flooring, 
for doors and windows, for ship-building—especially for masts, 
deck-planking and interior fittings—for frames, for mirrors and the 
best of it for engineers’ patterns. 

Red pine is a more resinous wood, not so acceptable to the 
carpenter, but stronger and hence a good structural timber. 

Just how much pine there was originally or how much grew on 
a given area is a question impossible to answer accurately. There 
have been estimates, made periodically, most of them hazy and few 
differentiating between species. Spalding and Fernow stated that a 
cut of 50,000 feet, board measure, per acre in southern Michigan was 
not a rare one, that 25,000 feet was good but quite common and 
that whole counties have averaged 10,000 feet. A fair average for 

15. For a description of the pine forests of these states, see J. E. Defebaugh, 
History of the Lumber Industry of America (Chicago, 1906). 

16. Weight per cubic foot: white pine, 29 pounds; red pine, 40 pounds; Hurlburt, 
op. cit. 

17. See Spalding and Fernow, op. cit., also United States Commerce Reports, 
August 31, 1925, p. 501, and the Imperial Institute Report of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Timbers published in Commercial Intelligence Journal, Ottawa, July 8, 
1922. 
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most of the pineries of Michigan or Wisconsin would be some 6,000 
feet per acre. The data for Canada are hazier. Thompson, an 
untutored but observant, practical man, said that 20,000 feet per 
acre was not unusual in the Trent country and that a good average 
on the North Shore of Lake Huron was one to two thousand. An 
official estimate made for the whole of Ontario in 1895^® assumed 
one thousand feet per acre for the province’s 38,000 square miles of 
pine country. A forestal calculation made in 1901 for an area of 
half a million acres in the Ottawa Valley, once heavily timbered, 
gave 2,500 feet per acre as a possible annual return under scientific 
management, but this estimate according to modern forest author¬ 
ities is absurdly high.^® “A competent authority” has been quoted 
to the effect that the whole of the Ottawa originally averaged 
20,000 board feet per acre, total timber, half of it pine, but the 
figure casts doubt on his competency.The reader must take these 
figures for what they are worth, no final decision being possible. 

We are on little firmer ground in the matter of the “stand” 
of timber at present existing. Spalding and Fernow thought that 
the total amount of white pine in the original forests of the continent 
might have been about 700,000,000,000 feet, of which they conceded 
Canada about 140,000,000,000. It is interesting to compare some 
stand estimates with those of today. The earliest accessible seems 
to be that printed in the Lumberman's Gazette for 1874. Based on 
an average of 3,000 feet per acre, for less than which apparently, 
“no practical millman or lumberman would purchase timber 
limits,’’ it gave Ontario’s remaining pine as 45,550,000,000 feet and 
Quebec’s “merchantable timber” on 42,399 square miles, all 
probably pine, as 66,406,080,000 feet. This calculation was probably 
more of a guess than an estimate. The first official estimate, radically 
lower than the above, was that of the Department of Agriculture in 
1895 which gave Ontario 19,404,000,000 feet, Quebec, 15,734,000,000 
and the Maritimes 2,200,000,000: a total of 37,338,000,000 feet. 
Spalding and Fernow thought this “probably far below the real 
truth” and estimated 40,000,000,000. Of late years, the chief interest 

18. Report of the Department of Agriculture for 1895, p. 182. 

19. Report of the Canadian Forestry Association, 1901, p. 44. The writer was 
informed by a forest expert that one tenth of this increment, 250 feet, would 
probably be too high. 

20. Ottawa Citizen, August 16, 1926. 


♦ 
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has shifted away from pine, so that the official estimates of today 
include all woods. The Dominion Department of Forestry in 1923 
returned the amount of white-pine saw material in Eastern Canada 
at about 17,000,000,000 board feet, the total of all white-pine material 
at some 8,000,000,000 cubic feet and of red pine at 3,955,000,000. 
In 1935, these figures had shrunk to: total white-pine saw material, 
10,716,000,000 board feet; total of all white-pine material, 3,626,000,- 
000 cubic feet; total of all red-pine material, 1,102,000,000 cubic 
feet. This is small compared with the total stand of eastern Canada 
which is returned at 114,824,000,000 cubic feet. Of this huge total, 
some 9,145,000,000 cubic feet is supposed to rate as saw timber. 

The northern pine forests are closely associated with the St. 
Lawrence watershed. As one goes northward from it, the character 
of the forest changes and on passing the Hudson Bay divide, one 
enters the true northern forest. Of the deciduous trees, only the 
paper birch and the poplar remain, and of the evergreens, the 
spruces, balsam and jack pine are the characteristic species. While 
growth continues to be dense, the number of species diminishes 
rapidly with the latitude until at last only half a dozen persist. 

Among these are the black and white spruces, trees which have 
a range extending from the Atlantic to the Rockies, from the 
Appalachian region to the limit of tree growth. Their wide range, 
their hardy nature and their vast quantity, combined with qualities 
of a high if not the highest order, give them an importance in 
eastern lumbering second only to that of the white pine. They first 
began to be drawn on, for the deal industry, about a hundred years 
ago, but as long as pine was abundant there was never a very large 
demand for spruce. But within the present century, with the 
exhaustion of the pine, spruce has come rapidly to the front and 
today the cut of spruce greatly exceeds that of any other wood.^^ 
If the amount used in the pulp and paper industry, which depends 
almost exclusively on spruce and its related wood, balsam fir, 
be reckoned in, the total will probably be greater than for all other 
woods combined. 

21. The Forests of Canada (Ottawa, 1935). 

22. In 1922, of a total lumber cut for all Canada of 3,138,598,000 feet, over 
one billion feet was spruce, as against 576,000,000 feet of white pine. This included 
Pacific-coast spruce: Canada Year Book, 1924, p. 293. The total cut (1933) was 
1,957,989,000 feet: spruce, 502,838,000 feet; white pine, 159,043,000 feet. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, The Lumber Industry, 1933, p. 30. 
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The black spruce, chiefly used for pulp, loves wet localities 
and is the characteristic stunted tree of the north country muskegs. 
In a good situation it attains a height of forty feet. The white 
spruce seeks drier soil and often grows to be one hundred feet in 
height and four feet in diameter. The wood of both trees and of the 
red spruce of the Acadian region has the same physical qualities— 
it is light and tough, not as easy to work as white pine, it soon 
decays if exposed, but is excellent for cheap purposes. It was 
formerly much used for masts for small vessels, its resiliency giving 
it an advantage over white pine in this respect. Today its chief 
uses are for boards, siding, scantling and packing boxes. 

The other evergreens are of less importance. The white cedar 
with a range about the same as that of the pines is the time-honored 
source of shingles, fence posts and telephone poles. It lasts inde- 
flnitely buried in the earth, is very light, splits easily but is not 
strong. Its products have always been in demand. 

The jack pine is a rough timber only just coming into use as 
lumber. As a general rule, the tree grows irregularly and the wood 
is thus full of knots and cross grains. Where straight timber can be 
found, the jack pine gives a fair grade of lumber. It is much used 
for railroad ties. 

Balsam fir is a poor relation of spruce. Until the present century 
its chief function was to furnish boughs for the beds of hunters and 
trappers. Now it is used for pulp, or if sawn, for very inferior lumber. 

The tamarac or hackmatack has been an excellent timber much 
used for ships. It is practically indestructible under water and stands 
very well even where exposed. It used to be the colonial subsitute 
for the “compass timber” of English oak used in the ships of the 
Royal Navy, its roots furnishing the natural knees and other curved 
pieces so precious to the early ship-builder. Unfortunately the 
tamarac as commercial timber is no more, for some years ago an 
insect pest swept over the country and destroyed all trees of any 
size. Their gaunt skeletons, bare, grey and dry as tinder, may still 
be seen standing in northern bogs and muskegs, a tribute to the 
species’ durability. Fortunately new growth is rapidly coming in. 

The hemlock, a conifer which reaches its best development 
in the gap between the southern and northern pines, furnishes a 

23. See Albion, Forests and Sea Power: and D. R. Munro, A Description of the 
Forest and Ornamental Trees of New Brunswick (St. John, 1862), p. 4. 
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cheap lumber and has become an important industrial species 
since the white pine began to grow scarce. 

The forest industry based upon the exploitation of these trees 
has been going on for three centuries and has ranged over a virgin 
territory as large or larger than Europe, much of it still untouched. 
As tree species disregarded national boundaries, so has the industry. 
Technical methods have crossed and recrossed the border, products 
have been marketed where they best could be.^^ 

This attack on the forest, so long sustained and waged on so vast a 
front, has provided a unique spectacle of fierce rapacity and crude 
energy. Adaptation and inventiveness, common frontier charac¬ 
teristics, have nowhere been more in evidence or on a higher level 
of effectiveness. Wealth has been eagerly seized by fair means or 
foul. The sack of the largest and wealthiest of medieval cities could 
have been but a bagatelle compared with the sack of the North 
American forest and no medieval ravisher could have been more 
fierce and unscrupulous than the lumberman. His lust of power and 
wealth have changed the face of the country, built cities and railroads 
and created a sort of civilization—as impermanent as the material 
with which it was concerned, wood, but out of destruction perhaps 
bringing forth certain fruits of abiding worth. 

24. See Joseph Howe’s remarks on this subject, quoted on p. 149. 



CHAPTER IV 


FOREST AND RIVER: WOODS OPERATIONS AND 
RIVER DRIVING 

The attack on the forest could not have been pressed on so wide a 
front without the aid of a highly developed technique. In the 
beginning forest exploitation may have been a haphazard matter, 
a mere business of laying the axe to the tree and devising arrange¬ 
ments as the occasion arose, but as time went on and the scale of 
operations enlarged, experience crystallized into precise methods and 
for every step in the process, from felling the tree to nailing up the 
boards on the wall of a house, the “right way to do it” was clearly 
understood. 

The same kind of statement no doubt may be made about 
most technical processes: however, there is about forest exploitation 
a special atmosphere characteristic of only a few of the world’s 
callings. The technique of steel-making is a legitimate subject for 
scientific description, but steel-making itself is not a very attractive 
business. Lumbering, on the other hand, may be associated with 
the sailor’s calling or the cowboy’s, or the fur trader’s, all of them 
close to nature, ways of life filled with human interest and thus 
something more than mere “occupations.” This special atmosphere 
causes the fields of exploitation possessing it to become the sources 
not only of economic analysis but of literary effort, to recall only 
Conrad or Masefield, Bret Harte or Stewart Edward White, perhaps 
because the poets and novelists realize that any calling close to 
nature is not only a way of earning a living but is also a way of living. 

To describe such a calling adequately one would have to range 
widely: among other things, one would have to attempt to assess 
the effect the particular way of life has had on the community as a 
whole, directly or indirectly, the degree to which it has influenced 
its habits of thought and action. Ordinary English speech, for 
example, is shot through with language refiecting the sea, a prime 
determinant in English life, as for instance: “steer clear,” “find a 
haven,” and “all at sea” and while the forest differed from the sea 
in that it could be, and was, destroyed while the sea cannot be, 
there is the same evidence of its widespread effects. Do we not speak 
of “log-rolling,” and of “having an axe to grind”.^ Undoubtedly the 
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forest has been, if not the prime determinant, at any rate a major 
determinant, in North American life. 

Patently, within the limits of a work such as this no wide 
analysis of this sort is possible or appropriate. It is proposed there¬ 
fore to attempt in this chapter the less ambitious task of describing 
the chief operations in getting the log out of the forest and down to 
the sawmill, with incidental comment on the manner of men 
engaged. 

Lumbering in eastern Canada has been dominated by the 
natural features of the country, the chief of which, the St. Lawrence 
drainage basin, has enabled the timber in the remotest stand of 
pine within it to be floated down to the mill. This convenient arrange¬ 
ment of nature has tended to keep the character of forest and river 
operations from altering very much over a long period. It is therefore 
possible to take a view of these general matters without doing more 
in the way of a history of their development than indicating the 
rise of occasional new habits or practices, the time of their intro¬ 
duction and the reason for it. In other words, for the last century 
or more in woods and river operations in eastern Canada, the 
outline of the picture has remained the same, with only the details 
changed. 

The first step in forest exploitation obviously is to find the 
forest to exploit. The timber wealth of a given region may be known 
in a general sort of way, but before a man will risk his money in a 
specific operation, he has to have accurate knowledge of what timber 
is available on a given area of land—in Canada known as the “timber 
limit” or “timber berth”—and of the conditions of transportation 
that will have to be faced in getting to it and getting the logs down. 
There have always been men available—often Indians—who know 
the idiosyncrasies of any given river, but for extensive information 
on the amount and character of the timber on a given piece of land, 
special investigators are necessary. 

These scouts of the lumber world, who spy out and estimate 
the stands of timber, formerly “bush rangers,” are today known as 
“timber cruisers.” In the early days cruising was merely a matter 
of paddling upstream until pine groves that would afford a winter’s 
cutting were come upon, but later on it developed into a skilled 
calling. By mid-century it had fallen into the hands of Indians or 
half-breeds, experts with the paddle or the snow shoe and in “sizing 
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up” the possibilities of a tract of country in respect to the amount 
of timber and the ‘"driveable” streams. By the eighteen-seventies it 
was not unusual for almost every tree to be inspected and its probable 
contents in board feet noted, especially when the provincial govern¬ 
ments began auctioning limits to the highest bidder. A good bush 
ranger would estimate within a few thousand feet. The high priests 
of the craft could estimate by the eye alone, taking in at a glance the 
commercial possibilities of any given stand. Of late years trained 
foresters have gone in for this sort of work.^ 

After the “limit” had been cruised and permission to operate 
obtained from the Crown, the next step was to get men and supplies 
in, ready for the winter’s operations. A prudent lumberman would 
send on an advance party to cut the natural hay off the beaver 
meadows; but as some horses would not eat this “beaver hay” he 
would also take in a supply of ordinary hay. In the fall the main 
army would follow. The point of departure would be some lumber 
town such as Bytown, now Ottawa, or Pembroke or Saint John. 
The only road until roads were made everywhere by the freeze-up, 
was the river. Consequently the initial stages of lumbering resembled 
the initial stages of the old fur-trading expeditions, there being 
common to both the same fleet of large birch freighting canoes 
manned by the same swarthy voyageurs and containing the same 
heterogeneous collection of goods. It was not long before the 
“pointer”2 replaced the canoe on the longer stretches of water; 
but until rough bush roads replaced the portage-trail, the canoe 
held its own on those parts of the route where rapids or chains of 
small lakes made portages numerous. Everything taken in by river 
went over the portages in the old-fashioned way, with pack-strap 
and tump-line on men’s backs. When the snow came, the remainder 
of what was needed was brought in by team. These teams con¬ 
stituted a picturesque element in the Bytown of eighty years ago, 
the “train-gangs” of a score or more sleighs, with a driver, usually 
a French-Canadian in a bright red sash and toque, to every two 
trains. 2 

1. J. L. Gourlay, History of the Ottawa Valley, 1896, p. 114; T. C. Keefer, The 
Ottawa (Montreal, 1854), p. 61; and Thompson, ojp. cit., p. 76. 

2. An average pointer or bateau would carry two tons of freight. In construction 
it was simply a large dory. 

3. Derby, Logs and Timber or Lumbering Past and Present, 1903, unprinted 
manuscript in private possession. 
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Getting in the supplies, on account of the long journey by 
canoe and portage or by team, was one of the lumberman’s major 
problems.^ In 1847 it cost fifteen shillings to bring a barrel of pork 
from Cleveland to Bytown and forty-five to take it from Bytown 
two hundred miles or more to the Mattawa River.® The Mattawa 
was comparatively accessible compared with the headwaters of some 
of the other tributaries of the Ottawa, such as the Coulonge. Every 
effort was made to lighten the weight of this burden, such as estab¬ 
lishing farms as near as possible to the limits. As early as 1831 
there were such farms in existence well beyond the surveyed areas.® 
Sometimes they were actually on the limit.^ These farms were 
gradually left behind and became private homesteads or remained 
as depots and ordinary sources of supplies. There are some still in 
existence: for example, the Edwards’ farm at The Sixes, River 
Gatineau. 

The high prices obtainable for produce led to the settler’s 
following the lumberman. This was all very well when the soil 
underneath the forest was good, but as so much of the Canadian 
forest is on barren land, there was a great deal of very unwise 
settlement, for which the country is still paying the price. Everything 
went well while the lumberman remained in the neighborhood, for 
he would buy everything that could be raised and also employ the 
farmer in winter; but when he left after having cut off all the mer¬ 
chantable timber, the farmer was stranded, with a farm that would 
grow very little and with no one to sell that little to.® 

The earliest bush operations were mostly concerned with the 
square timber industry and as such do not concern us here. Compared 

4. To get from Pembroke to Lake Timiskaming and be settled in one month 
was considered good time. Thompson, op. cit. 

5. Journal of Assembly, Canada, 1847, App. L.L., Report of T. C. Keefer on 
“Government Improvements on the Rivers of the Province. ” 

6. Charles Shirreff, A Few Reasons Against any Change in our Colonial Lumber 
Trade (Quebec, 1831), p. 5. 

7. See advertisement by Gilmour and Co. in Bytown Gazette, August 28, 1855, of 
“some limits together with large farm improvements on the limits.” 

8. The worst example of this form of settlement seems to be the County of 
Haliburton, though certain districts on the tributaries of the Ottawa are bad enough. 
See the author’s “Settlement and the Forest Frontier in Eastern Canada,” Settle¬ 
ment and the Forest and Mining Frontiers (Toronto, 1936), for a study in greater 
detail; also his “Assault on the Laurentian Barrier, 1850-1870, ” Canadian Historical 
Review, December, 1929. 
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with the later process of getting out saw-logs, they were simple, on 
a small scale and the nature of the conditions under which they 
were conducted, primitive. Men lived in hovels or huts, on the 
plainest and coarsest of diet and without a single one of what today 
we should term amenities. Each timber “gang” of five or six persons 
was a unit in itself, often a family unit. Its job was simply to make 
a camp, select the best pines, square them on four sides with the 
broad-axe, get them out to the river with oxen and then form them 
into rafts and fioat these down to the seaport. All square timber, 
called “ton-timber” in the Maritimes, went to Great Britain, where 
it was often recut into boards. “Squaring” was a most wasteful 
operation, as was recutting. 

When lumbering proper, as distinct from timber making, 
became important, the standard of life, already rising in these 
timber camps, mounted quickly. For example, by 1850 the camps 
on the St. Maurice River possessed stoves and a liberal bill of fare®; 
at the same period in New Brunswick they were just acquiring 
“the luxury of a temporary tableEverywhere pork was the great 
staple of diet. It was mostly obtained from the United States, at 
first from Ohio, later from Chicago, becoming one of the leading 
items in Canadian imports of raw material and affording a basis 
for political alignment, farmers being for a duty on it, lumbermen 
for free trade. In the Maritime Provinces, molasses was also a staple: 
the lumber schooners sold lumber in the West Indies and brought 
back molasses, which furnished food for lumbermen. 

About the year 1880, a revolution in camp diet came about 
which within a few years, to the original pork, beans, bread and tea 
added all manner of things, including fresh meat, canned vegetables 
and the like. Fresh food put an end once and for all to scurvy^^ 
though by 1880 that disease seems to have become rare. But rich 
pastry taken in lumberjack quantities and at lumberjack speed was 
“a bad business for health,” as an “old hand” put it. Certainly 
there seems to be a general agreement that the old diet meant very 
little sickness. Nowadays a “camp” meal is quite as good as, and, 
as a rule very much better than, the meals the shantymen would 
get at home—abundant, well cooked and with much variety. 

9. Hotchkiss. Lumber and Forest History of the North-West^ p. 28. 

10. Springer, Forest Life and Forest Trees, p. 72. 

11. C. Thomas, History of the Counties of Argenteuil, Quebec and Prescott, Ontario, 
p. 474. 
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As with food, so with housing: the lumber industry hardly goes 
back to the hovels of the square-timber makers but takes over 
from them their next stage, the ‘‘camboose” shanty, whose distinc¬ 
tive feature was the open fire in the center of the floor with a great 
wooden chimney over it, sometimes eight feet square, tapering 
upward to six.^^ The Are, built on a clay hearth, contained within a 
square of logs, did duty both for cooking and heating.Old-timers’’ 
who remember the camboose shanty maintain its merits as against 
the modern closed building with its stoves, saying that it was better 
ventilated than the camps of today, a consideration of importance 
among men who feel that winter is no season for bathing. 

At first the shanty was roofed with a rude thatch of branches, 
but by 1870 these had been replaced by ‘"scoops,” logs split in two, 
hollowed out, fltted over each other and so forming the most 
expensive item in building the shanty. A bench had been added 
alongside the bunks and before the Are: this was the famous “deacon 
seat.”^^ The cost of a camboose camp for fifty men,^® main shanty, 
storehouse and stable, was given as about three hundred dollars.^® 
Further innovations came in gradually: a separate dining-room, 
a “cook-camp” and, by the beginning of the present century, an 
occasional reading-room. The original building had become merely 
the “sleep-camp.” 

With the building of the camp, the season’s real work began. 
An identical daily routine was followed the lumber world over— 

12. Thompson, Ujp-to-Date, p. 21. 

13. Keefer, op. cit., p. 62. 

14. Springer, op. cit., p. 71. 

15. A practical man’s list of personnel and buildings required for a “fifty-man 
crew” in the 1870’s would be approximately as follows: 


2 square timber-gangs 

10 men 

2 saw log-gangs 

10 men 

Road cutters 

15 men 

Teamsters and loaders 

13 men 

Cook and helper 

2 men 


50 men 

Plus foreman and clerk. 


Horses 

10 teams 

Camboose camp, 40 ft. by 40 ft., stable, storehouse. 

Furniture 

One grindstone. 


16. Thompson, op. cit.^ p. 71. 
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up and with breakfast over before dawn, off to the day’s work in time 
to use every minute of daylight, a mid-day meal in the woods and 
back to camp at dark.^^ The fall, before the snow, was the season for 
felling, making roads and improving the streams for the next spring’s 
“drive.” When the snow had come, hauling began and continued 
all winter. In March, preparations for the drive commenced.'® 

Saw-log gangs, until the introduction about 1870 of the saw for 
felling, consisted of choppers only, of whom one would be master 
chopper.'® After the saw came in, a five-man gang was divided into 
two sawyers and three choppers, the latter’s duties being at first 
to fell and to top the limbs, the sawyers cutting into lengths. Soon 
the saw began to be used for felling, the choppers were relegated to 
topping and limbing, and the axe began to lose some of its prestige. 
But nowhere were there to be found greater experts with it than in 
the lumber camps. It was the proud boast of the experienced feller 
that he could “fall” his tree so exactly as to drive a previously 
placed stake into the ground with it. The increased use of the saw 
has destroyed some of this fine old primitive skill. 

A daily output of seventy-five saw logs was considered good in 
the days when trees were large. Five logs to a tree was a good average 
in the central Ontario districts, three on the Ottawa.Logging 
cannot be without danger and accidents from trees falling and in 
handling the logs were common. 

After felling, the logs had to be hauled to the water’s edge. 
As a general rule they were first hauled to a secondary depot or 
“rollway” and from thence to the water’s edge. Customs differed 
in hauling logs. In Maine the whole trunk of the tree with the bark 
removed used to be hauled to the landing and there cut into lengths. 2 ' 
In Canada the logs were not “barked” and were cut into lengths 
on the spot. 

In hauling out to the main road, or direct to the river, if that 
was convenient, the earliest implement used was a “go-devil,” 
the crotch of a birch tree fashioned into a rude sleigh. One end of 
the log would be secured to this and the other dragged on the snow. 

17. Isaac Stephenson, Recollections of a Long Life, p. 85, and Derby, op. cit. 

18. Thompson, op. cit., p. 26. 

19. Springer, op. cit., p. 92. 

20. Journal of Assembly, Canada, 1849, App. P.P.P.P. 

21. Springer, op. cit., p. 98; Stephenson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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The crotch was gradually superseded by the bob-sled, a short sleigh 
with a heavy transverse bunk of hardwood fixed to support the great 
weight it had to sustain. Piling the pieces on the local depots or 
rollways was known as “skidding.” A rollway was simply a cleared 
space with a barked log drawn across it. Logs were arranged parallel 
to the head block across two supporting skids. The sleigh which 
was to haul to the water’s edge drew up alongside them, they were 
rolled on to it and fastened securely with chains. From the rollways 
the logs were taken to the “dumps” at the water’s edge, ready to 
be rolled into the water in the spring. “Breaking out the dumps” 
is a rather hazardous process if there be much of a bank and quick 
movement is necessary to escape the headlong charge of dozens of 
heavy timbers. Within the last two generations many efforts have 
been made to facilitate hauling. Good main roads are built through 
the limits. Huge rollers pack down the snow and give a good surface 
which sprinkling and freezing make into a hard ice-bound road that 
offers the very minimum of friction. Any lumber journal will afford 
photographs of “record” loads of logs which have been hauled in 
this way. The only limitation seems to be dimension; on the land 
weight is scarcely a factor, for there is hardly any mass that cannot 
be moved by a good team over these smooth surfaces. There are 
elements of danger in it. Descending a grade, for example, is always 
hazardous and if the load once takes charge a fatality to man or 
beast is almost inevitable. But nowadays the tractor is increasing 
in use and may ultimately supplant the team in hauling. 

As the timber was cut back, considerable efforts were made to 
facilitate getting it out. The colonization wagon roads built by 
the Government in the 1850’s, such as the Ottawa and Opeongo 
and the Bobcaygeon roads, though intended to encourage settlement, 
were used chiefly by the lumbermen to freight in their supplies. 

Later developments were along the lines that have been already 
indicated in this study, that is, into larger concerns and more com¬ 
plex organization, though not more intricate processes. Large firms 
would have many sets of camps operating at one time. Those in the 
same neighborhood would be linked together by common manage¬ 
ment. Anyone starting from the “jumping-off place,” whether 
railroad or river town, would, first, get to know the depot 
shanty—the quarters of the chief clerk, the cruisers, the log 
scalers and that imposing figure, the bush superintendent, otherwise 
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called from the peripatetic nature of his duties, the ‘‘walking boss.” 
This man was the czar of the woods, the disposer of rates of pay and 
the hirer and firer of all under him. The depot camps, being semi¬ 
permanent, were often large and substantial, with clearings for 
pasturage about them. Outwards from them were the working 
shanties, ten or fifteen of them, perhaps, under the one “ walking- 
boss.The remote proprietor, the “boorshaw” (i.e., bourgeois) 
or boss in these large companies, was hardly known to his men and 
if he made an infrequent appearance, it was only to be regarded with 
the amused contempt every lumberjack felt for ‘‘city dudes” in 
fine clothing. 

A further and now familiar link in the chain of production was 
added about 1880, when intermediate producers, the “jobbers,” 
arose. These men were often settlers who took a contract from 
the company to work a piece of the limits not being worked from 
the main camp. They hauled their saw-logs to the water’s edge, where 
the company would take them over. Quite a large share of production 
is now carried on by them. As a type, they probably go back beyond 
1880 but not under the name “jobber.” Thus in 1836 it was stated 
that the mills of a certain neighborhood were supplied by contractors 
who bought the standing trees from the farmers and engaged a staff 
to haul to the mill. These men were described, many of them, as 
“loose and immoral,” who if they could not get logs by fair means 
got them by foul. 

This generalized picture of bush methods, fairly accurate 
for eastern Canada a century ago, is fairly accurate today, for 
with few exceptions, lumbermen log as their fathers logged.Hours 
of work and living conditions are easier and steam log haulers or 
tractors are coming into use, but all-the-year-round logging (except 
in a limited way in the hardwood areas, where the weight of the 
logs prevents their being driven) and the various mechanical devices 
of the Pacific coast, are unknown. Even logging railroads have 
been rare. 


Except for whatever aid mechanical power can supply, the 
methods of the river have changed no more than those of the bush, 

22. Thompson, op. cit., p. 27. 

23. G. M. Grant, Picturesque Canada (Toronto, 1882), p. 218. 

24. Canada and Its Provinces, XIV, 612. 
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and the annual spring drive goes on today much as it has done 
for over a century past. The railroad has not displaced the river 
route, and most of the logs still come down to the mill by flotation, 
for when logs are of such a type as will not stand a long drive 
the expense of bringing them by railway would be so great that it 
usually pays to move the mill to the logs. One company which has 
important limits on the headwaters of the Ottawa, six hundred 
miles above its mills in the city of Ottawa, brings its logs down all 
this distance by flotation, some of them taking three or four years 
on the journey. This is a very special type of drive the expense 
of which only the very best white pine will stand, and it is organized 
on a much more elaborate basis than the ordinary spring drive. 
It required a complicated arrangement of boom and sorting 
companies, tug-boat towing and the like. Since 1873 the company 
making it has annually allowed a 15 per cent loss for sinkage— 
a figure not unduly high when compared with the losses from 
this source suffered by other companies on quite short drives.^® 

For the ordinary spring drive of the last century, preparations 
began about March. Boats would be overhauled, peavies^® and 
boom chains got ready. Perhaps the banks near the dump would 
be swamped out, i.e., cleared of brush and other obstructions 
down stream; or if the dumps were on a lake shore, a boom would 
be run out to contain the logs when they were rolled into the water. 
For no one was it more literally true than for the lumberman, in 
former days if perhaps not so much now, that there was a tide which 
taken at the flood led on to fortune, since his success depended on 
the adroit use of the spring freshet. Everything depended on seizing 
the proper moment and getting the logs down on the crest of the 
spring rise; for if they were allowed to float off into the swamps or 
low places or if the crest were missed they might have to remain in 
the woods for another season and the whole year’s work be lost. 

Great efforts to obviate these risks have been made from the 
first, mainly by the construction of dams to maintain a constant 
level. The first dams were small and crude, a few logs thrown across 

25. For this matter of sinkage on drives see the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1918 on the news-print paper situation. Pulp wood being smaller than 
sawlogs, more sinkage occurs with it. 

26. The peavy or “cant-hook” is a short pole with a moveable iron arm at 
the lower end. With its aid a log can be canted over and moved very easily. 
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a rapids. Today storage projects of a very ambitious sort are often 
undertaken, though most of them have to do with electrical power 
more than with the drive, i.e., the Gouin dam on the St. Maurice. 
But the latter is also a factor in their construction, for instance, the 
great dam at High Falls, River Lievre. The old-fashioned log dam 
has by no means disappeared and there are few streams in the 
woods where it cannot be seen. 

In the days before steam-power was available, if a lake had to be 
crossed in the course of the drive, saw logs were got across it by 
warping. A raft was made, carrying a capstan. An anchor on a long 
cable was laid out from this and the boom warped up to the raft, 
at first by hand, later by horses, in either case a slow and tedious 
proceeding which had to be repeated again and again until the lake 
was crossed. The introduction of steam tugs was a comparatively 
late innovation in the lumber world, coming between the years 
1850 and 1870,^7 and even then the regular steam tug could not 
supersede hand or horse warping on the innumerable small and 
inaccessible lakes of the interior. On the larger of these this was left 
to that remarkable craft the “alligator,” which can be taken almost 
anywhere, will pull almost anything, and, as its name indicates, is 
more or less amphibious. It is simply a fiat-bottomed barge with an 
engine which will propel it, and will also warp in a cable while 
the “alligator” remains moored. Its draft is so shallow that, as 
rivermen say, it “will fioat on a heavy dew”, and if it has to be 
taken across a portage, it can warp itself across on rollers. Equally 
useful for towing, for warping a boom across a lake or for pulling 
single sticks off shore or out of the bush, it is the outstanding piece 
of technical progress in log-driving in eastern Canada. 

Once the drive had begun, every consideration had to yield to the 
paramount duty of getting the logs on. The rivermen worked 
during every ray of daylight, and weather and hardships were but 
little regarded. 

Just below [Bobcaygeon] we were detained by a head wind and I 
understand Boyd was quite unapproachable. Then the good qualities 
began to operate, for in spite of head wind and horrible weather, with the 
whole raft a sheet of ice, he kept all hands at work for two days and nights 

27. A steam vessel was put on Moosehead Lake in 1844. R. G. Wood, A History 
of Lumbering in Maine^ 1820-1860 (Orono, 1935), p. 98. 

C.F.—5 
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and when the rest gave in he stuck at it with only two others and got to 
Buckhorn Rapids which, had he not reached that night, there would have 
been another week’s delay. 

The process was to follow the logs downstream, keeping them 
off shore or prying them loose from shoals or rocks. It was in this 
pursuit that the lumberjack developed his characteristic feats of 
agility, such as riding through rough water standing upright on a 
rolling log or ‘Tog-burling,” that is, twirling the log underneath the 
feet treadmill fashion. The men were often wet for weeks on end: 
they had to plunge into icy water where necessary and they also 
frequently fell in from the logs. Like sailors and fishermen and 
most folk whose daily life is close to the water, few of them could 
swim. 

When the logs grounded in the shallows they were said to “stick.” 
Low water meant much timber stuck. The art of the foreman of 
the drive came in his ability to judge a new stream and to get his 
timber down without sticking. Men who stuck more than one 
drive soon forfeited their reputation. 

A pile-up of logs at a rapids or narrows was technically a “jam,” 
the worst complication that the lumberman had to face.^^ With the 
logs from above drifting down upon it, it got worse the longer it 
lasted. It could be broken as a rule, but breaking was always a 
dangerous task. Sometimes a little judicious loosening and prying 
would do it, sometimes hauling from shore on a “jam-dog” caught 
in the “key-log” would free it, sometimes a log had to be sawn or 
chopped away, this, owing to its danger, usually involving a call for 
volunteers. The man selected would have a rope about his waist 
leading to shore and after he had chopped the key log and the jam 
began to move, it would be a race for life. If he missed his footing 
he was gone, unless he could be hauled to safety by the rope. It 
used to be said that drivers in signing their agreement to remain 
with the drive until completed—a very rigid, but from the nature 

28. W. A. Langton, Early Days in Upper Canada: Letters oj John Langtonfrom 
the Backwoods of Upper Canada and the Audit Office of the Province of Canada 
(Toronto, 1926), p. 203. 

29. “A ‘jam,’” said Thomas Keefer, the well-known forest expert of the last 
century, with his customary facetiousness, “is so called because it is made with 
currents and is very sticky. ” The Ottawa, p. 68. 
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of the case necessary contract—gave ‘‘chattel-mortgages on their 
lives,” and the statement does not exaggerate. It was estimated 
that in 1845, eighty men lost their lives on the Ottawa through 
jams and the next year fifty. There seldom was an inquest and the 
victim, if found, would be buried without ceremony by the river 
bank. The presence of an unlicensed grog-shop on every portage 
was thought to add to the death rate.^^ This fearful mortalityhas 
long since been cut down, but danger still lingers in the jam, although 
the increased control of the flood waters through dams facilitates 
breaking jams. The release of the flood waters will float the logs 
out. 

For much of the trouble in the rivers the lumbermen were them¬ 
selves responsible. There was much jealousy among them and as 
several of them often had to drive the same stream, attempts ‘‘to 
get through yourself and ‘hang-up’ the other fellow” were common 
enough. When dams were put in by private enterprise hard feeling 

30. Thompson, of. cit, p. 26. 

31. Journal of Assembly, Canada, 1847, App. L.L., “Report of T. C. Keefer on 
Government River Improvements. ” 

32. The log jam, like the shipwreck, has been a fertile source of inspiration to 
the bards of the calling: 

“It was on a Sunday morning as you will quickly hear 
Our logs were piled up mountains high, we could not keep them clear, 

Our foreman said, ‘Turn out, brave boys, with hearts devoid of fear. 

We’ll break the jam on Gerry’s Rocks and for Eganstown we’ll steer. ’ 

Now some of them were willing and some of them were not. 

For to work on jams on Sunday, they did not think we ought. 

But six of our Canadian boys did volunteer to go 

And break the jam on Gerry’s Rocks with the foreman, young Monroe. 

They had not rolled off many logs when they heard his clear voice say, 

‘I’d have you men be on your guard for the jam will soon give way,’ 

These words were scarcely spoken when the mass did break and go. 

And carried off those six brave youths and their foreman. Jack Monroe.” 

—From “The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks,” a classic ballad of the lumber world. 

33. See Journal of Assembly, Canada, 1847, op. cit., T. C. Keefer’s Report. 
Operators “confessed they could not cooperate.” See also Canadian Archives, 
Correspondence of the Provincial Secretary, L.C., No. 411, Memo, to Chief Sec¬ 
retary, January 26, 1841. The Gatineau “associates” had requested the Govern¬ 
ment to impose on them a limitation in cut of 8,000 logs per annum per 
“associate.” Each “associate” promptly violated the regulation. 
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and nice legal questions would be sure to arise in regard to them. 
Did the person making the dam have the sole right to its use, that 
is, virtually to the use of the stream? If so, others having limits on 
the same stream had rights of questionable value. 

The matter early became the subject of legislation, the first act 
to regulate the construction of dams passing the legislature of 
Upper Canada in 1828.^^ An act of the Legislature of Canada in 
1849 swept away any doubts as to the rights of the public to use 
‘‘floatable” streams but had nothing to say about streams made 
“floatable” by privately built dams.^^ The dispute dragged on for 
years, but the famous law-suit of 1881 between Peter McLaren and 
W. C. Caldwell eventually led to its settlement. McLaren contended 
that the dams, etc., on the streams he had improved, tributaries 
of the Mississippi River, a branch of the Ottawa, were private 
property. The courts upheld his contention. 

Two hundred and thirty-four streams in Ontario alone would 
have been affected by the decision and vast amounts of property 
would have been rendered of no value. The Ontario government 
therefore secured the passing of the Act for protecting the 
Public Interest in Rivers, Streams and Creeks. This statute^® 
was disallowed three times by the Governor-in-Council. Finally 
in 1884 on the decision of the Privy Council in favor of Caldwell, 
the Dominion Government yielded and this Rivers and Stream 
Act has been the regulating measure in Ontario ever since. Its 
leading principle is that, although one private party may construct 
dams and otherwise improve streams, he cannot refuse to allow 
other parties having necessary business on these streams to use 
his improvement on payment of reasonable tolls. 

Another line of legislation has had to do with keeping streams clear 
for the passage of timber. The Ontario Saw Logs Driving Act of 
1887 requires that due provision be made for breaking a jam by the 
person whose logs have caused it: if he neglect his duty, other 

34. Ontario Department of Lands and Forests, A History of Crown Timber 
Regulations, p. 117. An outline of the legislation on this point is given in this report 
and it therefore is not necessary to repeat it here. 

35. A bill to preserve public rights in these was brought forward in the Assembly 
of Lower Canada, in 1825, but was not passed. See Journals, 1825. 

36. This act was the basis of one of the most important battles in the fight 
between Macdonald and Mowat over the question of “Provincial Rights.’’ 
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parties may put men on to clear the obstruction. Provision is made 
for arbitrating the cost. If the logs of several persons become mixed 
during the drive, as is inevitable, provision is made for common 
handling and apportionment of the expense, in short, cooperation 
is enforced. On the larger rivers, notably the Ottawa, the lumbermen 
themselves combined and formed associations for handling and 
sorting the logs. The Upper Ottawa Improvement Commission, a 
private body, was formed by Letters Patent in 1870.^^ A similar 
association was formed by the lumbermen of Georgian Bay and 
Muskoka in 1880.^^ There were river-driving regulations under 
statute in New Brunswick as early as 1792,^® and there was a boom 
company on the Saint John by 1850,^® probably formed a good 
many years before that date.^^ It is not certain whether this was a 
log-driving association or merely a sorting company, a different and 
fairly common thing. There was a log-driving company there by 
1875, at any rate, the Fredericton Boom Company,^^ ^ commercial 
concern formed with the object of making a gain from log-driving. 
It was later displaced by the Saint John River Log Driving Com¬ 
pany, a purely cooperative association.^^ This last survived until 
1924 when it was wound up owing to the falling off in the supply of 
logs caused by the tapping of the upper Saint John area by the 
railroads, by the portable sawmill and by the decreased size of 
logs, which rendered it unprofitable to drive them far down the 
river. The logs of different companies driven together are readily 
separated by the distinctive marks stamped on the butts. 

37. The Lumber Trade of the Ottawa, 1871, p. 20. 

38. Canada Lumberman, November 15, 1880. 

39. Journal of Assembly, New Brunswick, II, 24. 

40. I. D. Andrews, Trade and Navigation of the North American Colonies, p. 465. 

41. A Bill for Incorporating Certain Persons to Build a Boom on the River 
Schoodick, 1812, does not appear to have become law; Journal of Assembly, New 
Brunswick, II, 18. 

42. Canada Lumberman, September 15, 1925, “Early Days of Log Driving on the 
St. John River.” 

43. Ibid, Boom companies backed by legislative enactment were also common 
in the United States. See J. S. Springer, op. cit., p. 175, and A. G. Hempstead, The 
Penobscot Boom and the Development of the West Branch of the Penobscot River for 
Log Driving. 

44. The principal act respecting the marking of timber is the Dominion Act of 
1870. J. B. Jackson, Lumberman's Timber Mark Guide (Montreal, 1874), gives a 
reproduction of each of the registered identification marks in existence in that year. 
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When the logs had reached the mill to which they were destined, 
they were confined behind booms stretching between cribs, and 
there sorted out and brought up to the endless chain of the mill 
as desired. The drivers, meanwhile, had been paid off and were 
either spending their earnings roistering in the taverns, or had 
taken on a new occupation and were now employed in various 
capacities about the mill. Despite the strenuous nature of their 
spring occupation they as a rule seemed to be none the worse for it. 



CHAPTER V 


SAWMILLS 

Canadian forests have been exploited in different ways at different 
times in response to varying pressures of demand and supply, and 
to the influence of geography and the development of industrial 
technique. At first, demand created the square-timber export 
industry on the one hand, and the local sawmill on the other. Then 
the canal and the railroad expanded the area of exploitation and 
enabled the sawmill to follow up its retreating raw material. When 
a new source of demand arose in the United States, which accen¬ 
tuated these processes and either created or took advantage of the 
innumerable mechanical inventions that aided exploitation, the 
square-timber industry in time gave way to the great export sawn- 
lumber industry. This industry now tends to be masked in its turn 
by the rise of another method of forest exploitation, that of the 
pulp-and-paper industry. It is with the technical progress made in 
the obvious instrument of lumber production, the sawmill, that 
this chapter is concerned. 

Three types of mill may be distinguished. The first was the small 
mill of the countryside, cutting local supplies for local consumption, 
built at about the same period and with much the same communal 
methods as the first blacksmith shop, grist mill and church of the 
new settlement. Second, there were the mills cutting deals for the 
English market. These were highly specialized in product, methods 
and location, forming a class by themselves not closely integrated 
with the lumber industry proper, and need not be considered at 
this point^ further than to remark that their product, the ‘‘deal,’’ 
was a plank three inches or more thick, suitable for resawing in 
England, carefully sawn from the best material and reckoned in 
“great hundreds” of 120 single deals. These mills were in part 
built by Old Country capital and were located at river-mouth 
ports in New Brunswick, and, in Canada, in the St. Lawrence 
at Quebec and as far up the Ottawa as the head of navigation. 
Third, there were sawmills used specifically for commercial 

1. They will be studied in the author’s volume on the trade with Great Britain, 
now in preparation. 
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lumber production, chiefly for export to the United States or for 
the consuming centers at home. 

Local or communal mills formed a distinct type which has never 
been entirely absorbed in the greater industry. They were very 
cheap to put up, running from about $1,000 to $2,000;^ but their 
output was in proportion to their cost and the story goes that the 
sawyer could sit down on the log being sawn and eat his dinner 
between cuts.^ Cutting was often done on shares. On the River 
Thames in 1817, the custom was for the sawyer to take one quarter 
of the output, the millowner one quarter and the person who brought 
the logs one half.^ The miller’s share would be disposed of to persons 
not having suitable timber on their own land. The price of boards 
cut seems for many years to have been almost stationary at about 
$6.00 to $8.00 per thousand.® Frequently a gristmill was operated 
along with the sawmill, sometimes under the same roof, as is still 
commonly the case in French Canada.® 

The local mills must have been very numerous in proportion to 
the scanty population of the country. Every small water-power 
seems to have been pressed into service, as the situation on the 

2. A mill, 44 by 30, that was planned to be built about 1800 on the Niagara River, 
was to cost $2,000. Another in 1835 cost £250; Canadian Archives, Q. 295, p. 254, 
petition of Joseph Peel; John Neilson, Evidence before the Commons Committee of 
1885 on the Timber Trade, p. 144. Other instances might be quoted. 

3. Twenty-five single mills, i.e., mills with one saw, in the County of Beau- 
harnois, Lower Canada, cut about 1,200 feet per day; Journals of Council, Lower 
Canada, 1836, App. C. Evidence of L. G. Brown. In 1803, 22 mills in Charlotte 
County, New Brunswick, averaged per season, 350,000 feet. In 1834, 228 New 
Brunswick mills averaged 455,000; Winslow Papers, p. 484. In Dundas County, 
Upper Canada, in 1861, mills were cutting about 2,500 feet per day; Jas. Croil, 
Dundas, or A Sketch of Canadian History (Montreal, 1861), p. 244. 

4. Robert Gourlay, Statistical Account of Upper Canada (London, 1822), I, 294. 

5. At Hull, L.C., in 1804-1808, $8.00 per thousand (Private Papers of Philemon 
Wright); in 1817-1818, according to Robert Gourlay, about $7.50; in 1832, about 
$7.50 throughout the province—An Ex-Settler, Canada in 1832-1833-1834 (London, 
1834), p. 106; and on the Rideau in 1840 from $6.00 to $7.00. J. L. Gourlay, op. cit., 
p. 107. 

6. The following advertisement illustrates how generalized these establishments 
could be: “Mill property for sale . . . consisting of a large and convenient Grist 
Mill, with four run of burr stones and all requisite machinery; Saw Mill with 
circular, upright and cross-cut saw; Distillery with Malt Kiln: Carding Mill, with 
two machines. Picker, Fulling Mill, Shearing Machine, Cloth Press, Dye Kettle, 
etc. ...” Ottawa Citizen, April 4, 1860. 
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little River Credit illustrates. In the course of a dozen miles there 
were Row’s dam, Beattie’s, Densmore’s, Walker’s, M’Nabbs’, two 
others unnamed, ‘‘and several where the creek branches.”^ 

The characteristic mill of the exploitative industry has descended 
indirectly from the local mill and probably by two paths: as demand 
increased, the local miller would broaden out his business and begin 
to sell outside the community, probably to the agent of some 
exporting firm.® If the local supply of logs failed him, he might 
undertake to get out his own supply, putting in camps for the 
purpose. As his market developed, he would seek to embody the 
latest improvements in his mill and would then be on the way to 
becoming an entrepreneur of the familiar type.® The second path 
would be the direct introduction of elaborate mills and mill methods 
from the United States, as occurred, notably on the Ottawa, in 1851 
and the years following. 

Once demand became more than merely local, that is, roughly, 
on the opening of the American market, the only worry of the 
millowner was as to how he might get out his product fast enough. 
In this unremitting pressure on production lies the key to the 
development of the sawmill as a mechanical contrivance. Technical 
progress led always in one direction—increased capacity^®, both of 
the industrial mill and of the whole industry, mills increasing in size 
and number together over a long period of years. It was not until 
the end of the nineteenth century that capacity began to triumph 
over numbers, with a decrease in the latter. Mill history might be 
represented by the equation: Product = number x capacity. But 
during the zenith of the industry an apparently unlimited supply 
of choice raw material, continuously increasing demand, competition 
among the operators and the eflScient labor supplied by the French- 
Canadians, a race with whom the forest industries had become 
traditional and who brought to their work a pride of calling, all 
these things urged technical progress along at a rapid rate and 
created among other things the remarkably eflficient result, the 
modern sawmill. 

7. Journals of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1825-1826, p. 94. Committee on the 
Mill dams on the Credit, evidence of Timothy Speit. 

8. See Hotchkiss, op. cit., for an example of this. 

9. The Wright family of Hull, Quebec, seems to have followed exactly this line. 

10. This was not entirely true of the deal mills which stressed quality also. 
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Technical progress in North America has owed little to European 
example. While there is some evidence that Russian experience found 
its way into Canada through Englishmen who had been trained in 
the Baltic branch of the industry, such experience was confined to 
the deal industry, the sawn-lumber industry drawing from local 
ingenuity and from the United States. European sawmills remained 
primitive long after an advanced stage of development had been 
reached on this continent, and except in Scandinavia, they still 
for the most part so remain. The problems of the two continents 
were entirely different. Europeans wanted a product of high quality, 
free from knots and shakes, made exactly to prescribed measurement 
and with all edges square and cut true. That type of board, or deal, 
was, and is, best made with a single upright saw, working slowly 
under constant supervision on carefully culled material. This is 
precisely the way in which most of the “redwood’’ and “whitewood” 
of the Baltic region is made today. 

North America, on the other hand, wanted a mass-production 
article: trees had to be cut down and cut up at lightning speed and 
no one cared whether a board was longer or shorter than it ought 
to be, whether it was made with non-rectangular edges or carried 
the marks of the saw on its side. All that was necessary was to sort 
roughly into grades and what one market would not take another 
would, for there was always the insistent pressure of the demand 
arising from the subjugation of a continent. 

Hence the first and greatest effort was to increase the speed at 
which logs could be cut up and this was accomplished by a succession 
of inventions, beginning with the substitution in the seventeenth 
century of the windmill and the waterwheel for the old English 
whip saw^^ and going on through such devices as putting two saws 
and then many saws (that is, making a “gang-saw”) into the saw 
frame, to the circular saw, the “gang-circular,” the band-saw and 
the “gang-band.But lumber being such a bulky commodity, 

11. The first sawmills in the new world were built either by the Dutch about 
1625 or in New England. There is a tradition that a sawmill was built at York, 
Maine, in 1623. 

12. Approximate dates of introduction of these types of saws: “Gang-saw,” in 
sawmills, about 1835, in deal mills about 1803; circular saw, after 1840; band-saw, 
1890, this last being the most powerful of all saws. Gang-saws reached their technical 
perfection about 1870. 
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each new type of saw embarrassed its operator by cutting so much 
that the mill became choked. Hence a whole series of inventions 
designed to ‘‘clear the saw,” such as edging saws, butting saws,^^ 
rollers for shoving away the boards, “live” rollers, rotated by 
mechanical power, tracks instead of roads leading out into the 
piling yards, finally tracks with powered vehicles upon them, and 
so on. 

In this battle between saw and products, every victory of the 
accessory expedients in taking away the boards as fast as the saw 
would cut them was met by a new device for speeding up the work 
of the saw. From this urge arose the log-track with its endless chain 
taking the logs out of the water and drawing them up to the saw, 
perhaps the most characteristic feature of eastern North American 
millsthe “nigger” or ram which comes up alongside the log 
carriage and turns over the log ready for another cut, and the 
mechanical carriage which feeds the log back and forth to the saw, 
a cut in each direction. That mill has been most successful which 
has succeeded in best coordinating all these various factors to the 
one end of getting the logs through the saw and out into the piling 
grounds as boards and by-products as quickly as possible. 

Behind the specific arrangements for cutting there stood the 
question of power. There was a definite limit to the number of saws 
and accessories the old-fashioned overshot or undershot waterwheel 
would drive and also a limit to the amount of waterpower that 
might be applied to it; consequently, until the invention of the iron 
turbine wheel about 1860, the only way of increasing the size of the 
mills above a given point was by multiplying the number of water 
wheels. The iron turbine wheel has lasted down to the present day 
and enables the great waterpowers, such as the Chaudiere Falls at 
Ottawa, to be used for direct drive. 

Steam was first used in 1821^® in a mill in Saint John, New 
Brunswick. By 1850, of the 1,567 mills in Upper Canada, 154 were 

13. It was for these purposes that circular saws were first invented, about 1820. 

14. In Europe it is only in Scandinavia that logs are floated to the mill and 
sawn wet. 

15. See for early watermills and the introduction of the turbine, W. Moorsom, 
Letters from Nova Scotia (London, 1830), p. 296; Thomas Baillie, An Account of the 
Province of New Brunswick (London, 1832) and Michael Gonder Scherck, Pen 
Pictures of Early Pioneer Life in Upper Canada (Toronto, 1905), pp. 234 ff. 

16. Canada and Its Provinces, XIII, 195. 
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steam: confined to the counties which had no export trade, they 
were probably of the local convertible grist mill-sawmill type. 
After 1851^^ they increased rapidly and by about 1875, steam was 
the more common motive power and save in exceptional cases, 
water mills were no longer built. Because of the cheapness and 
abundance of water-power, steam had come in slowly, but it 
possessed certain advantages which made its ultimate adoption 
certain. When the railway opened up new country it was often 
convenient to put a mill at a place where there was no water-power, 
for example. Belle Ewart, Lake Simcoe. It also enabled a mill to 
solve the problem of disposing of its refuse by burning it for fuel.^® 
And lastly it greatly increased power, enabling a comparatively 
small mill equipped with a good circular saw to cut much more 
lumber than the old water-power mills with their numerous batteries 
of upright saws,^^ and thus allowed of a decrease in the size of the 
mill building and a gain in compactness and simplicity. 

Mills were lighted by electricity for night work as early as 1888^° 
and this most modern of all forms of power has since found numerous 
applications. In an industry singularly liable to fire it presents 
obvious advantages. 

17. See Norman Robertson, A History of Bruce County (Toronto, 1906), p. 499, 
for an interesting account of the first steam sawmill on the Saugeen River, Lake 
Huron, 1856. Failing other means of transport, the boiler for this mill was actually 
floated down the river. 

18. The great modern cylindrical “burner” for saw refuse not burnable as engine 
fuel did not come in until about 1880. The process of burning refuse as fuel was 
worked out about 1850 by the Honorable John Robertson in Saint John after 
the local legislature had prohibited the dumping of sawdust, slabs, etc., into the 
river, a practice which in time fouled even the largest rivers (Statutes of New 
Brunswick, 12 Victoria, Cap. 52). See Journals of Assembly, Canada, 1852, App. 
C.C.C.C., Head to Pakington, October 4, 1852. 

19. But to cut it very badly and wastefully: the first circular saws had to be 
made so thick for the sake of rigidity that they are said to have taken out a saw kerf 
of half an inch, that is, one-third of the wood was made into sawdust. 

20. Canada Lumberman, February, 1888. 

21. This section on general technical development is based on interviews with mill 
managers and on such works as: G. W. Hotchkiss, ojp. cit., a very good and not too 
technical account by a practical man; R. C. Bryant, Lumber, Its Manufacture and 
Distribution (New York, 1932): Waldemar Kaempffert, A Popular History of Ameri¬ 
can Invention, 2 vols. (New York, 1924); Henry Disston and Sons, The Saw in 
History (Philadelphia, 1915); The Prescott Company, The Evolution of Band Saw 
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There are two general questions which suggest themselves at 
this point, first, whether Canada contributed its fair share to 
technical development and second, whether with a declining demand 
and declining raw material, technical efficiency has been sustained. 

‘‘Yankee ingenuity” has become such a saying that inventions 
or adaptations of mechanical devices are apt to be taken for granted 
as of American origin on this continent. No doubt just because the 
American industry was so much larger, the majority of the inven¬ 
tions in connection with the sawmill were of American origin, but 
there is plenty of evidence to show that Canadians were not lacking 
in resourcefulness and contributed many original features to the 
industry. That of burning sawdust as fuel has already been referred 
to. Gang saws seem to have been introduced and developed in 
Canada a good many years before the much-advertised “Yankee- 
gate,” an arrangement of the same sort, became common in the 
United States. Patents by local people seem to have been taken out 
from an early date,^^ and ingenious methods of clearing the saw 
and of getting the lumber out into the yards were worked out in 
Canadian mills.It is a fair conclusion that an industry as large 
and technically as healthy as was the Canadian industry at its 
zenith would not be lacking in technical inventiveness.^® 

As to the other point, the matter of decline in efficiency, it is 
perhaps best judged after the question of the growth of mill-capacity 

Mills for Sawing Logs (Menominee, 1910); C. L. Trabart, “Sawmills To-day and in 
Retrospect,’’ Journal of Agriculture, November, 1916; F. A. Leete, Lumbering 
and Woodworking Industries in the United States and Canada, 3 vols. (Simla, India, 
1919). See also R. G. Lewis,“The Passing of the Big Sawmill,” in Canadian Forest 
and Outdoors, January, 1924. 

22. See on this point Canadian Archives, Q. 186A, Joseph Bouchette’s Statistical 
Report on Lower Canada, p. 25; G. W. Hotchkiss, op.cit., p. 653; Report of the 
Commons^ Committee on the Lumber Trade, 1835, evidence of William Pemberton, 
p. 192. 

23. See Journals of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1821, p. 48; Ottawa Citizen, 
September 16, 1860, et sqq. 

24. See Notitia of New Brunswick, p. 192. The writer some years ago saw a mill 
in which a stream of water led in from the river was used for carrying the boards to 
the piling grounds: they came from the saw along the various rollers, fell down an 
inclined plane into this channel and then floated between one and two miles to the 
piling grounds without being touched. 

25. In other but related industries this principle holds good, as the writer can 
testify from personal observation. 
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has been examined.^® While there are plenty of early references to 
the capacities of deal mills, there are none to those of lumber mills 
before 1855, and that probably for the good reason that before this 
date lumber was sawn almost entirely in the small local mill cutting 
a few hundred thousand feet a season.After that date American 
demand and the American immigration brought with them a rapid 
increase in the size of the mill. A mill at Bradford on the Northern 
Railway, was in 1855 cutting twelve million feet a year.^® About the 
same time a set of three mills at Buckingham, Lower Canada, was 
advertised as having a capacity of sixteen million feet. On Lake St. 
Peter, the Hunterstown Lumber Company’s “very modern mill”, 
built about 1858, could put out six million feet.^® 

About ten years later, 1870, the group of mills about Ottawa 
had grown immensely in annual output.®® In the vicinity of the city 
there were at least five mills producing upward of thirty million 
feet a year.®^ Of these, one firm was cutting up to forty million. 
By the end of the century, still greater heights had been attained. 
Mills cutting over thirty million feet a year were common in every 
lumber district and there were many which cut much more. The 
introduction of the band saw in the ’nineties had greatly increased 
technical eflSciency. It is therefore no surprise to find that the Gillies 
mill at Braeside was cutting forty million feet a season or that the 
firm of Bronson and Weston were averaging fifty million a season 
and one summer cut eighty-five million. In 1896, an American firm 

26. For this purpose the census returns are not helpful, since the number of 
small mills has always been so great that no conclusion can be formed from average 
capacities by decades. It is necessary to look at individual cases. 

27. Much of the lumber going across to Oswego from the north side of Lake 
Ontario was cut in these small mills. So the writer was informed by an old Oswego 
lumberman. 

28. Thomas Smith’s mill described in Hunter, History of Simcoe County, I, chap. 
XXV. This mill appears to have gone on cutting at this rate or slightly less until 
taken down about 1894. 

29. Other examples are: Curriers’ Mills, at the mouth of the Rideau, Ottawa, 
eight to ten million feet per year about 1860 (Toronto Globe, quoted in Ottawa 
Citizen, September 9, 1860); Peterborough mills, nine or ten millions, Poole, 
Thos. H., Early Settlement of Peterborough etc., (Peterborough, 1867). 

30. See C. Roger, Ottawa, Past and Present, The Lumber Trade of the Ottawa 
and The Resources of the Ottawa District (Ottawa, 1872). 

31. J. R. Booth; Perley and Pattee; Wright, Batson and Currier; Bronson and 
Weston; and the Gilmours. 
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erected a mill on the new Canada Atlantic Railway, which had an 
annual capacity of seventy million feet.®^ There were many mills on 
the Georgian Bay watershed which also were cutting these large 
amounts. The Victoria Harbor Lumber Company put out forty-six 
million feet in 1904. But none could equal the grand old man of 
Canadian lumbering and John R. Booth’s Ottawa mill topped all 
competitors with a capacity of 610,000 feet daily.In 1903 Booth cut 
one hundred and twenty-five million feet.^^ 

In this period, around the end of the century, the high-water 
mark in the eastern Canadian industry was probably reached. 
The most ambitious mills were built, the greatest strides in produc¬ 
tion were taken. Until after the turn of the century there was still 
plenty of pine, and after the depression of the middle ’nineties had 
passed there was an increasing market for it both at home and 
abroad. Although the first two decades of the new century saw a 
great increase in the home market, factors on the negative side 
were at work and the exhaustion of the best pine limits, the growth 
of the lusty pulp-and-paper industry and the competition of the 
forests of British Columbia all combined to arrest the evolution of 
the eastern industry along the old lines. Hence, great mills ceased to 
be built. ‘‘The day of the big saw mill cutting twenty-five million 
feet or more in a season is passing in Eastern Canada. Large old 
mills are burned and not replaced. New mills are smaller, more 
economical, nearer to the sources of supply.”^® The average produc¬ 
tion per mill in eastern Canada was 2,132,000 feet in 1908 and only 
796,000 in 1920.^® Thus despite the enormous increase in ability to 
produce and the equally large output of individual mills, the average 
production per mill of recent years is little larger than it ever was.^^ 
The small mill cutting perhaps only a few days a year, from local 

32. Ontario, Report of the Department of Lands and Forests, 1896. 

33. Officials of this company now state the capacity of this mill, running full 
time, to be 750,000 feet. 

34. These particulars are taken from Defebaugh, op. cit., I, chaps, x, xiv, xvii. 

35. R. G. Lewis, “The Passing of the Big Sawmill,” Canadian Forest and 
Outdoors, January, 1924. 

36. Ihid. It was given as 400,000 feet in 1895. This is probably a mere guess. 
Hotchkiss, op. cit., p. 27. 

37. The average of 1,034 mills in Upper Canada in 1850 was 413,000. In 1860, 
the average of 885 was 715,000. For these years see the Census, 1851, Appendix 13; 
1861, Vol. II, Table 13. 
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supplies and for local purposes, apparently obstinately holds its own 
and the great exploiting mills may to a certain extent be looked upon 
as passing phenomena. 

While the country was being settled, the number of mills 
increased along with the growth of population. After 1860, when 
settlement in eastern Canada may be said to have ceased, the num¬ 
ber of mills was stationary for some thirty or forty years, but 
capital, output, and men employed increased, a reflection of the 
shift from communal to exploitative enterprise. After the new 
century had opened, the number of mills began to shrink very 
rapidly but capital, output, and men employed rapidly increased 
owing to the greatly increased size of individual mills and to the 
general expansion of the country. Since the beginning of the war, 
not only has the number of mills continued to decrease but the 
other classifications have also fallen off. This presumably represents 
the competition of the Pacific coast and the general industrial 
dislocation of the period. 

All these data seem to point in the one direction—towards the 
decline of the eastern Canadian industry both economically and 
technically. While in individual instances it is probably more 
eflScient than ever, taken as a whole, it is hardly up to the levels of 
its best days. Or it might be fairer to say that it has altered in 
character, has become more decentralized and is just as efficient 
on a different, but not necessarily lower, plane. No doubt when the 
Pacific forests have been gutted, as gutted they will certainly be, 
and the forests of the east have enjoyed a well-earned rest, the 
eastern sawmill industry will again come into its own. For there is 
nothing clearer than the fact that if ever a country was naturally 
equipped for an industry, that country is the Laurentian region of 
eastern Canada and that industry is the making of lumber. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EXPLOITATION OF THE AMERICAN 
SUPPLY AREAS 

The way in which the lumber trade of North America spread over 
the continent may be appropriately likened to the spread of a 
forest fire: the fire is lighted at a given point, the side of a lake, say, 
and spreads back into the bush, radiating out in all directions until 
it meets some natural obstacle or burns out of material. In like 
manner, the lumber trade was begun at certain centers and spread 
from them following the raw material either until contact was 
made with the radiation from another center, or, much the same 
thing, until the supply gave out. The demand that originated from 
New York, say, worked back up the Hudson Valley, through the 
Adirondacks, across northern New York State, across southern 
Ontario into Michigan, where it met demand from the developing 
area of Chicago and the two together then cleared out the available 
supply of the raw material of the region. 

While it is by no means correct to think of the Canadian lumber 
industry as being the resultant of a mere extension of American 
demand, for there were other sources of demand, overseas and local, 
which had a large share in creating it, still the Canadian trade with 
the United States was an extension of American demand rather 
than of Canadian supply. It is necessary, therefore, in order to 
understand the conditions which called forth this demand to under¬ 
stand some of the more general aspects of the domestic American 
trade. 

Before Canadian supplies began to be drawn upon, the metro¬ 
politan centers of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States were 
already well established. They were aware of the commercial 
implications of their geographical position and had had a fairly 
long period of self-conscious economic effort back of them. They 
were none of them primarily centers of industry, but sea-ports 
depending for their development on the hinterland that lay behind 
them and their degree of success in exploiting it. Among the sources 
of wealth in the hinterland of each was lumber, and consequently the 
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lumber trade of the Atlantic coast, as has already been pointed out, 
was a matter of river-valley exploitation.^ 

In New England, shortly after settlement began, demand in the 
shape of a market in the West Indies proved sufficient to make 
forest exploitation more than a mere local industry, and consequently 
much of the technique and many of the practices afterwards 
employed throughout the continent developed at an early stage. ^ 
The West Indies trade was a trade in inch boards, shingles, oak 
staves and other miscellaneous articles. When the conditions of the 
West Indian market became well known, to these things were 
added manufactured goods such as door and window frames, 
window sashes, and even dwelling houses built in sections to be 
erected on delivery. Since there was abundance of pine near tide¬ 
water in colonial New England, the West Indian trade did not 
involve cutting very far up the river valleys and the industry 
erected upon it was a local one, conducted by inconspicuous indivi¬ 
duals. Innumerable small sawmills were built where convenient 
water-power could be obtained. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, England set up a 
system of bounties on certain items of colonial wood imported, 
among them masts. A great mast was difficult to get out of the 
bush and hard to float down stream, but when safely delivered it 
was worth a very considerable sum (sometimes £100 or more). The 
mast industry, then, tended from the flrst to be conducted by men 
of substance and as the Royal Navy came to rely more and more on 
New England masts, a tendency to large-scale industry developed. 
The chief masting rivers were the Connecticut, the Merrimac, the 
Kennebec and the Penobscot. It has been interestingly shown by 
writers on the period how by the time of the American Revolution, 
exploitation had reached the point at which the cutters on one 
river had begun to interfere with those on another.^ In fact it has 

1. For studies of various river systems, see L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll, for the 
Connecticut River; L. S. Mayo, Sir John Wentworth, for the Merrimac; R. G. 
Wood, A History of Lumbering in Maine (Orono, 1935) for the rivers of Maine 
generally; A. G. Hempstead, The Penobscot Boom and the Development of the West 
Branch of the Penobscot for Log Driving (Orono, 1931). 

2. New England cannot claim credit for them all. Some come from the Dutch 
of New York State, others from the French of Canada. 

3. See on the subject of the mast trade and colonial industry in New England 
generally the following: W. B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England; 
Gipson, op. cit \ Mayo, op. citr, Albion, op. cit 
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been maintained that the quarrel between the operators on the 
Connecticut River and the interests represented by Sir John Went¬ 
worth, Governor of New Hampshire and Surveyor-General of Woods 
and Forests, operating from Portsmouth, was the reason why the 
Connecticut interests espoused the cause of the Revolution, 
Wentworth remaining a Loyalist not only because he was of the 
oiBBcial class and had had many favors from the Crown but also 
because his profitable mast contracts would have very quickly 
terminated had he shown any revolutionary tendencies. 

After the Revolution New England found both its former markets 
closed to it by the operation of the mercantile aspects of the British 
colonial system. It therefore had to rely on its local market or on 
what it could sell in the non-British West Indies. The long diplomatic 
struggle with Great Britain which lasted from 1783 to 1830,^ and 
which turned upon British anxiety to preserve the West Indies for 
the Empire, and American anxiety to secure re-entrance to the 
former market, was the result. It is possible that New England’s 
restlessness in the new nation during this period is to be accounted 
for in part by the loss of these markets and the consequent inability 
to exploit the forest wealth of its back country as profitably as 
would otherwise have been the case. 

Still, the long coast line of New England with its many excellent 
harbors and its numerous rivers reaching back into mountainous and 
forested country constituted a natural advantage which could 
overcome serious handicaps. If lumber could not be sold in the 
British West Indies, it could be shipped coast-wise to supply the 
growing demands of other regions, notably New York, not so 
favorably situated in respect to supplies. There was also the 
constantly growing market of its own metropolitan center, Boston. 
With this increased demand exploitation worked further and 
further up the coast and higher up the rivers. The district of Maine 
became a state in 1820 and a few years later the headwaters of the 
Penobscot had become suflficiently well-known to evoke an attempt 
to settle the boundary through the ‘‘disputed territory” between 
Maine and New Brunswick.® By the ’thirties, the lumbermen had 
crossed over from the Penobscot to the upper valley of the Saint 

4. See F. L. Benns, American Struggle for the British West Indies Carrying Trade, 
Indiana Studies No. 56 (Bloomington, 1923). 

5. By the arbitration of the King of the Netherlands, 1827. 
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John and it was the disputes between rival lumber cutters as much 
as any one factor which caused the so-called Aroostook War,” 
sometimes called the '‘Lumbermen’s War,” and called forth the 
settlement of the boundary reached in the Ashburton Treaty of 1842. 
Since it was about 1835 that the first American capital, originating 
in Boston, appears to have entered the New Brunswick lumber 
industry, this contact very neatly marks the completion of expansion 
in northern New England. 

The sea had enabled New England to exploit and dispose of its 
own resources in lumber, but to secure the command of a wider 
hinterland, somehow or other the mountains to the west had to be 
crossed. Before the days of the railroad, this was practically an 
impossible task and no freight would ever have come from the west 
to the port of Boston had it not been for that fortunate invention. 
But Boston managed at last to get rail connection with the Hudson 
and that was its salvation. It is interesting to find it pushing up its 
lines to the Canadian border in the shape of a road to Ogdensburg 
built in 1850—a continuation from Rutland, Vermont, of a line 
previously built to that point—and not only to the border but 
beyond it; for the Prescott (Prescott being directly opposite 
Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence) and Ottawa line, completed in 
1854, owed much to Boston enterprise and capital. It was regarded 
as a continuation of the Ogdensburg road and was a direct bid for 
the lumber trade of the Ottawa Valley. 

While Boston was of course the center of effort for an enlarged 
hinterland, the city of Portland in Maine also attempted the same 
thing, though at a somewhat later date. It found its efforts to 
secure access to a winter port happily supplemented by those of 
Montreal. As a result the St. Lawrence and Atlantic and the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence Railroads, both later amalgamated into the Grand 
Trunk, were built between the two cities. The line enabled Portland 
to command for shipment supplies of timber beyond the watersheds 
of the near-by rivers.® 

Some of the natural advantages which New York owes to the 
Hudson River have already been mentioned. In the colonial period 
there were two factors which prevented their being fully utilized. 
In the first place the large Dutch land grants along the river, the 

6. See Wood, op, cit., p. 225, where some details on Portland and its hinterland 
are given. 
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so-called patroonships, prevented intensive settlement near at hand 
and caused the tide of immigration to flow in other directions. In 
the second place, the Iroquois were flrmly seated on the Mohawk 
River, preventing settlement up that valley and barring the way 
to the west. The partial removal of the Iroquois barrier signalized 
by the building of the post at Oswego in 1723 enabled Albany to 
get a share of the fur trade and this also beneflted New York, but 
it would nevertheless be substantially true to say that during the 
colonial period New York as a commercial center depended upon 
the resources of its immediate neighborhood, including of course, 
the coast, both east and south. 

The American Revolution broke the Iroquois barrier and the 
result was a rapid sweep of settlement westward. Lands were being 
offered for sale in the Genesee tract south of Lake Ontario, in the 
year 1790.^ With the breaking of the Iroquois barrier. New York 
could draw upon all the resources of the Hudson Valley, not only the 
good farm lands of the Mohawk Valley, but the timbered tracts of 
the Adirondacks as far up as the limit of the watershed. It grew and 
prospered on these resources but it prospered still more when De 
Witt Clinton in 1825 carried to completion his scheme of the Erie 
Canal. At one bound its hinterland for general trade was enlarged 
to the Great Lakes basin above Niagara and when the tributary 
canal from Oswego was added in 1828, Lake Ontario was included. 
With the building of the Hudson-Champlain canal in 1822 the basin 
of Lake Champlain had also become part of the hinterland, and 
when the Richelieu canals gave communication from Lake Champ¬ 
lain to the St. Lawrence in 1835, New York got in indirect touch 
with the Ottawa Valley forests. 

The effects of the completion of the canal system were apparent 
at once. The Vermont timber that had previously gone down the 
Richelieu, and thence to Quebec and England, now went to New 
York, and the economic orientation of Vermont to the St. Lawrence, 
which before the territory had become a state had made its political 

7. See An account of the soil, growing timber and other productions, of the lands in 
the countries situated in the hack parts of the States of New York and Pennsylvania 
. . . and particularly the lands in the County of Ontario, known by the name of the 
“ Genesee Tract, ” lately located and now in the progress of being settled, 1791. Canadian 
Archives, pamphlets. 
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allegiance a trifle uncertain, ceased.® The same is true of what 
timber remained on the American shores of Lake Ontario. It no 
longer went down the St. Lawrence but through the Oswego canal 
to Albany and New York. Shortly after the opening of the Erie 
Canal, the flrst signs of restlessness at the commercial domination 
of Montreal appeared in Upper Canada and from that period until 
the point was won. Upper Canadians agitated for the right of 
unfettered export and import to and through New York.^ Less than 
fifteen years after the opening of the canals, lumber was going to 
New York from the north shore of Lake Ontario, from the Rideau 
Lakes district, and from the Ottawa Valley. 

The enormous ‘‘pull” of the great metropolis on the Canadian 
forest and its long series of secondary effects will form the subject of 
later chapters. Here the intention is merely to indicate very roughly 
and as an explanation for what comes later, the origin and general 
nature of the “pull.” No one can fail to perceive the commanding 
part in it played by transportation. Communications as the key to 
the interior of the continent had been in men’s minds from the 
beginning of white occupancy and there was no illusion as to 
what a successful communication with the interior would mean for 
the city establishing it. In some respects the history of the continent 
in its more fundamental aspects could be reduced to the simple 
struggle between the Hudson and the St. Lawrence for the trade of 
the interior; or in still simpler terms, the history of much of North 
America might be termed the history of the rivalry of New York 
and Montreal. That rivalry has been described elsewhereand there 
is no need to enlarge upon it here. Suffice it to say that New York’s 
canals did not go without their challenge, which took the concrete 
form of the Welland Canal (1830) and the canalization of the St. 
Lawrence (1849). But while these undertakings were of the greatest 
intrinsic signiflcance and while they played a large part in certain 
aspects of the Canadian wood trade, they were not a direct factor 
of flrst-rate importance, though a very important indirect factor, 
in the Canadian-American wood trade. 

8. See on the Vermont question, W. A. Mackintosh, “Canada and Vermont, 
A Study in Historical Geography,” Canadian Historical Review, March, 1927, p. 9. 

9. H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower, Select Documents in Canadian Economic 
History, 1783-1885 (Toronto, 1933). 

10. Innis and Lower, op. cit., pp. 161, 217 ff. 
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Canalization had hardly succeeded in restoring for the St. Law¬ 
rence something like equilibrium with the Hudson when the latter 
scored another advantage with its railroads. The New York 
Central, completed through to Buffalo in 1853, within a stone’s 
throw of the Erie canal route all the way, underlined and 
emphasized New York’s hold on the interior. Branch lines penetrated 
into all sections of the country and facilitated communication 
with the metropolis. 

In all this lumber played a part, though not the chief part. The 
Erie Canal and the other canals had brought about the erection of 
mills at strategic points upon them, the barge system of forwarding 
timber, and the growth of the great lumber markets of Tonawanda 
and Albany. It was logical for lumber to go by water rather than by 
rail and consequently the waterways retained the bulk of the 
carriage of this commodity. But the railroad could push into points 
hard to reach by water, on rivers or creeks too shallow to ‘‘drive,” 
and collect from the local mills that inevitably arose wherever there 
was wood to be cut, their driblets of supplies. In this way, the vast 
railroad net which quickly sprang up brought down additional 
tribute from the interior. Indeed it rendered possible the building of 
light lines into wooded country for the express purpose of bringing 
out timber. Hence there came into existence the “logging railway.”^^ 

Thus in a quite short space of time the American canal and 
railroad systems radiating out from New York brought about the 
exploitation of all the forests of New York State and the neighboring 
states, and the creation of the above very large lumber markets, 
Albany and Tonawanda, with trade customs, modes of manufacture 
and a system of culling of their own. Furthermore, the New York 
demand, spreading beyond these confines, was a motivating force 
of first importance in the lumber industries of Ontario and of 
Michigan, in which state it found itself competing with other 
markets. These markets together profoundly affected the life of the 

11. The writer remembers an interesting example of one of these lines, now long 
since abandoned, near Bennington, Vermont. The roadbed could be traced high 
up into the Green Mountains, following up the rugged valley of a mountain stream. 
It tapped a tract of woodland that could not have been utilized either by water or 
by horses. Nowadays, the motor road, the motor truck and the various forms of 
tractors take the place of these old logging lines. 

12. Drives began on the Hudson in 1813, reached their crest in 1873, and 
declined after 1893; Defebaugh, op. cit.^ II, 314-315. 
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Great Lakes. Many ports came into existence, either as the sites of 
sawmills or for lumber shipments. Lumber railroads were built 
from the interior. The lakes were covered with little schooners 
carrying cargoes of lumber from or to these ports. 

Once the Lake region is reached it becomes difficult to distinguish 
between the effects of the various centers of demand. New York 
and the east pull timber out through the Erie Canal; the developing 
centers of the Lakes compete for it for themselves. The immediate 
watershed of all the Great Lakes is narrow, especially on the 
American side. Hence before the railroad era New York was in a bet¬ 
ter position to attract lake lumber than any center situated near but 
not immediately on the Lakes. The railroad at once enlarged the basin 
of the Great Lakes, enabling lumber to be sent to any interior market. 

If the watershed was narrow, the consuming centers upon it soon 
became numerous. Not to mention minor ones, on Lake Ontario 
there was Rochester; on Lake Erie, Buffalo and Cleveland; on the 
Detroit River, Detroit; on Lake Superior, Duluth; on Lake Michigan 
Milwaukee and, above all, Chicago. Practically all of these cities 
command a rich hinterland, hence their rapid and consistent growth, 
hence their sure and increasing demand for lumber. Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago had no extensive neighboring 
sources to draw upon; they did not stand at the mouth of a great 
natural lumber highway as did New York. Neither did Detroit, 
but it had behind it the magnificent pine of Michigan, easily reached 
from one of the lumber ports of Lake Huron, such as Bay City or 
Saginaw, or of Lake Michigan. Milwaukee and Duluth were in 
somewhat the same position. However, whether these lake ports had 
forests at their back or not, water transportation enabled them all 
easily to draw on the general forests of the lakes. Hence the fierce 
rush of exploitation that began about the ’forties and did not end 
until the lake forests were exhausted or nearly exhausted. In this 
gigantic battle there disappeared the pine of Michigan, in both the 
lower and upper peninsula, that of Wisconsin and that of the north¬ 
east corner of Minnesota. 

It was inevitable that demand should reach across the lakes. The 
Welland Canal on its construction had begun to draw Upper Lake 
timber down the St. Lawrence to Quebec and thence across the 
Atlantic, but it needed only a few years of rapid exploitation on the 
American side to produce an extension of the process on the 
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Canadian. Quebec demand became feeble above Niagara (although 
in the ’fifties it reached over across the neck of Ontario by means of 
the Northern Railroad and helped to exploit Simcoe County) and 
thus American demand was of primary importance in all that part 
of the province of Ontario within the watershed of the Upper Lakes. 
In no particular more than in forest exploitation has the natural unity 
of the Great Lakes basin been illustrated. 

The other great area of interior American demand was the 
Mississippi Basin. Here, too, there was no lack of developing urban 
centers, but the characteristic form of demand was rural rather 
than urban. The vast area now ‘‘filling up” had to be provided with 
numberless houses: the erection of these houses meant the fall of 
northern forests. 

The Ohio Valley could draw naturally on the forests of the 
western slopes of the Appalachians. Much of Pennsylvania’s large 
stand of white pine went down the Ohio or one of its tributaries. 
But they alone could not furnish all the material that was necessary 
and consequently the neighboring Great Lakes Basin, both American 
and Canadian, was soon drawn upon. Such states as Ohio and 
Indiana were sources of demand from the first, and it is therefore 
not surprising to find them ardently espousing any measure, such 
as the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, which would bring them cheap 
lumber. 

Further west, areas lying along the Mississippi itself and its 
western tributaries, drew on the forests of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
One of the largest demands fell upon one of the smaller supplies. 
But that supply was concentrated and of high quality; hence while 
the pine of these two states lasted, the sawmill industry had a good 
time of it. Railroads brought in lumber from other districts; but 
there is a limit to the distance which a bulky commodity like 
lumber can be carried and hence demand fell chiefly on Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and to a lesser extent on Michigan and the local 
supplies available. 

Over the northern height of land from the Mississippi lay another 
supply area, the forests of the Rainy River and the Lake of the 
Woods, but it could not be rendered available until that watershed 
was tapped by a railroad. It was not until the major share of Ameri¬ 
can settlement had been accomplished that the building of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway tapped the pine forests between Lake 
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Superior and the Lake of the Woods and enabled supplies from 
them to go out not only to the new demand area of the Canadian 
prairies but also, though in less important quantities, to Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. Some years later, American roads pushed up over 
the watershed and captured from Canadian mills the timber supplies 
on the small area of the Hudson Bay watershed situated in the 
United States. The Canadian Northern Railroad, built about 1901 
around the south end of the Lake of the Woods, pierced, in the 
valley of the Rainy River, one of the last remaining stands of pine. 
Still further west and north, the spruce areas of the parklands of the 
Saskatchewan waited for the railroad to bring them to the outer 
world, something accomplished only within the present generation. 
It is not without significance that the lumber magnates of these 
northwest regions are mostly from Minneapolis and St. Paul, the 
keys of demand on the last western outposts of the eastern forests. 

If this brief survey has made its point, it will have made very 
plain the dominating role of transportation. A river valley is 
exploited, a city springs up at its mouth. That city, consciously 
seeking to further its interests, extends its area of exploitation by 
every means in its power, especially by the newly introduced device 
of the canal and by the new form of power, steam. Then comes the 
railroad and immediately the same process begins at a hundred 
points. With the railroad the natural lines of a given hinterland are 
smudged. Hinterlands cut across each other or stretch in one direc¬ 
tion for one commodity and in another for another. But the result 
is plain—interdependent areas grow greater and greater. 

In the case of the lumber trade, the great centers of demand 
wrestle for the supplies the forest affords. When one area is exhausted 
the railroad or other mechanical devices enable them to move on to 
another. It is in this way that there came about with all the relent¬ 
lessness of a natural process, the exploitation of the forests of the 
northern coast, of the St. Lawrence Valley, of the Great Lakes 
Basin, of the western slopes of the Appalachians, of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, and the upper waters of the Hudson Bay slope. 
The process did not stop there but went on wherever merchantable 
timber could be found, from the northern Appalachians to the 
southern and thence around the coast of the Gulf of Mexico and 
into the bayous of the lower Mississippi. Finally steam and the 
railroad reached the Pacific either by sea or by piercing the 
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mountains. The last great forested area of the continent was en¬ 
countered and promptly treated as all the others had been. But the 
parts played by its local centers of demand were not commanding, 
as had been the case with the eastern forests; the eastern centers 
of demand continued to dominate, and today, as a result, one may 
see lying close perhaps to some little lumber schooner from the 
Maritimes, freighters from the Pacific coast disgorging lumber 
upon the docks of New York and Boston. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE FOREST INDUSTRIES OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES IN RELATION TO THE WEST INDIES 

Those who write upon almost any phase of Canadian history are 
at once faced with the difficulty presented by the fact that the 
country is only slowly growing into a unit built up from various 
sections whose histories for quite long periods had little to do with 
each other. Just as the history of Germany prior to 1870 must to 
a large degree resolve itself into histories of the separate German 
states, so the history of British North America before 1867 must 
resolve itself into histories of the various regions, if not of the 
separate provinces. It being almost impossible to preserve the 
unity and continuity of the story, it seems best frankly to admit 
that for the greater part of the period before Confederation there 
was virtually no economic connection between the Maritime 
Provinces and the Canadas^ and to deal with each of these areas 
separately. An exception may be made for the period of the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty, from 1854 to 1866, for it applied to all the provinces 
and its effects on them being not dissimilar they may be studied as 
a single topic. This chapter and the next will deal solely with the 
Maritime Provinces and the problems of their economies; in relation 
to their trade with the West Indies, and will also describe the first 

1. In this work it is very difficult to be entirely consistent in the use of geo¬ 
graphical terms, since the regions considered have undergone various changes in 
official and in popular designation. Out of the territory known as New France, 
ceded to Great Britain in 1763, was created the Province of Quebec, a name retained 
until 1791, when Lower Canada (now Quebec) and Upper Canada (now Ontario) 
were established. From 1841 to 1867 these were reunited as the Province of 
Canada, but during this period Lower Canada was called Canada East, and Upper 
Canada, Canada West. When the British North America Act of 1867 created the 
Dominion of Canada, they became known as Quebec and Ontario. The terms 
“Canada,” “the Canadas,” and “Canadian,” previous to 1867, apply to the 
territory just delimited, and do not include the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. These three were often referred to by 
New Englanders as “the Provinces,” and their inhabitants as “Provincials.” 
Since Confederation they have usually been termed, collectively, “the Maritimes” 
by other Canadians. “British North America” covered both “the Canadas” and 
“the Provinces” during the pre-Confederation period. 
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slight impulses towards an export trade in lumber with their 
neighbors, the Americans. 

The three Maritime Provinces have each quite individual 
economies. Prince Edward Island is primarily agricultural. Its 
area is small and its timber wealth, which for its size was consider¬ 
able, soon disappeared. It never had any significant trade in lumber 
with the United States and not a great deal with the West Indies, 
and it may therefore be at once dismissed. 

Nova Scotia, almost an island geographically, has always been 
strongly attracted to the sea, which has greatly influenced its 
economic life. Until recent times, and still to a very notable extent, 
it has been a ship-builders’, ship-owners’, sailors’ and fishermen’s 
province. For its size, its forest wealth was originally great, and 
forest exploitation, if secondary, has always been important. It 
went on in a desultory way throughout most of the eighteenth 
century but not until the arrival of the Loyalists during and after 
the American Revolution was lumbering prosecuted with much 
vigor. The Loyalists entered into the mast trade with England^ 
and into the trade with the West Indies hitherto enjoyed by the 
older colonies. The mast trade and the English trade in general 
were, and are, mostly conducted from the Atlantic coast, while the 
West Indian trade tended to center about the Bay of Fundy.^ In 
its forest policy Nova Scotia has differed from all the other provinces 
in Canada in that it has never attempted to retain title to its timber 
lands in the hands of the Crown, but has allowed them to be alienated 
in the same way as agricultural lands. It has thus lost the control 
over forest policy which the other provinces in theory at least 
possess. The results have been bad: the forests of the province have 
been mercilessly exploited, in great part by innumerable small 
owners whose methods and foresight have left much to be desired. 
The great capitalist or the strong company is not prominent in 
the forest history of Nova Scotia, and while large-scale organization 
may have plenty of faults, it does tend to eliminate some of the worst 
tendencies of the very small man: the carelessness, the waste, the 
unprogressive nature of the latter. Nova Scotia’s forest history, 
consequently, has been a rather sad and small story without the 

2. See Albion, R. G., Forests and Sea-Power (Cambridge, 1926), 'passim. 

3. See C. H. Jones, The Lumber Industry in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
unpublished master’s thesis. University of Toronto, 1930. 
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wide sweep of development that has marked most of Canada or 
even New Brunswick. 

For the purposes of this book, Nova Scotia has been relatively 
unimportant, for as will appear below, while it shared the West 
Indian trade with New Brunswick it had only a minor place in the 
export trade to the United States. Its highest exports during the 
period of the Reciprocity Treaty, for example, were under $300,000. 
It has, therefore, been deemed unnecessary to devote space to a 
separate study of the lumber trade of this province with the United 
States. 

New Brunswick from the beginning has existed on its forests, 
to the exploitation of which everything else, including agriculture, 
has been secondary.^ For most of the period with which this chapter 
is concerned, the trade with England in square timber and deals 
was the province’s great staple. To these items must be added that 
with which the English trade began, masts, wood manufactures 
and also new ships.® Until the repeal of the differential duties in 
1846, New Brunswick was almost completely under the domination 
of the English market and lumber-trade relationships with the 
United States were of very slight significance. 

It was in the trade with the West Indies that the three provinces 
found a common though varying interest. Prince Edward Island 
participated least, the other two more or less equally. This trade 
was in most respects a by-product of the American Revolution. 

While New England remained in the Empire, she virtually mono¬ 
polized the supply of the British West Indies. Her ships built 
of local materials, carried thither local lumber, local white oak 
staves for sugar and rum barrels, and locally caught fish. They 
returned bringing West Indian sugar and rum and Spanish dollars 
with which to purchase English manufactures. As a result of the 
Revolution and of their new status the New Englanders found a 
surprise awaiting them, for the West Indian door was slammed in 
their face. For two generations they sought to regain the lost 
markets while mercantilists in Great Britain sought just as zealously 

4. See the author’s Settlement and the Forest Frontier of Eastern Canada (Toronto, 
1936), for a considerably more detailed history of the relations between forest 
exploitation and agriculture in New Brunswick. 

5. The origins of the mast trade of New Brunswick have been well discussed in 
Albion, op. cit. 
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to keep them out. The result was a continuous interchange of pro¬ 
hibitions and retaliations between the two powers, fading out into 
a mere tariff controversy after the McLane negotiations of 1830 and 
disappearing altogether with free trade and the repeal of the Navi¬ 
gation Acts of 1849.® 

To British North America, the issue of the contest between the 
two principals meant no more than the possible loss or gain of a 
favorable trade channel; to the West Indies it might mean starvation. 
On the part of the West Indies it was contended^ that only the 
United States could provide a sufficient and regular supply of 
their accustomed and necessary imports, while mercantilists of 
Great Britain protested that Canada and Nova Scotia, Nova Scotia 
particularly, were able to supply the West Indies just as conveniently 
as could the United States. They found their most vehement 
advocate in J. B. Holroyd, Lord Sheffield.® The matter was put to 
the proof often enough to show that Nova Scotia could by no means 
supply the necessary imports. Lumber she probably could, flour and 
meat she certainly could not, a deflciency that was later recognized 
in the creation of certain free-warehousing ports in the province 
where goods could be brought in from the United States and for¬ 
warded thence to the West Indies.® 

6. The first part of the controversy, from 1783 to 1794, and its very complicated 
legal aspects, are covered in S. F. Bemis, Jay's Treaty: A Study in Diplomacy and 
Commerce (New York, 1923), and by Gerald S. Graham in British Policy and 
Canada^ 1774-1791 (London, 1930). See also Admiral Mahan’s Sea Power in Its 
Relation to the War of 1812, S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Masscwhusetts 
(Boston, 1921) and H. T. Manning, British Colonial Government after the American 
Revolution (New Haven, 1935). An outline of the later enactments and counter¬ 
enactments is given in I. D. Andrews’ Report on the Trade and Commerce of the 
British North American Colonies with the United States (Washington, 1851). 

7. The classical statement of the West Indies’ case was made by Bryan Edwards. 
See his Thoughts on the Late Proceedings of Government, Respecting the Trade of the 
West India Islands with the United States of North America (2nd edition, London, 
1784). 

8. His Observations on the Commerce of the American States (London, 1784) con¬ 
tains all the stock mercantilist arguments, forcefully put. See also his Strictures on 
the Necessity of Inviolably Maintaining the Navigation and Colonial System of Great 
Britain (London, 1806). 

9. Under the Colonial Trade Act of 1822. The controversy produced a voluminous 
literature of pamphlets and other special pleadings, as well as the usual crop of 
parliamentary papers. In addition to Sheflfield, George Chalmers took up the 
mercantilist cudgels in his Opinions on Interesting Subjects of Public Law and 
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It was lumber that the Loyalists at once pitched on as the obvious 
commodity for a trade with the West Indies, and the capital and 
new energy which they brought with them went far to create that 
trade. 

There is a large growth of White Pine fit for Masts and Spars of any 
dimension. In fact from my own observation and from information I have 
had from undoubted authority, I am fully convinced that the Grand Bay 
of Passamaquoddy alone can supply the whole British West India Islands, 
with Boards and every species of Lumber that can be shipped from any 
part of New England, oak staves excepted. Masts, spars and square 
timber, suitable for the British Market, can be furnished to any extent 
from here, and nothing prevents all these articles from being now furnished 
in the greatest abundance, of the best quality and on at least equal terms 
with any other part of the Continent, but the want of Inhabitants and Saw- 
Mills, in both which we have the most promising prospect of cutting a very 
respectable figure in the course of this year.^® 

The newcomers infused a new life into the sleepy settlements 
they found in existence on their arrival. For example, there had been 
a settlement at the mouth of the Saint John for many years. A 
sawmill had been built there in 1766.^^ 

But the place was inconsiderable until the Loyalists came, then to 
view this town (Saint John) in so short a time would astonish every 

Commercial Policy, Arising from American Independence (London, 1784). On 
behalf of free trade with the former colonies Richard Champion wrote his Con¬ 
siderations on the Present Situation of Great Britain and Ireland and the United 
States of America, with a View to Their Future Commercial Connections (London, 
1784). Other prominent writings treating the question of the admission of the 
United States into the West Indies were The Present State of Nova Scotia with a 
Brief Account of Canada, and the British Islands on the Coast of North America, 
(2nd edition Edinburgh, 1787); William Knox, Extra Official State Papers (London, 
1787); Collection of Interesting and Important Reports and Papers on the Navigation 
and Trade of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Colonies in the West Indies and 
America (London, 1807), a valuable compendium; A Compressed View of the Points 
to he Discussed in Treating with the United States of America (London, 1814); “A 
British Traveller,” The Colonial Policy of Great Britain Considered with Relation 
to Her North American Provinces and West Indian Possessions (London, 1816); 
A General Description of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1823); On Colonial Intercourses 
(London, 1830); Henry Bliss, The Colonial System (London, 1833). 

10. Winslow Papers (Saint John, 1910), p. 700, William Pagan to Dr. William 
Paine, St. Andrews, May 2, 1784. 

11. James Hannay, History of New Brunswick (Saint John, 1910). 
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stranger as it would to see the improvements going on in the Country. 
The number of Saw Mills erected are very great, and can only be imagined 
from the noble prospects this Country opens for lumber, and which is not 
to be equalled in any of the States . . 

Saw Mills are erected and other improvements making in places where 
old Nova-Scotians never trod. A Capt. Taylor, of Stephen Delancey’s 
regiment, has commenced his operations at St. Mary’s Bay and the Sissiboo 
river. New Mills are building in the neighborhood of Annapolis and Gran¬ 
ville,—and almost in every other considerable town (writes Edward 
Winslow to Ward Chipman.)^^ I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind 
that the countries of Nova Scotia and Canada can supply the British 
West Indies with every article they want.^^ 

He points out that since the lumber for all the thousands of houses 
built in Nova Scotia for the accommodation of the refugees in the 
preceding year has been supplied by the settlers already there, 
“who God knows are not remarkable for their industry,’’ surely it 
will increase immensely “when a multitude of spirited men shall 
find it an object for their attention.” 

His hopes receive justification from a letter of Colonel Fanning 
to Chipman, written just at the same time. Fanning informs him 
that “there is a Commerce commencing thence [Saint John] with 
the West Indies. They have actually loaded six large vessels with 
inch Boards, White Oak Staves, Hoop Poles, and etc., for the 
West Indies.”^® Several cargoes of lumber had already been sent 
from St. Andrews to the same market.^® Thus the new trade 
seems to have begun. It was to be some years before the new pro¬ 
vinces were sufficiently productive to make up the “peddling” 
cargoes which had been the Yankees’ secret of success in the West 
Indian Trade, but they were improving rapidly. 

12. William Donaldson to Thos. Newland, February 9, 1785, Winslow Papers^ 
pp. 266-267. 

13. Ibid., pp. 189-190, April 26, 1784. 

14. Ibid. New Brunswick was set apart as a separate province in this year, 1784. 

15. Ibid., p. 197. 

16. The Present State of Nova Scotia. 

17. In 1791 the Friends, 155 tons, entered outward from Quebec for Grenada, 
with the following cargo, one of at least respectable variety: 110 barrels of flour, 
185 quintals of biscuit, 896 bushels of oats in puncheons, 8,391 barrel staves, 
1,115 headings, 1,087 fifteen-foot and 2,000 ten-foot pine boards, 4,000 hoops, 
44 tierces and 26 barrels of salmon. Canadian Archives, Reports Outwards of 
Vessels from Quebec, June 10 to November 18, 1791. Cargoes from the Maritimes 
appear to have been similar. 


C,F.—7 
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This West Indian trade has changed very little in nature over a 
long period of years. If cargo manifests from different periods be 
compared they will be found strikingly similar/® mainly small 
shipments of fish, flour, box shooks, shingles and lumber. These 
assorted cargoes of miscellaneous commodities were well suited to 
the nature of the business, a retail trade among the creeks of the 
islands for which the small Province schooners were well adapted, 
rather than wholesale dealings with large importers. Coarse salt 
fish, served for the negroes in the days of slavery, and the lumber 
items sold readily for the day-to-day uses of the plantations. 
Although today, and for a good many years past, special lumber 
schooners, with capacities of from 300,000 to 1,000,000 feet^® 
according to the ports to which they are bound, carry most of the 
lumber, the small port-to-port schooners, doing coasting work about 
Nova Scotia in the summer or going to the Banks fishing, find it 
convenient to run down to the West Indies during the winter and 
doubtless always will. 

The lumber for these assorted cargoes came from small local 
mills. Many of these mills would be owned and managed by men 
who had farms in the neighborhood and whose interests also extended 
to the sea and ships. The Bluenose^® farmer, proclaimed the handiest 
man in the world, was commonly credited with raising the potatoes 
for his cargo, felling and sawing the lumber for it, building his own 
schooner in his spare moments and finally sailing her down to the 
Islands where he turned merchant and disposed of his wares. The 
picture still holds to a certain extent, though of course, organization 
and capital here as elsewhere, have come into it.^^ 

18. Compare the following, taken from the files of the Nova Scotian for 1854, 
with that of the Friends in 1791, as given in the note above: In August, 1854, the 
Arrow, for the foreign West Indies: 924 quintals of codfish, 120 barrels of ale-wives, 
25 barrels of mackerel, 417 quintals of “scale fish,’’ 75,000 shingles and 2,000 feet 
of lumber. The Billow Day, for the British Islands: besides various consignments of 
fish, 300 feet of ash oars, 14,000 shingles and 8,000 feet of lumber. The Bell Dickson, 
north side of Cuba, 81 box shooks, 253 hogshead shooks, 73,000 feet of lumber 
and 100 kegs of nails. 

19. Defebaugh, op. cit., I, 252. 

20. A common term along the Atlantic coast for a resident of Nova Scotia. 

21. “A farmer on the South Mountain will cut down lumber on his farm, and 
will convey it with his own horses to the shores of the bay. With or without the 
aid of a carpenter, he will lay down the lines of a ship. He will build it himself, with 
the aid of his sons: he will even do the smith’s work with his own hands. He will 
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The trade was at first purely intercolonial but as restrictions were 
lifted, it gradually expanded into a trade with the Caribbean in 
general and with South America. Well before 1850, Nova Scotian 
schooners were to be found in the ports of every West Indian island, 
whatever its nationality. They were also making voyages, on which 
they carried very much the same kind of cargo, to the Canaries, 
Madeira and Spain. Sometimes, they would take cargoes of lumber 
down south, bring back southern produce, take aboard more lumber 
in Nova Scotia and carry the whole to Newfoundland.Before 
1830 the amount of business done with the West Indies at any given 
time depended largely on whether or not the ports of those islands 
were open to the vessels and products of the United States. Under 
conditions of free competition, the West Indian planter would 
always prefer the cheaper and better white-oak stave of the southern 
states to the dear and unsatisfactory article that came from the 
north. He also was just as ready to buy from the New Englander as 
from the Bluenose, especially when the former could offer him 
greater Variety of articles. It was only when New England no longer 
had cheap lumber to send down that “the Provinces’’ strengthened 
their hold on the West Indian markets. So far as statistics go, it 
does not seem that exports of lumber from the Provinces to the 
West Indies attained the totals which the old colonies had exported 
before the Revolution until seventy years or so after that event. 
Thus in 1770, the continental colonies had sent to the British 
West Indies some thirty-four million feet of pine boards, but in 
1828, even though American ships were excluded, British North 
American exports were only nineteen million feet. They appear to 
have risen during the ’thirties and by 1840 were up to thirty-eight 
million feet.^^ 

mortgage his farm to buy the materials, and will rig it himself. He will then load it 
with firewood from his own farm, and himself sail the ship to Boston, and sell 
cargo or ship, or both; or he will take a freight thence to the West Indies, if he can 
get it.’’ J. F. W. Johnston, Notes on North America, Agricultural, Economical and 
Social (Edinburgh, 1851), I, 31. 

22. The Gad takes to Bay St. George 33 barrels of flour, 44 hogsheads of salt 
and 300 feet of lumber. The Superior takes salt, flour, molasses and shingles. Nova 
Scotian, August 21, 1854. 

23. All these figures are round numbers. See Sheffield, Observations, Appendix, 
Table VI; Montreal Gazette, March 1, 1830, and Parliamentary Paper No. S49 
of 1842. 
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In the trade, New Brunswick seems to have had the lion’s share, 
at least so far as the single commodity, lumber, was concerned. 
Canada never took very much part in it, save in staves, which could 
not be made in the Maritime Provinces on account of lack of raw 
material. Throughout the period and to the present day, lumber has 
always been a convenient and constant commodity in the West 
Indian trade, but those markets have never been large enough to 
make the trade conspicuously important. 

24. In 1840 New Brunswick sent twenty-six million feet against Nova Scotia’s 
twelve. Ibid. 
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THE FOREST INDUSTRIES OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES IN RELATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES, PRIOR TO 1854 

The West Indian trade of the Maritime Provinces was begun by 
Americans, albeit British xAmericans, and this incidence of the older 
colonies on the newer has never been terminated. The American 
Revolution came as close to providing a sharp break as anything 
could, but even its sequence in the Loyalist migration was in a 
sense an extension of the frontier of New England. Old ties were 
snapped for a time but they were gradually resumed and while the 
migrants never wavered in their political allegiance to the mother 
country they did not cease to be Americans, whose habits of thought, 
ways of life and social connections bound them closely to that 
other motherland of theirs westward along the Atlantic coast. 
Nova Scotia, after all, was “New England’s outpost,”^ and New 
Brunswick was but an extension of the coast of Maine. While the 
artificial restrictions of the colonial system, as long as they lasted, 
were fairly efficient in retaining “the Provinces” within the economic 
sphere of the Mother Country and of the West Indies and cutting 
them off from that of “the States,” it surely was inevitable that 
eventually propinquity, familiarity and relationship would outweigh 
political considerations and bring about commercial relations. 

But political considerations and vested interests were strong and 
when joined to the very heavy pull of the rapidly expanding 
English market of the early nineteenth century, they were sufficient 
to suspend the action of the other forces mentioned for many years. 
Not until Sir Robert Peel’s assaults on the old colonial system, 
with their very revolutionary effects on all the colonies, did the basic 
factors begin markedly to assert themselves. Hence to try to describe 
the Provinces’ trade in forest products with the United States 
before 1846 is to try to describe something which hardly existed. 
Only the first faint beginnings of contacts are discernible and in 
many cases, such contacts can hardly even be put under the head 

1. See J. B. Brebner, New England's Outpost (New York, 1927); also his Neutral 
Yankees of Nova Scotia, (New York, 1937). 
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of trading relationships, but belong rather under those of political 
and personal relationships. The influence of the expanding frontier 
of Maine was felt in New Brunswick, beyond a doubt, but it was 
felt in the form of the growth of a lusty and occasionally dangerous 
neighbor, who pressed on political boundaries and sometimes 
sent his sons over, as individuals, on none too scrupulous errands. 
Industrial and capitalistic expansion of the familiar sort into the 
Province from New England was in this period just beginning. 

After the Revolution, the attempt to reconstitute the Empire, 
or at least the attempt to continue it as it had been, less the revolted 
colonies, made itself manifest in public forest policy, as in most 
other spheres. In the course of the eighteenth century, there had 
grown up in British North America an Imperial forest policy which, 
had things gone more happily, might, with its analogues, the Imperial 
military policy, the Imperial Indian, land and western policies, the 
Imperial trade policy and others of the sort, have become the 
foundation for a centralized or even a national government of the 
whole continent under the British flag. When the English came to the 
new world, they recognized its forest wealth at once and while 
according to the genius of the more or less happy-go-lucky eighteenth 
century, trees were for the most part left to the mercies of whatever 
individuals wished to cut them down, the exigencies of Britain’s 
navy gradually brought about in a left-handed way a species of 
forest policy. This was the famous ‘‘Broad Arrow” expedient so 
interestingly described by R. G. Albion in his Forests and Sea Power, 
by which trees suitable for masts were actually marked with a 
“broad arrow” by a representative of the Imperial government, 
the Surveyor-General of Woods and Forests, and thus reserved to 
the Crown against all private persons. For many years prior to the 
Revolution and more years after it, this post was held by Sir John 
Wentworth, of the great lumbering and masting family of Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire, whose fortunes had been built on the 
exploitation of the pine forests of their native province. Wentworth 
was governor of New Hampshire before the Revolution and later on 
became governor of Nova Scotia. Through the local irritation they 
caused, his vigorous efforts to conserve pine timber for naval use 
(and possibly for the Wentworth family, though that is not proved) 
constituted a factor of some importance in the revolutionary 
movement. They also stamped certain features permanently 
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into the forest and timber policy of the crown, features that were 
abandoned in the old colonies but carried over into the new, chiefly 
by Wentworth himself. Among these the most striking was the 
provision for the reservation of pine timber fit for naval purposes 
in all titles to land, which was incorporated in all grants in the 
post-revolutionary Empire in North America and whose vestigial 
remains still linger in modern provincial grants—in the shape of an 
unqualified reservation of pine timber to the Crown. Thus, apart 
from the later timber-berth system which grew up from other 
causes, title to land in what is now the Dominion of Canada has, 
with some minor local exceptions, never been absolute but from 
the first has carried this important limitation and certain others. 

Wentworth was still prosecuting suits in London for infraction of 
the Broad Arrow regulations as late as 1810,^ but with his passing 
and with the end of the wars in 1815, the efforts of the Admiralty 
to control the forest supplies of the colonies from London quickly 
lapsed and whatever forest policy there was in the colonies came to 
be administered by each local authority. As a matter of fact, there 
was for some time practically no forest policy. There was a hiatus 
between the eighteenth century Imperial attempt at protection, 
or rather conservation, of the forests and the growth of a local 
forest policy based upon the new conditions of the nineteenth 
century. This local forest policy gradually took shape owing to the 
growth of the square-timber trade with England, the producing end 
of which was essentially a matter for numerous small individuals, for 
whom it was easy to slip out into the woods for the winter and 
“make” a few sticks of timber with the broadaxe. Their pressure 
on each other, together with the Crown’s prospect of getting money 
out of them which would not come within the control of the local 
legislature, made some sort of regulation necessary. Licenses to 
cut square timber and dues on square timber cut constituted the 
germ, as it were, from which the present Canadian timber policy 
(the same in principle in all provinces but Nova Scotia) grew up. 

But during the hiatus, there was little if any regulation and private 
persons could do virtually as they liked with the timber on accessible 
Crown lands.^ In New Brunswick, until about 1820, almost anyone 
could go on to the ungranted lands of the Crown (and he need not 

2. See Albion, op. cit., p. 352. 

3. See Captain Hatch to Judge Winslow, April 23, 1809, Winslow Papers^ p. 634. 
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be too particular whether the lands were Crown lands or private 
lands, so long as they were far enough away from observation) and 
cut timber. After 1820, a system of licenses was set up, permits being 
issued for the cutting of a prescribed number of tons of timber and 
a certain rate being charged per ton. But official complacency and 
local pressure allowed payments to be postponed and when the 
Crown did make an effort to collect outstanding accounts, it failed.^ 
For at least a generation, or until about 1840 or 1850, when the 
forest industries began to assume a more tangible capitalistic 
form. New Brunswick remained the small individual cutter’s 
paradise, Crown timber lands practically lying open to all comers.® 
During the first part of the gap between the old and new policies, 
from as early as 1809 on, if not before, there is little doubt but that 
American adventurers with the frontiersman’s disregard for legality 
took advantage of the loose conditions in New Brunswick and 
swarmed into the woods to make timber along with the natives. 
Captain Hatch, writing to Judge Winslow in that year, complaining 
of the disregard of the timber laws says specifically that "‘foreigners 
as well as subjects” have been engaged in it.® 

In 1817, there was included in a set of regulations designed to 
curb illegal cutting, a clause requiring licenses to be granted to 
British subjects only^ and apparently there was some attempt to 
enforce it, as in 1819 two Americans, Turner and Emmery, were 
arrested near Newcastle and 1,000 sticks of illegally cut timber 
seized.® 

In 1822 riots were said to have occurred between the settlers on 
the River Miramichi and “lumbermen” from Maine, who pre¬ 
sumably would be trespassers® and in 1825 there were still Americans 
on this river, either legally or illegally; for among the sufferers from 
the great fire of that year there were eighteen Americans who lost 
£3,666 and were given from relief funds £785.^® And during all this 
period, while the great staple export trade in square timber and 

4. J. Hannay, op. cit. 

5. Isaac Stephenson, Recollections of a Long Life, 1829-1915 (Chicago, 1915). 

6. Winslow Papers, loc. cit. 

7. New Brunswick, Minutes of the Executive Council, August 26, 1817. 

8. Ibid., 1819, Document 131. 

9. Canada and Its Provinces, XIH, 194. 

10. Canadian Archives, “List of Citizens of the United States Suffering by 
Fire—Miramichi, 1825.” 
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deals to Great Britain was growing up, many workmen, as well 
as the supplies of food, chiefly pork and wheat, for the timber- 
makers, were procured from the United States. The workmen, of 
course, were mainly skilled shipwrights or millwrights. New 
Brunswickers were good broad-axe men, but in the beginning not 
mechanics, though they seem to have contributed a good many of 
the shipwrights from the first, and by 1825 had produced a surplus 
of them, who duly distributed themselves over every region of the 
Atlantic coast after the panic of that year.^^ 

Shipwrights and other skilled mechanics were by no means the 
only persons leaving the Maritimes for the United States. All 
historians are aware that no sooner had the Loyalist migration 
begun than a reverse flow set in back to the former rebellious 
homeland. That flow has never ceased and may be regarded as the 
beginning of the process of emigration which has drained the 
Maritime Provinces of so much of the best of their human material 
and which has kept their population from increasing materially. 

As might be expected, the lightly rooted backwoodsmen who 
were engaged in some form of forest industry, from the first were 
among the most mobile of all the elements of the Maritime popula¬ 
tion. While Prince Edward Island was in process of clearing, young 
men from its farms who had been brought up in an atmosphere of 
axes, horses and tree cutting would come over to the north shore 
of New Brunswick for a winter’s work at cash wages. Another year, 
emboldened by their experience, they might go on to the woods of 
Maine, where their willingness to accept low wages, thus under¬ 
cutting the native Americans, and their ""brogue” rendered them 
unpopular. The easy way in which some of them succumbed to the 
temptations of the shantyman’s life—the prolonged drinking bouts 
and brawls at the close of the spring drive—though shared by them 
in common with most lumberjacks, of course accentuated the local 
feeling against them and the epithet ‘‘Pay Ay” (""P.E.,” or Prince 
Edward Islander) came to have in Maine, a hundred years ago, 
somewhat the same significance as does ""Bohunk” in the Canadian 
north today. 

11. Peter Fisher, History of New Brunswick, 1825 (Saint John, 1921), p. 72. 

12. See J. F. W. Johnston, Notes on North America (Edinburgh, 1851). Also 
I. Stephenson, ojp. cit., and Ships, Colonies and Commerce, An Appeal to the Rt. Hon, 
Wm. Huskisson (Saint John, 1826). 

13. See F. H. Eckstorm and M. S. Smith, Minstrelsy of Maine (Boston, 1927). 
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They were by no means the only “Provincials” who drifted 
over to the American side, though they were the only ones who 
seem to have acquired a distinct reputation. Perhaps New Bruns- 
wickers in the Maine woods were too similar to the men of Maine 
themselves to be distinguished, perhaps “Pay Ay” was a term for 
all Provincials indifferently, or perhaps it marked a nice line 
between the Loyalist stock of the Provinces and the later Scottish 
and Irish settlers, whose speech would be different from that of 
New England. At any rate, all classes emigrated, though since it 
was chiefly the newcomers of the early nineteenth century who 
were settled in the backwoods of New Brunswick, probably a 
greater proportion of them than of the original Loyalists were to 
be found in the American camps. 

They took with them across the line their skill with the broad 
and narrow axe, their hardihood, willingness to work and, 
compared with American ideas, low standard of living. Conse¬ 
quently, like all other immigrants who ask less from life than the 
people already established in the land, they got on rather well. 
From Maine, they went on farther and farther into the Union, 
carrying many little distinctive touches of New Brunswick woods 
technique with them. There is direct evidence which shows they got 
as far as Wisconsin, and no doubt many of them eventually arrived 
on the Pacific coast. A very good example was Isaac Stephenson, 
whose father came from the old country in the 1820’s and settled 
far up the Saint John River. The young Stephenson was born in the 
bush and learned to use an axe at approximately the same age as he 
learned to walk. His father was the usual mixture of amateur farmer 
and timber cutter, who flourished for a time, but eventually got into 
debt as they all did, and had to depart quickly and unceremoniously 
over the border to save from the sheriff whatever he could carry 
away with him. Isaac Stephenson still worked for a time in 
Maine, then when the Maine pine woods were beginning to play 
out, was induced to go out west, where Maine capital was being 
put into new ventures. Eventually he settled down in Wisconsin, 
getting into business for himself and winding up his career as a 
United States Senator. His career was probably exceptional in its 
success, but not in its other aspects for there must have been 
hundreds of obscure New Bruns wickers who did much the same 
thing. When export markets for all other commodities have failed. 
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the Maritimers have consistently saved the situation by exporting 
themselves. 

As the preceding remarks would imply, the temptations of the 
timber industry, its illusory promises of an easy cash return for a 
winter’s work in the woods, when the farm did not require much 
attention, proved too much for many of the settlers in the New 
Brunswick forests. Their neglect of their farms ended either in aban¬ 
donment or in extremely slovenly farming. Thus the Province never 
raised enough food for its own consumption. Great quantities of flour 
were imported through Boston and Portland, at flrst of American 
origin, later, when rail connection with Montreal was established, 
largely of Canadian. Salt pork, that invariable staple of the camps, 
also came from the United States. The third member of the lumber¬ 
man’s trinity, molasses, came up from the West Indies and was thus 
rather more respectable than the other two, since it formed a fair 
exchange for Provincial exports, while food from the United States 
had to be paid for mainly in cash. Many and bitter were the local 
indictments of an industry which sapped the energies of ‘‘a bold 
peasantry” and kept the Province dependent for its very food on 
a foreign country. 

The flrst genuine and legitimate impact of the American lumber 
industry on that of New Brunswick appears to have taken place 
in 1834 or 1835. Capital from Massachusetts had been going into 
the timber lands of Maine for some fifteen years but it was not until 
about 1832 that these lands became the subject of much speculation.^^ 
From 1832 until late in 1835, Maine timber lands constituted the 
basis for a ‘‘boom” as exciting while it lasted as that in Western 
Canadian real estate in 1910-1912, or in lots in Florida after the War. 
There was the usual process of buying land one day and selling it for 
twice as much the next, the usual accompaniment of unreason and 
fraud. The frenzy soon spread over the border and in 1833 there were 
reports of large sums of money having been invested in New Bruns¬ 
wick timber lands. Again, in 1834, speculators from Maine appeared 
to have purchased large areas of timber lands in New Brunswick.^® 

14. For a description of the timberland “boom” in Maine, see R. G. Wood, 
A History of Lumbering in Maine, 1820-1861 (Orono, 1935), pp. 74 ff. 

15. Bangor, Maine, Republican, quoted in Wood, op. cit., p. 77. 

16. Enquiry before the Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands, Lower Canada, 
1838: Evidence of T. A. Stayner. See also Canadian Archives, Miscellaneous 
Papers on New Brunswick, Vol. M, 746, Aberdeen to Campbell, December 23,1834. 
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In 1835 New Brunswick’s current prosperity was ascribed to 
“the great amount of American capital lately expended in timber 
lands, mill seats,” etc.^^ Two specific instances may be cited. The 
“Saint John Mills and Canal Company, . . . composed principally 
of enterprising capitalists from the United States ” about that year or 
the next was building mills at Saint John.^® The “Tide Mills” in 
the same city were built in 1836 or 1837 by Boston capitalists.^® 
These two names may refer to the same mills, of course. At any rate, 
the reason ascribed for this movement of American capital tallies 
with what is known about the similar movement into the Canadas 
at this time. It was a refiection of the wave of speculation which 
passed over the United States in those years and which culminated 
in the panic of 1837. The panic terminated the movement and we 
do not hear of further immigration of American capital for another 
ten years or more. 

This movement of capital apparently did not result in an export 
trade developing to the United States. Maine, presumably, was too 
formidable a competitor. The official records of New Brunswick give 
no returns for wood exported to the United States until 1842, in 
which year the value of such exports was about £3,000 only^® so that 
the mills built with American capital must have been intended for 
the ordinary business of deal cutting for the British market. That 
is, they would be getting out a fairly high-grade product, carefully 
sawn, consisting of boards three inches or more thick, either pine or 
spruce, corresponding respectively to the “red-wood” and “white- 
wood” deals from the Baltic. These mills would be similar in 
nature to modern American branch factories in Canada, set up 
to take advantage of Canadian raw material, Canadian cheap 
labor and the Canadian preference in the British market. 

One good reason for the failure of mills built with American 
capital to enter into trade with the United States lay in the attitude 
of the people of Maine. The Maine delegation in Congress, with one 
exception, voted for the tariff of 1832, which tariff imposed a duty 

17. Montreal Gazette, September 10, 1835. 

18. Notitia of New Brunswick, 1837, p. 115. 

19. James Hannay, Saint John and Its Business (Saint John, 1875), p. 95. 

20. Journals of Assembly, New Brunswick, Appendices, Annual returns of 
exports and imports. These returns are unsystematic before 1842 but they make it 
clear enough that there was little export of wood to the United States. 
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of 25 per cent on rough pine lumber. By 1842, protectionist 
sentiment against Provincial lumber seems to have been rife, and 
Maine congressmen were responsible for the inclusion in the new 
tariff of that year of duties of 20 per cent on rough boards, staves, 
scantlings, sawed timber not planed, timber for wharves and 
firewood.These duties remained substantially unchanged in the 
tariff of 1846, other schedules being raised. They were suflScient to 
prevent any import trade, if indeed New Brunswick could have 
competed without them. There is little evidence to suggest that 
Province wood was the bogey so frequently conjured up in Maine, 
and for the simple reason that the Provinces were primarily 
interested at this time in the British market. 

There was one locality which nature had rendered immune to 
the effects of tariffs, the St. Croix River, the boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick. Logs or square timber might be cut on 
either bank of the upper reaches of the river and on arrival at the 
head of navigation, Calais, Maine, and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
they could be directed to whichever side prices and market conditions 
seemed to indicate as best. Tariff ingenuity never seems to have 
been able to cope with this situation. For trade purposes, the area 
was a unit despite the boundary line, and firms in it hardly had a 
national character, apparently making a practice of maintaining 
mills and offices on both sides of the river. 

It is possible that the American-built Saint John mills had for 
their object the manufacture into lumber of logs from the so-called 
‘‘disputed territory” along the Aroostook River and the upper 
Saint John, where an unsettled boundary constituted for many 
years a source of friction which threatened the peace between the 
two English-speaking peoples.^® But as everything in connection 

21. Customs Tariff of 1842, 62 Cong., 1st Sess., Sen. Doc. 21, III, p. 413. 

22. Cong. Globe, 27 Cong., 2d session, II, 758; Tarif Acts, 61 Cong., 2d session. 
Ho. Doc. 671, LXXIX, p. 128. 

23. I am indebted for this short account of tariffs, together with the references, 
to Professor R. G. Wood of the University of Maine. An outline of American tariffs 
on lumber may also be found in Defebaugh, ojp. cit. 

24. See J. P. Springer, Forest Life and Forest Trees, p. 180, and the Reports of the 
Commissioner of Customs, New Brunswick, 1861 ff. 

25. Though it was stated in 1839 that this district was still turning out nothing 
but “ton” timber. Wood, op. cit., p. 22. 
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with the territory was so uncertain until the matter was settled by 
the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, Americans would hardly risk erecting 
mills on alien soil to make lumber from forests that might or might 
not belong to them. Be that as it may, the problems occasioned by 
the international position of the Saint John, rising in one country 
and reaching the sea in another, demand examination. 

The Saint John rises in what is now the State of Maine, flows 
north-east for some distance and at the point where it intersects 
longitude 69° W. becomes the international boundary. It describes 
a great arc, turning first east-northeast and then southeast. At 
about the point where its general direction becomes south, or in 
other words where the famous boundary line from the headwaters 
of the St. Croix intersects it, it enters New Brunswick and flows 
through that province to the sea. In the arc formed by it, roughly 
corresponding to the wedge that Maine thrusts up into Canada, 
lay the “disputed territory,’’ whose outlet was thus through British 
territory. On its southern slope, commanding a small portion of 
the area, there rises the Penobscot River, whose headwaters are 
thus not very far away from those of the important tributary of the 
Saint John known as the Aroostook. 

Although the historian of New Brunswick seems to indicate 
that Americans had penetrated into this territory, presumably by 
way of the Penobscot, before Maine was constituted a state^®, it 
does not seem to have been an issue in any sense whatever before 
that event. A boundary settlement upon some other principle 
than that provided by the ambiguous phraseology of the treaty of 
1783 never seems to have been discussed at Ghent in 1815. Juris¬ 
diction over the territory, pending a settlement, had been exercised 
by New Brunswick; but as the territory was wilderness, except for 
the Acadian settlement on the Madawaska—one of the upper 
tributaries—jurisdiction was a word rather than a reality. In one 
manner only does government seem to have acted and that not 
unnaturally was to grant licenses for the cutting of pine timber, cer¬ 
tainly not a great matter. Given the easy-going habits of the time, 
the timber would no doubt have been cut anyway. 

But as soon as Maine was constituted a state, interference arose 

26. James Hannay, History of New Brunswick, I, 425. See also Stephenson, 
op. cit, p. 46. 
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from the American side.^^ In 1821, American officials crossed into 
New Brunswick and seized timber which they alleged had been cut 
on the ‘‘Restook” within the disputed territory. In 1825, Maine 
sent in surveyors and gave deeds to the Acadians of the Madawaska 
settlement. Complaints had already been made to Washington by 
the governments of Maine and Massachusetts about the issue of 
timber licenses by New Brunswick, Washington had communicated 
with London, and London had sent out a prohibition of further 
issue. But the government of Maine, aware that the licenses had 
been suspended, placed agents at Madawaska and the Aroostook 
with power to grant permits of their own to cut timber—knowing, 
of course, that any timber cut would have to be taken out through 
Saint John and sold in Great Britain. 

Two years later, in 1827, there followed the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands, which was not accepted by the United 
States, and things were allowed to drift again. The State of Maine 
seems to have acted on the assumption that the disputed territory 
lay within its boundaries and from time to time seizures were made 
of logs cut in it. Sometimes logs were smuggled past the guards at 
night or, having been seized, were cut away and turned adrift. 
Eventually the friction engendered by this policy led to the so-called 
‘‘Aroostook War.”^^ 

Very possibly the acute crisis of 1825 and 1826 and the depression 
which followed it relieved the pressure on the timber from the 
upper Saint John, while the prosperity preceding the crisis of 1837 
heightened it once more. At any rate, in 1836 applications to be 
allowed to market timber cut in the disputed territory came before 
the Provincial government, only to be refused.Apparently cutters 
soon learned how to circumvent refusals—it would be very easy, 
once the timber was floated down beyond the disputed boundary— 
for from this time on complaints from both sides became common. 

27. It has been suggested to the writer by Thomas Le Due that Maine’s 
expanding frontier of settlement and exploitation, pressing on the “disputed 
territory,” was not matched by an equally vigorous movement of expansion from 
New Brunswick. 

28. Journals of the Assembly of New Brunswick, 1826, p. 95, Address of Council 
and Assembly to the King. 

29. See Wood, ojp. cit., p. 69, for specific references to measures taken by 
Maine. 

30. Executive Council of New Brunswick, Minutes, May 3, 1836. 
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Each was stealing the timber of the other. Irritations became more 
and more common until in 1839 the Aroostook War or “Lumber¬ 
men’s War” took place. This was sufficiently serious to make both 
powers realize that something had to be done and the result was 
Lord Ashburton’s mission and the ensuing treaty of 184^. 

By the third article of this treaty it was provided that 

all the produce of the forest in logs, lumber, timber, boards, staves or 
shingles, or of agriculture, not being manufactured, grown on any of those 
parts of the state of Maine watered by the river Saint John, or by its 
tributaries—of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be produced 
—shall have free access into and through the said river and its said tribu¬ 
taries having their source within the state of Maine, to and from the 
sea-port at the mouth of the said river Saint John, and to and around 
the falls of the said river, either by boats, rafts or other conveyance, 

and also that 

when within the province of New Brunswick, the said produce shall be 
dealt with as if it were the produce of the said province. 

This language meant that no customs barrier for wood could be 
erected by New Brunswick on the boundary and that once wood 
from Maine had crossed the line, it lost its American identity, 
became British and could be shipped to Great Britain on equal 
terms with other Province wood, obtaining the benefit of the 
preference then accorded to all colonial wood. On the other hand, 
it could not be shipped from Saint John to the United States except 
on payment of the American duty.^^ There is little doubt but that 
for a few years after the Ashburton Treaty, much timber exported 
from Saint John was of American origin. American property owners, 
producers and workmen in the valley of the Saint John thus returned 
to the benefits of what was left of the colonial system. 

31. In 1850 and 1851, $88,175 and $158,165 worth of Maine lumber had been 
reported as so exported. Andrews, op. cit. (ed. 1853), p. 515. The duty on 
wood coming from Maine through New Brunswick to American ports was ended as 
were all other timber duties, by the terms of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. On 
the abrogation of that treaty in 1866 the duty on Maine wood was specifically 
terminated by American legislation in the Tariff Acts of March 16 and June 1, 
1866. Thereafter, although the United States continued to levy duties on wood cut 
in British America, wood cut in Maine but cleared out for an American port through 
a New Brunswick port, re-entered the United States duty free, under certificates of 
origin. 
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No doubt the spectacle of Americans enjoying the British prefer¬ 
ence while Provincials were faced with heavy duties in American 
markets was not pleasant to New Brunswickers, but it does not 
seem that the next development, the establishment of an export 
tax in 1844, was a direct outcome of it. New Brunswick’s policy in 
respect to the taxation of the import and export of timber may be 
traced back to 1790, in which year a Provincial Order in Council 
prohibited intercourse with the United States by way of the upper 
Saint John.This trade was re-opened by the general arrangements 
made in the Jay Treaty, but in 1812 an attempt was made to secure an 
act for the taxation of certain imports into the province, among them 
square timber at two shillings a ton.^^ It is obscure at what square 
timber this was aimed. It may have been that made on the St. Croix. 
In 1838 the first attempt was made at an export duty.^^ The bill was 
postponed until the next session and meantime the Crown lands 
office made a calculation^^ showing that an export duty of two 
shillings a ton on square timber would bring in twice as much as 
the revenue from licenses. 

No bill was passed, however, until 1842, when an export duty of 
one shilling was imposed on pine timber shipped from the province 
and on other forms of wood in proportion. This act expressly excepted 
wood coming from the American territory. It was, however, dis¬ 
allowed because in the opinion of the Imperial authorities it set up a 
discrimination between American and New Brunswick wood, 
which, though at the time favorable to American, might in future 
be used against it, thus violating the treaty just made. Consequently 
in 1844, a provincial act was passed imposing an export duty on all 
wood, American or New Brunswick. This act was not disallowed by 
the Imperial authorities.^® The export tax met with criticism from 
the State of Maine. It was contended that it was a shrewd blow 

32. Minutes of the Executive Council of New Brunswick, 1790. 

33. Journals of Assembly, February 6, 1812. 

34. Ibid., 1838, bill No. 108, “to establish an export duty upon timber, lumber 
and other wood exported from this province in lieu of the duty imposed on 
timber cut on Crown lands. ” 

35. Ibid., 1838, Appendix XIII. 

36. For some account of the export tax, see I. D. Andrews, Report upon the 
Trade and Commerce of the British North American Colonies and upon the Trade of 
the Great Lakes and Rivers (Washington, 1854), p. 464 ff. 

C.F.—8 
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struck at Maine lumber, against the spirit of the treaty of 1842^^ 
and that wood cut in New Brunswick was really relieved from the 
tax by a drawback of the stumpage charge^® or license fees.^® Such 
criticism neglected the advantage which entrance into the British 
market gave wood from the upper Saint John, surely a reasonable 
quid pro quo. 

In face of the first Provincial act of 1844, there is no reason to 
believe that the tax was in any sense an attempt to discriminate 
against American wood. It was enacted to meet a purely domestic 
situation: the difllculty, owing to the apparent impossibility of 
collecting license fees from the mass of small operators, or obtaining 
for the Crown a fair share of the value of the timber cut^®. Ail 
timber paid it on export, whatever its destination or description. 
It was not very successful as a source of revenue, for the most the 
province ever seems to have got from it in any year was £20,000 
in 1854, of which over one half came from Saint John. But New 
Brunswick thought it worth having and on entering Confederation 
contended for and was allowed the right to retain it {British North 
America Act, Sec. 124). 

Two other phases of this first period of relationships remain to 
be dealt with, the situation arising out of the War of 1812 and the 
effects of the revolution in British fiscal and colonial policy under 
Sir Robert Peel. 

Since there was no trade in lumber during the War of 1812 between 
the Maritime Provinces and the United States, a few words are 
sufllcient for the first. It is well known that hostilities affected 
commercial relations between the two but little. In Nova Scotia, 
the prizes taken brought great temporary prosperity. To all the 
provinces, the rise in the price of raw materials sold in the English 
market brought prosperity. To New Brunswick, a strategical 
geographical position alongside an almost friendly enemy brought 
prosperity, for hostilities did not slacken American demand for 

37. Maine, Senate Document No. 31, 1844, and House Document No. 17, 1845. 

38. In Maine, timber was bought from the private land-owner, usually on the 
basis of “stumpage,” that is, so much per thousand feet. These prices were much 
higher than the stumpage dues sometimes exacted by the Provinces in addition 
to their timber berth charges. 

39. Congressional Globe, 29 Congress, 1st session, pp. 621-623. 

40. See I. D. Andrews, op. cit., p. 464. 
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British goods and the colonists found a means, as they had during 
JeflFerson’s embargo, of smuggling them over the border. It was 
reported that the shelves of New Brunswick merchants were swept 
clean by American demand. Thus the Maritimes (and the Canadas, 
too) drew profit from both belligerents, the British and the Ameri¬ 
cans. The experience of the War of 1812, like the experience of 
other wars before and since, indicates that for Canada, war has been 
a relatively safe and at least temporarily advantageous condition. 
Quarrels have not been of her making and when she has not been 
too deeply drawn in herself, she has been able to say to all belligerents 
indifferently, “Heads I win, tails you lose.’’ 

The thirty years between the War of 1812 and the period of 
Peel’s reforms has been discussed above. The changes in the British 
fiscal and colonial system do not seem to have had as deep effects in 
the Maritimes as in the Canadas. Canadian trade was almost 
violently re-oriented after 1846, Nova Scotia’s and New Bruns¬ 
wick’s much less markedly so. The total exports of New Brunswick 
rose gradually from about 1830 to 1839, declined slightly in 1840 
and 1841, and steeply in 1842, the year of the first reduction of the 
differential duties. Thence they rose until 1846—an exceptional 
year—and declined from that peak by about one third in the next 
two years. In 1849 they turned upward again, reaching a new peak, 
or really a plateau, about 1853. The total imports fiuctuated much 
more widely. Figures, more or less reliable, are available from 1828. 
Until 1847 total exports to the United States seem to have remained 
under £40,000 a year. After that date they increased slightly more 
rapidly than before, but the trend was extremely regular and 
extremely slow. It was not until 1858 that they amounted to 
over £1,000,000 a year (Diagram 1^\) The total imports from the 
United States averaged about £150,000 a year until 1839, in 
which year they shot up to about £300,000, declining to the former 
level in 1842. Thence they rose with moderate rapidity to the 
plateau of the Reciprocity period. (Diagram 1.) 

Until 1846 New Brunswick’s exports of forest products to the 
United States remained under £5,000 a year. Save for the more or 
less clandestine trade on the St. Croix, there was thus no trade of 
consequence. After 1847, there was a fairly sharp rise, but even in 

41. p. 129. 
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1853 the total was only about £65,000. Thenceforth until 1861 no 
figures are available, but even in 1861 the total was only about 
£75,000. Until the last years of the Reciprocity period, the American 
export market was of little value to New Brunswick. In 1847 exports 
to the United States formed 4 per cent of exports to Great 
Britain, in 1853 about 8.4 per cent. Thus in the period prior to the 
Reciprocity Treaty, the American market was obviously of very 
slight significance to New Brunswick, and probably of still less to 
Nova Scotia. See Diagrams 1 and 2, p. 132. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ORIGINS OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF THE 
CANADAS TO THE UNITED STATES 

Before the canal-and-railroad era, the United States and the 
British North American Provinces had to a considerable degree 
been quite separate economic units. The British colonial system, 
it is true, allowed the Maritime Provinces to export to the United 
States, but as no American ships were permitted to trade in 
British colonial ports or American goods to be imported by sea 
until the Colonial Trade Acts of 1822 and 1825, Americans not 
unnaturally would have nothing to do with a “one-way” trade 
and barred their own ports to colonial vessels. Further west lay the 
almost impenetrable barrier of the wilderness separating the 
St. Lawrence settlements from the northern districts of the New 
England states. Authority, as personified by successive colonial 
governors, regarded that wilderness with favor and was not 
pleased when Vermonters spilled across the line of 45° and began 
to settle in the Eastern Townships. As it was, there was only one 
road, the Richelieu River, to the revolted colonies, and it was one 
road too many. Better far to keep a comfortable belt of forest 
between the two communities. 

On the international section of the St. Lawrence and farther 
up, American settlements lagged behind Canadian until about the 
period of the War of 1812. What small American settlements there 
were, were drawn into the orbit of Quebec and Montreal and one 
of the objects of colonial statesmanship was to preserve for those 
cities the “forwarding trade” to the west. That meant that 
pioneer commodities had to be taken in exchange. There was 
therefore some international trade across the lakes and the red 
tape of colonial policy had been so far cut as to allow of it,^ but it 
was trade dependent on the sea exit, and genuine interchange of 
local commodities between the two countries could hardly be 
said to exist. 

About the period of the War of 1812, American settlement on 

1. See T. R. Millman, The Legal Regulations of Trade Between Canada and the 
United Statesy 1783-1827y master’s thesis, 1933, University of Toronto. 
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the south side of the lakes caught up with and passed Canadian 
settlement on the north side, a process which had far-reaching 
eflFects on both countries. It was inevitable that there should 
eventually be intercourse between two similar communities and 
if there were exchangeable commodities, that there should be 
trade. Now settlement meant the disappearance of the forest in 
whole or in part and consequently forest products would tend to 
flow from the region where they were abundant to that in which 
they were becoming scarce. In any case, the American side of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie was a hardwood country which did not 
provide overmuch lumber. It therefore became an area of demand. 
The growth of settlements in “up-state’’ New York was among 
the factors which brought about the building of the Erie Canal. 
Once this great project had been fairly launched, its pioneering 
example promoted many others. Through the canal system, a 
way was opened for Canadian wood into American markets. 

Again, the growth of metropolitan centers on the Atlantic 
seaboard indicated an accumulation of capital. In colonial days, 
local capital had been adequate to colonial enterprise and there 
had been enough to spare to erect a solid civilization of considerable 
culture on the Atlantic coast. After the American Revolution, the 
British West Indian market, one of the chief sources of colonial 
wealth, had been closed to Americans, and a self-denying ordinance 
contained in the new federal constitution had by 1808 put an end 
to that other large source of gain to northern Puritans, the African 
slave trade. How New England turned its face from the sea in 
the generation after the War of 1812 and began to cast covetous 
eyes on the markets of the interior, both for selling and buying, 
is a familiar story. New York and Philadelphia took the same 
attitude. Accumulated capital began to follow the trader to the 
new markets and the East has flnanced the West ever since. 

American capital was chiefly interested in American investment, 
but the time had to come when its accumulation, joined with the 
speculative spirit, certainly no weaker in American breasts then 
than now, would force it beyond national boundaries. That time 
seems to have arrived about the flrst half of the decade of the 
’thirties. 

Thus there were three good reasons for a trade in Canadian 
lumber springing up with the United States: the exhaustion or 
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absence of conveniently situated native supplies, the growth, in 
conjunction with the natural waterways, of the canal system in 
both countries, and the accumulation of surplus supplies of 
American capital. In this chapter it is proposed to examine in a 
more detailed way the impact of these things upon the two 
provinces of the St. Lawrence Valley, Upper and Lower Canada. 

In the St. Lawrence Valley, trade in forest products has set 
now in one direction and now in another, according to the con¬ 
ditioning economic and geographic factors rather than according 
to the political factor of the international boundary. At one time 
the United States has exported to Canada, at another Canada has 
exported to the United States, and at a third the movement has 
been in both directions at once. Geography and demand explain 
these varying movements, rather than tariflFs or other forms of 
political action. 

When Canada was New France, what little forest exploitation 
there was went on in the valley of the St. Lawrence below Montreal 
and in that of the Richelieu.^ In 1734, Lake Champlain was 
investigated and proposals discussed for improving the rapids at 
Chambly for the passage of timber.^ About 1744, the naval archi¬ 
tect and builder, Le Vasseur, was bringing down selected lots of 
ship timber from Lake Champlain above what is now the 
boundary,^ but when war between England and France broke 
out in 1744, these operations came to an end and were not renewed. 
After the Peace of Paris, in 1763, for a period of twenty years there 
was nominally no frontier line and trade, formerly prohibited by 
the French, could go on between the St. Lawrence and the older 
British colonies. During the fourteen years or so from the extinction 
of the French power in 1760 to the outbreak of the revolutionary 
conflict in 1775, a beginning was made in the Lake Champlain 
region of a trade to Quebec for the export of staves and potash.® 
While the Revolutionary War was going on, certain army con- 

2. See “The Forest in New France,” by the present writer in Annual Report of 
the Canadian Historical Association for 1928, p. 78. 

3. See Canadian Archives, Vaudreuil and Begon to the Minister, November 2, 
1734, Series CllA, XLVI, p. 9. 

4. Ihid., LXXXIII, p. 348. 

5. Canadian Archives, Series Q, VII, p. 352, Report of the State of 
Manufactures in the Province of Quebec, 1770; ibid,, VIII, p. 87. 
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tractors took out timber on the lake and brought it down or 
attempted to bring it down to the St. Lawrence. But these efforts 
were small.® 

After the Revolutionary War, the chief contacts between the 
now separate peoples were still maintained through the Richelieu 
Valley. For some eight years, the settlers in Vermont, unwilling to 
accept the domination of either New Hampshire or New York 
and well aware that the natural outlet of most of the state was 
through the St. Lawrence, played off the American authorities 
against the British, coquetting now with one and now with another, 
attempting to make the best of two worlds. They did not come far 
from succeeding, for not only did the logic of circumstances lead 
British colonial authority to permit the importation of American 
products for re-export, but the Vermonters also succeeded in 
securing from the new confederation the status of a separate state. 
Thenceforth for many years Vermont timber came down the 
Richelieu destined for the Quebec market.^ 

This American export through Canada was not free from 
vicissitudes. At the outset it had to meet the opposition of the new 
Loyalist settlements on the upper St. Lawrence, which saw in it 
serious competition in the Quebec market with their own very 
similar products.® But it was too much to the interest of commercial 
elements in Quebec to have the trade of all the St. Lawrence 
hinterland flowing past their doors for Loyalist protests to receive 
much attention and the trade went on undisturbed until the 
Americans themselves tried to stop it during the period of Jeffer¬ 
son’s Embargo, from 1807 to 1809. American authority, opposed by 

6. See Canadian Archives, Internal Correspondence, Province of Quebec, 
January-April, 1788, for an account of one of these ventures which miscarried 
owing to the American invasion of 1775. 

7. For the Vermont affair, see W. A. Mackintosh, “Canada and Vermont, a Study 
in Historical Geography,” Canadian Historical Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, March, 
1927, p. 9. For discussions of the various measures regulating the inland trade 
between Canada and the United States before the Jay Treaty, see George W. Brown, 
“The Opening of the St. Lawrence to American Shipping,” Canadian Historical 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, March, 1926, p. 4. Gerald S. Graham, British Policy and 
Canada, and T. R. Millman, op. cit. For the local authorization to admit American 
goods, see Canadian Archives, Series C.O. 42, Vol. XII, p. 159, Dorchester, April 18, 
1787. For its confirmation, see Q 28, p. 28, Sydney to Dorchester, September 14, 
1787. 

8. See Loyalist Petition of 1787 against it in Q 27, p. 989. 
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the stubborn self-interest of the frontiersman, failed in its turn, 
and the government vessels placed on the frontier line decided that 
it was the better part of valor not to interfere with the passage of 
the Vermont rafts.^ Thenceforth Vermont timber came down 
unchecked until the War of 1812. Vermont, as a state, at first 
declared for the War of 1812, and then in 1813, when it saw where 
its interest lay, became ‘‘neutral.’’ “Their behavior was more like 
that of friends than of enemies during the war.” There was a 
“perfect reciprocity of conduct.”^® 

In the meantime, the rising timber industry of Canada itself 
was making heavy demands upon the labor supply of the colony. 
French-Canadians were employed in the woods of Vermont and 
now Vermont woodsmen came into Lower Canada, where their 
skill with the axe led to their being given square-timber sub¬ 
contracts by the Quebec agents of the Admiralty contractors. Their 
frontiersmen’s lack of a nice perception of the difference between 
meum and tuum led, it was alleged, to their helping themselves to 
good timber wherever they found it.^^ They were the advance 
guard of a considerable contingent of American labor in Canadian 
woods operations, particularly in those operations more especially 
calling for skill with the axe or as teamsters. 

After the War of 1812, the trade for re-export went on as before 
and we find suggestions for improving the Richelieu for the passage 
of timber by blowing up some of the worst rocks in the rapids. 
These suggestions continued to be made in one form or another 
until eventually in 1835 the Chambly Canal was built around the 
rapids, opening up navigation from the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Champlain. 

But various causes came together to end the transit trade from 
Vermont. In the first place, a minor obstacle to it arose out of the 
well-known inquiries by committees of the Lords and Commons 

9. See P* Henry to Governor Craig, March 2, 1808, and p. 265, 

Craig to Castlereagh, May 13, 1808. 

10. W. A. Mackintosh, op. cit., quoting Montreal Herald of April 18, 1815. 

11. See a letter from “A Canadian Farmer,” protesting against this in the 
Quebec Mercury, November 30, 1808. 

12. Quebec Mercury, November 14, 1820, and report by the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Foreign Trade of the country and to whom were 
referred the several petitions respecting the duties on timber. Lord's Report, 
1820, p. 49, evidence of John Hamilton. 
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of England in 1820 and 1821, on the state of trade. They unearthed 
the fact that much of the timber enjoying the enormous colonial 
preference in the British market was not colonial at all but 
American. The ensuing legislation erected a tariff barrier in Great 
Britain against this wood. The duty was payable on the wood 
entering the United Kingdom. Owing to the difficulty of keeping 
it distinguished on its passage through Canada from other lots 
actually cut in Canada and owing to the readiness of the mercantile 
element in Canada to take false oaths as to its origin, or at least 
ignorant oaths, it was easy to circumvent this tariff barrier. It 
was therefore swept away a few years later. 

In the second place, the supply was failing. Vermont was 
becoming in a comparative sense ‘Tumbered out,’’ that is, the first- 
class timber required for this particular trade was becoming 
scarce. In the third place and most important, in 1822 another 
channel was opened for the disposal of her products, in the shape 
of the Champlain Canal connecting Lake Champlain with the 
Hudson. Until and including 1821, large quantities of pine planks 
and boards, pine timber, staves and shingles had been entered at 
the custom house at St. John’s on the Richelieu; after that year 
these imports shrank away rapidly and by about 1827 had almost 
disappeared.^^ The Vermonters had found a more profitable 
market for their wood down the Hudson, especially in New York.^® 
This market, moreover, did not require the best of square pine 
timber, but was ready to take anything that came from the mill in 
the shape of boards, and was therefore much more satisfactory to 
the owner of timber, to whom the wastefulness of making square 
pine was especially apparent. 

The American settlements on the St. Lawrence, like those of 
northern Vermont, also for some years were in natural relationship 

13. 7 Geo. IV, c. 40, and 7 and 8 Geo. IV, c. 56. For reference to the official 
attempt to differentiate American timber from Canadian and the means taken 
by the traders to avoid such discrimination, see Q,331, p. 42; Q,338-342, p. 436; 
Montreal Gazette, January 1, 1825; Journals of the Assembly, Lower Canada, 
February 21, 1825, p. 198; Ibid., 1826, March 23, p. 360. 

14. Journals of Assembly, Lower Canada, Appendices, annual tabulations of 
imports and exports. 

15. Shortly after the canal was opened, the mills began to migrate from the 
Hudson Valley to Lake Champlain and thereafter sawn lumber was sent down to 
New York in barges. Defebaugh, Lumber Industry of America (Chicago, 1906) 
II, 317 ff. 
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to the Quebec market. They sent their timber down the river as 
did the Canadian settlements opposite them, and in their case 
it was even harder to distinguish it from Canadian than in the 
case of Vermont. The custom house at Coteau du Lac, on the 
border between Upper and Lower Canada, was supposed to keep 
a record of American timber passing it, but there are only two or 
three years’ statistics available; and the complete set if we had 
them would not reveal much, for who was to tell from which 
bank of the river the raft had set out.^ The story of this trade is 
similar to that of Vermont. It was handicapped but not stopped 
by the tariff requirements of 1821 and soon after died a natural 
death upon the exhaustion of the supplies. When the Oswego 
Canal was completed in 1828, any wood from the American side of 
Lake Ontario which would formerly have gone down the St. 
Lawrence, thereafter went through the canal to New York. 

The Erie Canal was opened in 1825, the Champlain-Hudson 
in 1822 and the Oswego feeder to the Erie in 1828. These projects 
initiated the movement for ‘‘internal improvements” which 
caused several mid-western states to bankrupt themselves in 
building impracticable canals and which did not fail to spread to 
Canada, where it brought forth numerous canal projects and 
some canals. It was at this time that the Welland Canal was 
planned and carried to completion. It was opened for regular traffic 
in 1830. The Lachine Canal had been built somewhat earlier, in 
1825, and in the great undertaking of the canals around the 
remaining rapids of the St. Lawrence, completed in 1849, Upper 
Canada was to bring itself to the verge of bankruptcy. The Chambly 
Canal in 1835 provided, via Lake Champlain and the American 
canal system, a route to New York. A scheme was agitated for a 
canal to connect Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario by means of 
the valley of the River Trent. This famous “Trent Canal” became 
a political football in Upper Canada, chiefly useful for providing 
pre-election sops to the constituencies along it, and it has never 
been entirely completed. The British government, assuredly not 
influenced by the prevailing sentiment, built as a strategic and 
inland route to the lakes, the Rideau Canal from Bytown, now 
Ottawa, on the Ottawa River, to Kingston, on Lake Ontario, 
it being opened in 1832. A feeder to it was later opened from 
Perth, further into the interior. As soon as the Ridf^au was passable, 
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an agitation sprang up for the canalization of the Ottawa-Lake 
Nipissing route to Lake Huron. This vast scheme has never been 
undertaken, though often seriously contemplated, but the Rideau 
route was completed to the St. Lawrence by the Grenville Canal 
in 1833. Thus in the short space of thirteen years, from 1822 to 
1835, navigation for barges and small craft was opened from 
Montreal up the Ottawa and through to Lake Ontario, from the 
Lower Lakes to the Upper, from Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan 
to the sea, from Lake Ontario by two routes to the sea, and from 
Montreal to New York. Inevitably all this area was bound more 
closely together and the time approached when the products of 
Canadian forests would follow the routes of those of Vermont.^® 

How completely absent any trade to the United States had 
been before the canal era is revealed by the statistics of imports and 
exports through the most representative inland port in the Canadas, 
that of St. John’s, on the Richelieu River, in Lower Canada. 
St. John’s was for many years the only port of entry between 
Lower Canada and the United States and, until the railway 
period, by far the most important one. From 1807 to 1826 inclusive, 
the only item of wood exported through this port was 112 cords of 
firewood in the year 1822. It may be confidently asserted that if 
this was the extent of the exports through St. John’s, there were 
none at all through other inland ports, especially those of Upper 
Canada. The year 1827 definitely marks the opening of the 

16. The system of barge transport for lumber which sprang up on the opening of 
the canals grew rapidly, and did not decline until in the present century railroad 
competition became too much for it. Barges would bring up coal from New York 
to Montreal or Ottawa and return with lumber. Many of them were “tramps,’’ 
getting cargo where they could; others were owned by the lumber companies. 
Thus J. R. Booth for years sent his barges from his mills in Ottawa to his sorting 
yards in Burlington, Vermont (J. E. Defebaugh, op. cit., I, 171), whence other 
barges took lumber down to New York. Even as late as 1927, American “tramps” 
still had a differential of about $3.00 per thousand over the railroads from the 
Ottawa to New York; but as the custom had arisen of dressing lumber before 
shipping, the mills were afraid of putting it into barges, where it might get wet, 
and water transportation was rapidly declining. 

17. Journals of Assembly, Lower Canada, 1823-1824, Appendix W, General 
Table of the Exports of Lower Canada, by St. Johns, between the years 1807 
and 1822 inclusively. For 1823 and following years, the analysis given in the text 
uses the annual returns of exports and imports appended to the Journals of the 
Assembly. 
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export trade through St. John’s. In that year there were entered 
outward through that port 44,770 feet of pine boards, 36,110 feet 
of pine planks, 3,000 shingles and 411 saw-logs. The export that 
began in this small way has gone on from that day to this and for 
the greater part of the time in ever-increasing quantity. 

The early statistics of exports through this port are defective, 
but it may be gathered from them that for 1828, 1829 and 1830 
there were moderate increases and that from 1831 to 1833 they 
dwindled away, to be resumed in 1834. From that year there was a 
steady increase to 1841, and then a falling off for the next three 
or four years. 

Statistical returns for St. John’s correspond with what can be 
gathered from other sources as to the origins of the export trade 
from British North America to the United States. There are no 
references to it in newspapers or official publications until 1835, in 
which year they become numerous. We may therefore assume that 
prior to this year it had been small and possibly of an experimental 
nature, in keeping with the advice tendered to Canadians by the 
Boston Palladium^^ in 1831: another of the periodic rumors that 
the colonial timber preference was going to be abolished by Great 
Britain having disturbed the markets in British North America, 
that paper suggested that since their treatment by the mother 
country was not what they seemed to expect, they should make 
trial shipments to the United States. 

18. The available statistics by value are as follows: 


Year 

Amount of Wood Exports 
through Si. Johns^ Lower Canada 

1834 

£ 2,000 

1835 

13,624 

1836 

20,574 

1837 

25,000 

1838 

34,000 

1839 

36,000 

1840 

26,000 

1841 

36,000 

1842 

17,000 

1843 

6,000 

1844 

11,000 


19. Quoted in Montreal Gazette of September 27, 1831. 
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The tide of American influence began definitely to flow in 1835. 
In that year, American operators in the northern part of Maine 
crossed the border to buy their camp supplies, ‘‘at twice Canadian 
prices, from the farmers on the Chaudiere River, which enters the 
St. Lawrence about opposite Quebec City. In the good times that 
then prevailed, “United States traders came this year into Canada, 
bought up wheat, flour, provisions and lumber, and paid heavy 
American duties on their export out of this country. The move¬ 
ment was believed to be more speculative than prompted by 
actual dearth of supplies in the United States, though dearth to 
some extent did exist, and this because the great tide of emigration 
then setting in to the west had turned exports westward instead of 
eastward. Obviously the American lumber nearest the western 
settlements would be sold there and thus leave a scarcity in the 
great consuming markets of the east, which were themselves 
increasing in population at a prodigious rate.^^ 

The export movement can be traced all along the boundary, 
from the sea westward. Reference has already been made to the 
form it took in New Brunswick. Then there follow the extra 
efforts at production in Maine indicated by the demand on Quebec 
farmers mentioned above. Further west, the valley of the Richelieu 
provides the channel. A miller on that river in 1835 contracted to 
export 60,000 boards to New York State, forwarding some of them 
by the barely completed Chambly Canal, his shipment forming 
only one among others.The small mills in the region were turning 
from cutting deals for the British market to boards for the 


20. In 1835 there was held an elaborate inquiry into the differential duties by a 
British parliamentary committee, which recommended their drastic reduction. 

21. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Duties on 
Timber, 1835, Evidence of William Neilson of Quebec, Question 2,088. 

22. Montreal Gazette, June 11, 1835. 

23. Increase in population of principal eastern American cities: 



New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Boston 

1800 

60,151 

41,220 

26,514 

24,937 

1820 

123,706 

63,802 

62,738 

43,298 

1840 

312,710 

93,665 

102,513 

93,383 

1860 

813,669 

565,529* 

212,418 

136,881 


*Numerous annexations of suburbs, 1840-1860. 

24. See also James Buchanan, British Consul at New York, to Lord Palmerston, 
September 16, 1835, Q,224-231, p. 155. 
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American. At Chambly ‘"in former years 20,000 or 30,000 deals 
annually were cut for export, ... It is now found advantageous 
to manufacture for the American market.“Very liberal prices” 
were being paid by American speculators.The new St. John’s- 
La Prairie Railway immediately arranged to facilitate this business 
and placed twenty timber cars upon its line.^^ Even from below 
the mouth of the Richelieu, at Three Rivers, “a good market” 
was being found in the great seaports of the United States. 

In Upper Canada the same picture presented itself. In the 
eastern districts the Rideau Canal, in conjunction with the Oswego 
feeder to the Erie, provided the route by which large supplies went 
forward, though the first references to export are a year later, 1836. 
Thus, many of the people of the little backwoods settlement of 
Perth, on the edge of the Canadian Shield, in this year turned their 
attention from getting out square timber for the British market to 
getting out saw-logs to be cut into planks and boards for the 
American. As a result, a “very superior mill” was built in the 
neighborhood.It was no doubt only one among many, for the 
growth of a sawmill industry would obviously be one of the 
immediate consequences of this new American trade, a consequence 
that proceeded from the character of the American market, which 
did not want choice square timber but would take any type of 
boards or sawn stuff. The change marked a turning-point in 
Canadian forest exploitation, for while the two industries, square- 
timber making for the British market and sawn-lumber production 
for the American (and later for the British, too), existed side by 
side for many years, eventually the sawmill won and square- 
timber making disappeared. 

The lumber cut along the Rideau, from as far east as its junction 
with the Ottawa, on which river in 1836 two men alone had 
2,000,000 feet to ship to the United States, was taken through to 
Kingston, where it was loaded into schooners sailing for Oswego. 

25. Journals of the Legislative Council of Lower Canada, 1836, Appendix C, 
Second Report of the Special Committee on the Trade of the Province, evidence of 
Honorable Samuel Hatt. 

26. Ihid., evidence of Mr. Chaffee, Ste. Hyacinthe. 

27. Montreal Gazette, September 10, 1835. 

28. Journals of Council, Lower Canada, op. cit., evidence of B. P. Wagner, 
Three Rivers. 

29. Montreal Gazette, March 18, 1836, quoting Perth Courier. 
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There it would be put into barges once more and taken on down 
the Erie Canal.It was thought at the time that one of the main 
factors in permitting the Rideau district trade to develop was 
the reduction in tolls on the Rideau Canal. Had they been main¬ 
tained at their previous rates ‘‘no man would ever have made a 
stick of pine or ash on its waters. Thus the opening of this 
district, which because of its numerous lakes and their tributary 
streams, draws from a wide country to the north and west of it, 
was brought about by cheaper transportation and occurred just as 
the American market became available. This region consequently 
never was so completely bound to the square-timber industry as 
was the Ottawa Valley itself. The canal heretofore had not been 
of striking utility, but now it served to enlarge the hinterland of 
the city of Kingston and to provide a good deal of additional 
lake traffic for that port, already among the busiest on the Canadian 
side.^^ 

In central Upper Canada, a large mill was built about 1835 on 
Grand Island in the Niagara River for sawing logs cut on the 
Welland River and on the Grand River.This lumber would be 
convenient to the entrance to the Erie Canal at Tonawanda. 
Other mills apparently were built along the line of the Welland 
Canal, their product going down to Lake Ontario and thence to 
New York via Oswego.In the same year some 200,000 feet of 
boards passed up through the canal for American ports, probably 
those on Lake Erie.^® 

Information as to an export trade from further west is scanty, but 
it seems to have begun at about the same time, as the western 

30. Montreal Gazette, May 14,1836, printed in Innis and Lower, Select Documents 
in Canadian Economic History, 1783-1885, p. 251. 

31. Montreal Gazette, March 19, 1836, quoting Perth Courier. 

32. For the connection between Kingston and Oswego, see letter from Oswego 
to James MacFarlane, Kingston, in Montreal Gazette, April 30, 1836; also article in 
Montreal Gazette, May 14, 1835, describing the new lumber trade between the 
country served by the Rideau Canal and Oswego. 

33. Q,224-231, p. 155, James Buchanan to Lord Palmerston, September 9, 
1835. 

34. Ibid. Oswego rejoiced when the Welland Canal was first opened. See Oswego 
Palladium and Times, August 5, 1935, reproducing an account of the celebrations 
there, August 4, 1830, of the arrival of the first ship from the Upper Lakes—the 
schooner Erie, Cajpt. Boquet, from Cleveland. 

35. W. H. Smith, Canada, Past, Present and Future (Toronto, 1851), p. 188. 
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settlements of Upper Canada were reported in 1836 as being 
engaged in it.^® 

This first movement of export from Upper Canada seems to have 
slowed down during the crisis of 1837 and the Rebellions of 1837- 
1838, to be resumed a year or two later and thereafter to grow 
steadily. For Lower Canada, reference to the statistics of exports 
through St. John’s has already been made.^^ On what was going on 
in Upper Canada, some additional light is cast by figures for 
imports of Canadian lumber at Oswego. In 1840, these amounted 
to 1,909,000 feet, in 1846 to 6,098,951 and in 1849 to 44,157,000 
feet.®® This was in face of the American tariff of 20 to 30 per cent. 
Statistics of exports from Lake Ontario and Lake Erie ports, 
where available, confirm the impression.®^ 

The movement outward of material was accompanied, as in 
New Brunswick, by an inward movement of American capital. 
In an investigation held in 1838, T. A. Stayner, Deputy-Post- 
Master-General for British North America, stated that in 1835 
speculators for Maine and New York interests entered both 
New Brunswick and Lower Canada and bought up about a million 
acres of timber lands.In Upper Canada, attempts were made to 
acquire lands in the Kingston district. In 1836 an application 
was to be made from this district to the legislature to enable 
foreigners to hold real estate without becoming British subjects, 
its purpose being to introduce American capital into the timber 
lands along the Rideau in conjunction with the export to Oswego, 
just described.The crisis and the Rebellion of 1837 terminated 
this movement of capital before it became very effective. 

36. Journals of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1836, p. 13. 

37. A return of “Inland Exports” for 1844 and 1845 gives £39,023 and £76,809 
—Journals of Assembly, Canada, 1846, Appendix G.G. What this return includes is 
obscure, probably a defective calculation of total exports through inland ports to 
the United States. 

38. Quebec Gazette, December 9, 1850. 

39. See an interesting table in Smith, op. cit., p. 250, giving the exports of the 
little port of Oakville, on Lake Ontario. Its export of pine boards increased rapidly 
after 1840. 

40. Evidence taken before the Assistant Commissioners of Crown Lands and 
Immigration, 1838. The quantity seems rather too great. 

41. The scheme was attacked by the Montreal Gazette, August 27, 1836. H. A. 
Innis and A. R. M. Lower, Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 
1783-1885, (Toronto, 1933) p. 253, 

C.F.—9 . , 4 
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Shrewd observers understood, however, that it would have to be 
resumed, or at least that in one way or another the eastern states 
would have to buy lumber in British North America. Testifying 
at the investigation of 1838, J. H. Kerr, a land agent, said that he 
thought that the charges exacted by government for Crown 
timber were much too low, having regard to the price of the 
product in Great Britain and the United States. He said that in 
1836 he visited the United States to see what opportunities there 
might be for the importation into Boston and New York of Cana¬ 
dian lumber and while he was there, looked into the question of 
available local supplies. His finding was that with the exception of 
Maine on the north and Georgia on the south, there was very 
little good pine timber or spruce timber land left and that even the 
supplies of Maine would, under the enormous demands of metro¬ 
politan markets, hold out only for a few years more. Other evidence 
pointed in the same direction. 

It is evident then that in the third decade of the last century 
conditions were ripe for the commencement of the new trade. 
Good and convenient American supplies were becoming scarce. 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota were not yet available. 
Canals had provided the requisite extensions of the natural water¬ 
ways, the inhabitants of British North America were becoming 
anxious as to the continuance of the differential duties which 
gave them so large a preference in the British market, and 
welcomed the opportunity of securing a second string to their bow. 
It was not as plain then as it was later to become, that the American 
demand in giving value to Canadian natural resources would mean 
more or less uncontrolled American exploitation of Canadian 
forests; but of few other industries is it so true as of the sawmilling 
industry that immigrant capital will not come alone. Few persons 
would be willing to buy bonds issued by a lumber company. 
Moreover, in the case of a bulky commodity such as lumber, mills 
constantly seek to get as close to the source of supplies as possible. 
Hence invasions of American capital have meant invasions of 
American citizens with it, to build and operate the sawmills 
their money has provided. It is a recurring topic in Canadian 
history. 



CHAPTER X 


THE EXPORT TRADE OF THE PROVINCE 
OF CANADA, 1846-1854 

The events of the years after 1846 from every point of view 
were virtually revolutionary in Canadian history and the economic 
direction that the country has taken since can no more be under¬ 
stood without reference to them than can the political. Hence it 
seems impossible, even in a work which directly has little to do 
with British colonial policy, to pass over without comment events 
of the period which saw the end of the old colonial and mercantile 
system. 

One of the most prominent principles of this system, and one 
of the chief benefits supposed to be derived from it, was the 
control and monopoly of the trade of the dependency by the 
mother country, although neither control nor monopoly had ever 
been complete, as previous chapters will have illustrated, and the 
tendency for a generation had been towards greater local freedom. 
In the old Empire before 1783 there had been a reasonable approxi¬ 
mation towards the ideal of a self-contained polity and probably 
Imperial trade regulation injured no section very much. If it were 
weighted in favor of one, that one was the mother country. In the 
new Empire, the system very soon became weighted, and heavily 
weighted, in favor of the colonies. Of this the most conspicuous 
examples were the so-called “differential duties,” the sugar duties 
and the timber duties, two tariffs raised to fantastic heights 
against products of countries outside the Empire. Under their 
stimulus there had grown up in British North America the trade 
with the United Kingdom in square timber and deals which 
constituted for the first half of the century by far the largest, 
indeed for a long period, the only branch of the colonial trade in 
forest products. 

In 1841 the Conservative ministry of Sir Robert Peel took 
office. As so often happens with Conservative ministries, it was 
destined to enact many measures most distasteful to Conservatism, 
measures for which Whigs had clamored while in opposition and 
failed to pass while in office. Not only did a Conservative ministry 
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repeal the Corn Laws, beloved of Tory squires, it also repealed most 
of the differential duties on sugar and timber. Conservatism 
having knocked down the walls of the old colonial system, there 
remained for the Whigs only the task of flourishing the trumpets 
and opening its gates, in other words of granting to the colonies 
some measure of right to decide their own fiscal policies, of sweeping 
away the fragments of the Navigation Laws and of according what 
was in any case on the verge of being taken, responsible government. 

The first reduction in the differential duties was made in 1842. 
Another was made in 1845 and a third in 1846. The three together 
left a very moderate preference to colonial wood, hardly as much 
as the freight differential to England between Quebec and the 
rival timber ports of the Baltic. In 1846 the preference on Canadian 
wheat and the right to mill American wheat in Canada and ship 
the flour to England under the colonial preference, were alike 
automatically abolished by the repeal of the Corn Laws. This was 
the period in which responsible government was accorded to Nova 
Scotia, a concession which inevitably had soon to be extended to 
the other colonies. In 1849, the Navigation Laws were abolished 
and the ships of all nations could resort to colonial ports to carry 
thence where they willed. All these drastic changes ended the old 
colonial system. It is hardly putting it too strongly to say that as 
they virtually all proceeded from English attention to English 
interests^ since England, having footed colonial bills for so long, 
was now looking out for herself, they constituted an attempt on the 
part of England to break away from her own empire. 

For the North American colonies this revolution was a disaster 
of the first magnitude, albeit, as it proved, a temporary disaster. 
All the prosperity of New Brunswick and much of the prosperity 
of the Canadas had been built on the timber trade and the trade in 
wooden ships. That part of the economic structure of the Canadas 
which did not rest upon wood rested upon wheat, and wheat was 
hit quite as hard as wood. 

To make matters worse, the ^‘boom” of 1845 in England, based 
on speculative railway building, came to a resounding end, coinci- 

1. The grant of responsible government might not have been so willingly made 
had there been any life left in the economic aspects of the old colonial system. As 
it was, it was perhaps as much a reflection of the decentralizing, laissez-faire ideas 
of Lord Grey as of benevolence towards the colonies. 
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dent with Peel’s last and largest reduction in the differential 
duties, and there followed the panic of 1847, lengthening into the 
depression of 1848 and 1849. In 1846 a new American tariff some¬ 
what increased the duties on Canadian wood, thus closing that door 
before it could be said to have been really opened. And in the same 
year the American bonding act allowed goods to be carried across 
American soil without payment of American duty. This enabled 
Upper Canada at long last to import direct, evading the middlemen 
of Montreal. But it almost ruined Montreal,^ and there went to 
New York, the Erie Canal and the New York Central Railway the 
traffic that should have gone to the St. Lawrence canals, just then 
being completed, robbing them from the outset of the chance of 
paying the heavy costs of their construction, and throwing this 
burden on an already distressed body politic.^ 

The crisis was accentuated for the timber producers by the 
nature of the trade: the chain of production started in the autumn 
and inevitably had to go on regardless of what was happening in 
the British market. Consequently a good year or two, tempting 
many small producers not in touch with the conditions obtaining 
in the economic world at large to increase their output, was 
inevitably followed by at least one season of gross overproduction, 
which in itself was sufficient to cause a local depression. In 1847 
and 1848, overproduction for the British market was carried to 
heights never reached before. When, therefore, the demand in 
England shrank, there was left in Canada, on the hands of producers 
and merchants alike, the largest stock of unsold lumber on record. 
To hold this huge inventory meant bankruptcy on a wide scale. 

Coincident with this crash in the lumber trade, there was a 
flour-milling crisis affecting Montreal and the Niagara Peninsula. 
Expensive mills had been built on the credit of the Imperial act 
of 1843, only to be flnished just as the purpose for building them 
disappeared. They lay idle, the interest on their cost of construction 
ruining their owners. 

2. The population of the city decreased by about ten thousand people between 
1841 and 1851 and it was full of empty houses. 

3. For more extended remarks on the above subjects, see Innis and Lower, 
Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1783-1885, pp. 315 flp., and two 
articles by the present writer, “The Sentimental View of Empire” {History, January, 
1927), and “Three Centuries of Empire Trade” {Queen's Quarterly, May, 1932). 
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It was not to be expected that such widespread economic havoc 
would be without political results. These were not long in coming 
and they took the forms of the extreme resentment shown in 
Montreal by persons of status to the Rebellion Losses Bill, of the 
Annexation Manifesto which ensued and, in Upper Canada, of the 
first definite attempt to find a substitute for the now lost British 
market, that is, an exploration of the possibilities of closer commer¬ 
cial connection with the United States. 

The colonials did not take the stand that Great Britain had had 
no right to change her fiscal system against their interests, but 
that the change had been made with little regard to interests of 
theirs which might have been safeguarded. They believed that the 
abolition of the British tariff could have been used as a bargaining 
weapon by which entrance under favorable terms could have been 
secured to their products in the American market. Possibly they 
were right: then as now the British market must have been worth 
a good deal to American exporters, and Americans might have been 
ready to make concessions to colonial imports in return for it. 
At any rate, the advantage was not put to the test, Americans got 
free entrance to the British market and Canadians got an increased 
duty on their products in the American. It was a discouraging 
position to start from, but almost immediately the attempt to pry 
open the American market was begun. The man who was chiefly 
associated with it in its earlier stages and who probably is to be 
credited indirectly with its accomplishment was William Hamilton 
Merritt of St. Catharines, the builder of the Welland Canal and 
one of the major formative, though hitherto inadequately recog¬ 
nized personalities in Canadian economic history.^ Immediately 
after the adoption of the new Imperial policy of 1846, Merritt 
began to work for the abolition of the remaining restrictions on 
Canadian trade and this object he accomplished with the repeal of 
the Navigation Acts in 1849. The next year he commenced his 
drive for reciprocity with the United States,® and although owing 
to various causes which need not be detailed here, it did not 

4. There has been little written on Merritt; there is a very inadequate biography 
by his son, J. P. Merritt (St. Catharines, 1875), and an unpublished thesis in the 
University of Toronto—D. C. Masters, William Hamilton Merritt and Canadian 
Trade, 1931. This latter is a good summary of the significance of Merritt’s career. 

5. See Masters, ibid., and Innis and Lower, of. cit., pp. 356 ff. 
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immediately come to anything, he had at least set the ball rolling 
and he never rested until his own failure in negotiations with 
Washington had been repaired by Elgin’s success in 1854.® 

Before the legal and political aspects of the "‘Revolution of 1846” 
had been capped by the Reciprocity Treaty, a notable amount of 
progress had been made in working free of the economic depres¬ 
sion. The first break in the clouds came in 1849, in which year 
the British market brightened up and the channel into the 
United States opened a little wider. During 1850 business activity 
increased, exports to Britain growing and American demand being 
sufficient to keep up the price of white pine not only in the territory 
shipping to the United States but in the Quebec market as well.^ 

In 1851, owing to another reduction in the British preference, 
which had now ceased to be of much significance, some recession is 
said to have occurred, though it is not observable statistically.® 
Probably the trade, while greater in total value, was less profitable. 
Whether this was so or not, the situation again seems to have been 
saved by American demand, for, as a trade circular stated at the 
time, “the real cause of firmness in our market arises from the 
eager and extensive transactions of the Americans for the New 
York markets, the quantity already consigned to that city through 
the Chambly Canal being above two millions of feet while the whole 
of last year it was only one and one-half million. 

The two years following were definitely prosperous, and in 1853 
“splendid profits were realized in the timber and corn trades,”^® 
the total of Canadian trade being half as large again as that of the 
preceding year.^^ Another cycle was working itself out, storm signals 
were plainly visible and no doubt there would have been another 
break before the end of 1853 had it not been for the influx into 

6. His attempt to induce the Imperial government to recapture a bargaining 
position by the re-imposition of duties on American goods, pursued with fervor from 
1849 to 1854, was of course hopeless from the beginning. See Masters, op. cit. 

7. Wood and Petrie’s “Annual Circular on the Timber Trade, ” printed in the 
Quebec Gazette, December 12, 1850. 

8. Total exports of Forest Produce of Province of Canada: 1850, £1,360,734; 
1851, £1,515,878. 

9. Quoted in Montreal Transcript, August 5, 1851. 

10. Thomas Tooke, History of Prices, V, 306. 

11. £13,498,416 as compared with £8,584,993. 
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England of the new gold from Australia. The next year the 
Crimean War broke out and the business cycle on that account 
did not run quite its normal course. 

The lumber trade with the United States during this period, in 
spite of American tariffs, seems to have kept pace with the increase 
of Canadian trade in general.In 1844 and 1845, inland exports 
of shingles and lumber are given as £39,023 and £76,809. Another 
estimate for 1845 of ‘‘western export of sawed lumber to the 
United States” gave the figure as £300,000.^^ This seems somewhat 
large. There are no returns for 1847 and 1848; but in 1849, of a 
total export of forest produce amounting to £1,327,537 there 
went to the United States £314,273, a much larger figure than 
there is reason to believe went a few years earlier.^® Of the total 
quantity of wood going to the United States, over 60 per cent 
was in planks and boards, and these two simple commodities have 
been the main items throughout the life of the trade. The market 
steadily grew so that by the year 1853, of the total forest produce 
exported, £2,355,255, there went to the United States £652,544, 
a fairly constant proportion being maintained of about 24 per cent 
of the total exports, except during the year 1850 when it went 
up to just under 30 per cent. (For the course of the trade year by 
year, see Diagrams 3, 4 and 5, p. 134.) 

As in the previous period, prior to 1846, the export trade to 
the United States may be traced along the international boundary 
from the Atlantic coast westward to the limits of practicable 
exploitation. But whereas before 1845 this trade had been fostered 
by the canal, it now came to depend also on the railroad, and 
consequently, while the canals were still of primary importance, 
this latter means of transport in its relationship to the various 
geographical areas must also be studied. 

The region most strategically situated for taking advantage of 

12. Tooke, ajp. cit., I, 309. 

13. Reliable statistical tables for the exports of the Province of Canada are not 
obtainable for the years before 1849. 

14. Journals of the Assembly of Canada, 1849, Appendix, P.P.P.P., Evidence of 
W. W. Dawson before the Committee on the state of the lumber trade. 

15. ‘‘Forest Produce” included not only all forms of manufactures of wood, 
but also pot and pearl ashes; these, however, formed only a small proportion of the 
total, less than 10 per cent. 
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the old outlet down the St. Lawrence and of the new across the 
St. Lawrence was the Ottawa Valley, and it is therefore no accident 
which accumulates evidence as to its prosperity at mid-century. 
Writing early in the ’fifties, T. C. Keefer, one of the best intellects 
of the time, says that “I speak from experience when I say that I 
never saw elsewhere money more plenty and the means of comfort 
more universally diffused than on the upper Ottawa. ” The reason 
was that lumbering was conducted on the cash principle and that 
wages were highly remunerative.^® The outlets of the Ottawa 
were down river to Quebec for the British market, and up the 
Richelieu to Lake Champlain or through the Rideau Canal and 
Oswego for the New York market. By far the largest portion of the 
timber reported on by the Superintendent of Cullers at Quebec 
during these years came from this river as did most of the 
revenue accruing to the Crown from timber. Also, the largest single 
export from any interior port in Canada passed through St. John’s, 
which was the port at which Ottawa lumber via the Richelieu 
would be entered outward.^® The second largest passed through 
Kingston, from which a good deal of Ottawa Valley lumber would 
also go. 

The interest which Americans were beginning to display in the 
valley was indicated by attempts to get into more direct com¬ 
munication with it by railroad building and by the migration to it 
of men and capital. In the summer of 1847, when the panic of that 
year was in process of communicating itself to Canada, a firm at 
St. John’s tried the unusual experiment of exporting Ottawa 
timber to England through the Richelieu-Hudson route and New 
York. On account of the cheaper freights to be found at New York 
they found it paid them well and they continued the export the 
next year.^® The incident illustrates the increasing importance of 
the route. It was estimated that the hundred million feet of deals 
cut in the valley, which brought about $900,000 in Quebec, would 

16. T. C. Keefer, Montreal (Montreal, 1854). 

17. See the Reports of the Superintendent of Cullers in the Appendices to the 
Journals of the Legislature of Canada, See also Journal of Assembly, Canada, 
1852-1853, Appendix Q.Q.Q.Q. 

18. I. D. Andrews, Report on Trade and Commerce, of the British North 
American Colonies with the United States (Washington, 1851). 

19. “A Vermonter,” Reasons Against Bridging Lake Champlain, 1848. 
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have brought at New York prices some $1,500,000.^° In the differ¬ 
ence in price lay a great reason for attempts to enlarge the trade, 
a reason only to be matched with the prospect of relief from the 
dependence on a single market and all that it meant in the way of 
hard bargains and timber sold at less than the cost of getting it out. 

Movement outward was met by movement inward. New York 
looked to its tributary canals, but other coastal cities saw in the 
railroad their opportunity. The line had been completed through 
from Boston to Ogdensburg in 18502^ and now a local enterprise, 
the connection of Bytown^^ with the St. Lawrence, which was to 
prove rather too much for local finances, was happily combined 
with the larger plan of tapping the resources of the Ottawa Valley 
for Boston. 

The aid of Boston capital seems to have been enlisted about 185^ 
or 1853, and the scheme was launched at a meeting presided over 
by the mayor of Boston. A committee reported to the meeting^^ 
that twenty-five million feet of lumber would very probably be 
carried out over the road during the first year of its operation, at 
$1.25 per thousand feet. It was suggested that by means of the road, 
Boston might make a strong bid for the trade of the whole Ottawa 
Valley and that By town was not the inevitable halting-place but 
that it might soon prove possible to extend upward and westward 
even as far as Sault Ste Marie. One condition of aid from Boston 
was to be adherence to the ‘‘narrow” or standard gauge of four 
feet eight and a half inches, in order that connection with the 
New England roads might be possible and especially in order to 
circumvent any efforts of the Grand Trunk, which was to be built 
on the wide gauge, five feet six inches, to rob Boston of the benefits 
of the line and build up its rival, Montreal, by diverting freight to 

20. Ibid. The estimate is that of John Egan, a very well-known Ottawa Valley 
lumberman. 

21. With bridges built of Ottawa timber. Ibid. 

22. The settlement which from 1824 began to grow up around the Chaudiere 
Falls on the Ottawa River and at the entrance of the Rideau Canal into that river 
was called Bytown. In 1854 the name was changed to Ottawa and in 1858 the city 
of Ottawa was selected as the new capital of the Province of Canada. 

23. The report of the Committee was printed as an undated pamphlet entitled 
Bytown and Prescott Railway, Its Influence on Canadian Trade. Report of the 
Boston Committee upon the Aid to Complete the Same. The pamphlet is to be found in 
the library of Harvard University. 
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that port. ‘‘The narrow gauge and the speedy completion of this 
road will exert a controlling influence over this interior trade 
of Canada. 

The time taken by the lumber barges from Bytown to Lake 
Champlain was about ten days, but lumber by the railroad would 
reach points in Massachusetts in four days, after allowance for 
transhipment across the river at Prescott.A rate of $1.50 per 
thousand feet would enable competition to be made with the water 
route and the large volume of supplies coming in to the camps 
would furnish a return freight. One of the chief items of these 
supplies was pork which came from the western United States.^® It 
was thought that the pork, etc., coming down river in lake schooners 
to the end of navigation above the rapids at Prescott and there 
transferred to the Bytown and Prescott Railroad might induce a 
return trafiic up river from which the railroad would benefit. 
The duty on western American pork for the camps would be 
paid not by the Canadian lumberman but by the eastern American 
importer of lumber. 

The Bytown and Prescott Railroad was opened in 1854, but the 
rosy prospects put before Boston capitalists did not materialize. 
It is doubtful if enough consideration had been given to the 
problem of transhipment across the St. Lawrence, a problem long 
since solved by the system of car ferries, but one that without them 
would add alarmingly to the handling charges on so bulky a 
commodity as lumber. Again, the terminus in Bytown was badly 
chosen. The station was put in near the entrance to the Rideau 
Canal and not near the mills on the Ottawa River. Consequently 
there had to be an extra handling of lumber from mills to railway.^® 
The river highway did not, therefore, find itself seriously threatened 
by rail and matters went on much the same as before—a situation 
clearly faced by promoters of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 

24. Ibid., p. 7. 

25. Walter Shanly, Report on the Location, Surveys and Estimates of the Bytown 
and Prescott Railway (Bytown, 1851), p. 2S. 

26. See in respect to the pork problem. Letter to the Honorable R. M. McLane, 
Chairman of the Committee of Commerce, House of Representatives, January 6, 
1851, from F. Hincks, Inspector-General of Canada. Canadian Archives, pamphlets. 

21. W. Shanly, ojp. cit. 

28. Illustrated Historical Atlas of County of Carleton, Ontario (Toronto, 1879), 
p. xiv. 
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Junction Railroad, who stated in their prospectus that lumber 
could not afford rail carriage and that there would be little other 
freight to be carried out, for agricultural produce was all consumed 
locally. In fact, more freight would go in by rail than would 
come out by it.^® 

The other phases of American interest in the wealth of the 
Ottawa Valley developed coordinately with the attempt to connect 
it with the American railway system. Relations between the 
rapidly growing market at Albany and the Bytown area were 
becoming closer,^® and consequently the producers of New York 
State were acquiring familiarity with the advantages it offered. 
It is therefore perhaps not surprising that the second period of the 
immigration of American capital and personnel should have begun 
with a migration to By town. At that place there was not only 
facility of transportation both for the raw material from the forest 
and for the manufactured product to the markets, but there were 
also very large and very convenient supplies of water power. 
Where the Rideau River enters the Ottawa, plunging over a cliff 
to make the Rideau Falls, there had been a mill driven by water 
power for many years, but it was not on a large scale. Save for the 
enterprises of the Wrights on the Lower Canada, or Quebec, side, 
there had been little use made of the Chaudiere Falls, the great 
chute which divides the cities of Ottawa and Hull and which today 
furnishes power for so many purposes in both of them. Hydraulic 
lots on the Bytown, or Ottawa, side had been surveyed at an early 
period and had been offered for sale at the low upset price of £50 
each, but there had been no takers. 

Bytown, despite its advantages, had not become a sawmill 
town, and the reason was obvious—nearly everyone interested in 
forest exploitation was engaged in producing square timber for the 
Quebec market. The small local mills had not been of much 
importance and it was not until an assured outlet of considerable 
size opened that sawmilling on a large scale became attractive to 
persons with capital. By 1851, the year which marks the coming 
of the first Americans, such an outlet had definitely appeared and 
the American market need no longer be regarded as experimental. 

29. Report of the Directors and Chief Engineer of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Grand Junction Railway Company, May 9, 1853 (Montreal, 1853). 

30. For the Albany market, see Defebaugh, op. cit., II, 408 ff. 
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While the '‘old hands” in the square-timber trade did not manifest 
much interest in it, outsiders did. Among the first of the newcomers 
was Captain Levi Young from Maine, who in 1851 built a sawmill 
on the Upper Canada or Ontario side, where a convenient branch 
of the river gave good power. He was soon followed by O. H. Ingram 
and A. H. Baldwin, the latter of whom is credited with having 
sawed and shipped the first lumber for the American market from 
the Chaudiere.^^ 

In 1852 a Captain Harris, who was running a steamer on Lake 
George and who therefore would be aware of the large quantities of 
Canadian lumber going southward through that lake, came up to 
investigate the possibilities of constructing a sawmill. Apparently 
he was acting in a representative capacity or had promise of a 
good deal of support, for the mayor of Bytown assured him that if 
he and his friends were willing to buy the hydraulic lots with 
conditions attached to them, that is, that the buyer should erect 
sawmills to utilize the power, there would be no adverse bidding. 
The bids were made at one shilling above the upset price, accepted, 
and the New York contingent moved in.^^ It consisted of Captain 
Harris, H. F. Bronson and Messrs. Perley and Pattee. There could 
have been few better investments than the £50 hydraulic lots, 
but the owners had to wait until the day of hydro-electricity to see 
the fact realized in full. 

About the same time there arrived in Bytown another American, 
but not one possessed of friends or capital. He had, in fact, exactly 
forty dollars as the total of his worldly possessions. He began in a 
humble way, working for hire, but within a short time was able to 
get into a business of his own, where his native ingenuity enabled 
him to turn the natural products of the region to such good advan¬ 
tage that before long he had one of the largest businesses in Bytown, 
one which came to include large sawmills, but which was based 
primarily on by-products of the mill, such as wash-boards, tubs and 
pails, the latter being made of compressed sawdust. This was 
E. B. Eddy, founder of the great firm that still bears his name 

31. A. H. D. Ross, Ottawa, Past and Present (Toronto, 1927), p. 156; The Lumber 
Trade of the Ottawa Valley (Ottawa, 1872); Charles Roger, Ottawa Past and Present 
(Ottawa, 1871), p. 108. 

32. Sir R. W. Scott, Recollections of Bytown (Ottawa, 1911), pp. 20-21. Sir 
Richard himself had been the mayor in that year. 
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but which now has no connection with his family.He represented 
a different type of American immigrant, but one just as valuable 
as the capitalists. The late Mr. Millen, manager of the firm until 
his death about 1930, was another of the same sort. 

The coming of the American colony to Bytown proved an 
important factor in the growth and prosperity of the city. Large 
mills, mostly driven by the water power of the Chaudiere, were 
erected on Victoria Island next to the main falls, where building 
lots had been obtained very cheaply, and by 1855 vast quantities 
of sawn lumber were finding their way to the American market. 
The invasion shortened the life of the magnificent pine forests of 
the Ottawa, but it resulted in a much more economical disposal 
of those forests, for it substituted for the wasteful process of 
making square timber, with its constant peril of fire through the 
debris left behind, the industry of sawmilling, which did not 
demand only the choice timber, but used nearly any kind of pine 
log and nearly everything in the log—even, as E. B. Eddy’s patent 
pails illustrated, the saw-dust. 

The individuals who came must have been well above the average 
calibre. They nearly all founded families which have had creditable 
and in some cases distinguished records, both in the life of the 
city and of the Dominion,^® a statement that can by no means 
be made of lumbering families as a whole. A fact sufficiently 
remarkable in itself, they stayed where they first settled. No 
industry from its very nature is so migratory as the lumber industry 
and as a general rule, when the limits are ""lumbered out,” the 
mills close and all hands go off to other regions; but the Ottawa 
colony’s descendants remain in Ottawa to this day, and while 
few of them are actively engaged in lumbering, many of them still 
have interests in lumber concerns. This unusual fixity of abode 
need not be ascribed to any special characteristics of the individuals 
in question, but is sufficiently accounted for by the mere physical 

33. For Eddy, see Joseph Tasse, La ValUe de VOutaouais (Montreal, 1873), 
p. 73. By 1873, Eddy was a millionaire and a member of the Legislative Council 
of Quebec. 

34. A. H. D. Ross, ojp, cit., p. 156. These sites are now mostly in the hands of 
J. R. Booth and Company. 

35. The late Sir George Perley, the Canadian statesman, is a descendant of 
the original migrating Perley. 
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size of the forests to be exploited. Even today, the Ottawa Valley 
is not ‘‘lumbered out,” and it is not likely that it ever will be. 

Both in respect to new developments in transportation and in 
respect to the personnel of the saw-milling industry, the Ottawa 
Valley was thus a very large factor in this new wave of American 
trade. However, the same forces may be seen at work in the 
remaining sections of Upper Canada, those to the west, along the 
Great Lakes. 

The largest river flowing from the north into Lake Ontario or 
the St. Lawrence above the confluence with the Ottawa is the 
Trent, 150 miles long. It reaches from the Bay of Quinte back 
through the St. Lawrence plain into the Canadian Shield and 
formerly was the site of some of the best pine forests of the country. 
The towns of Fenelon Falls, Peterborough and Trenton mark its 
course. Near its mouth, most of the forest had gone before the 
American market opened, further back the square-timber maker 
had been at work since about 1835, but had not as yet had time 
to destroy the medium in which he wrought. Peterborough, thirty 
miles from Lake Ontario, had been settled about 1825, but its 
settlement had involved only desultory lumbering for small local 
sawmills of the usual type. The Trent was obstructed by numerous 
rapids and lakes, was not an easy stream to bring saw-logs down, 
and above Peterborough an impossible one for lumber. It was not 
unnatural that the agitation for its canalization should have 
arisen early. When the rate had been gauged at which construction 
of this canal might be expected to proceed, that is to say, with a 
speed approximating that of a glacier, local enterprise decided to 
tap the valley of the river, by a railroad between Cobourg on Lake 
Ontario and Peterborough to the north. The railroad was completed 
in 1854, in its course crossing an arm of Rice Lake on a long and 
uncertain wooden trestle. This engineering difficulty led to the 
abandonment of the road a few years later (1860), but while it was 
in use it proved its worth in opening up a new lumber country. 
Three or four million feet a year had been exported from Peter¬ 
borough by water or by wagon before the railway was opened 
and in the first year of its opening twenty million feet. Thereafter 
the annual export steadily mounted. In 1850 and 1851 only a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of lumber had gone across to Oswego from 
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Cobourg and Port Hope,^® but after the railroad was completed, 
their exports increased rapidly. Its effects are therefore plain 
enough. It seemed to stimulate the trade generally, for apart from 
the lumber carried by it to the lake port, a great and increasing 
quantity used to go down the river in scows. 

While the square timber from the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
and farther west, went down the St. Lawrence, the planks and 
boards would be loaded on schooners and sent across to Oswego, 
an American port which flourished on the trade from the Canadian 
side, a trade both in lumber and in flour and grain. In 1845, 
while the Imperial Act of 1843 was still in force,®® not a bushel of 
wheat or a barrel of flour had been imported there, but after the 
repeal of the act, when American wheat and flour from the upper 
lake regions would again be seeking a domestic market, and when 
Canadian wheat and flour were also seeking entrance to the 
American market, in the typical year 1849, there had been received 
in Oswego 200,000 barrels of flour and 600,000 bushels of wheat.®® 
Lumber continued to come from Canada in steadily increasing 
quantities throughout the period. In 1840 Oswego imported less 
than 2,000,000 feet of lumber from Canada, but in 1850 imports 
were 60,000,000 feet.^® Later years saw much larger totals and as 
long as supplies on the north shore of Lake Ontario lasted, Oswego 
continued to receive most of them, as well as substantial amounts 
from the Rideau district and, through the Welland Canal, lesser 
amounts from Lake Erie districts. 

Much of the country along the north shore of Lake Ontario, 
being within hauling distance of the lake, did not need the aid of 
the railway to take advantage of the new market. Until the outlet 
across the lake opened for this territory (which does not seem to 
have occurred in any important way until after 1840), there had 
really been no way of disposing of the forest, save for the small 

36. Andrews, op. cit., p. 414. 

37. Poole, Thomas W., The Early Settlement of Peterborough, etc. (Peterborough, 
1867). 

38. By this act flour milled in Canada, whether from local or American wheat, 
was allowed free entrance into the British market. 

39. Detractors of the Welland Canal often claimed that it had been built mainly 
for the beneflt of Oswego, since it paid to bring the larger cargoes of the lake craft 
through it and tranship them at Oswego for the Erie Canal. 

40. Quebec Gazette, December 9j 1850, 
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demands of the locality, except burning it. Steam tugs were not 
introduced until quite late and in their absence the only way of 
getting square timber over Lake Ontario and into the current of 
the St. Lawrence, where it could be made up into rafts, was to 
load it into vessels, large old steamers sometimes being used for 
the purpose. This involved an extra handling and confined the 
timber trade to the choicest and most accessible stands of pine. 
When the American market opened there was thus a large quantity 
of good timber left close to the shore. It was this that was drawn on 
for the mills which sprang up about 1850 and that supplied the 
traffic for ports such as Whitby, Toronto, Port Credit, Oakville 
and Hamilton, all of which by 1851 were shipping fair quantities 
of lumber across the lake.^^ In fact by that year lumber was going 
over to the other side from practically every port along Lake 
Ontario, large or small, and presumably where there was a port 
there would be one or more mills cutting local supplies for export. 
There do not seem, however, to have been exports from St. 
Lawrence River ports such as Prescott, Brockville and Gananoque, 
which would indicate that the square-timber trade, long pursued 
on that river, had exhausted the pine along it.^^ 

Business grows by what it feeds on and the profits of the lake 
trade soon induced men to look about for larger supplies of raw 
material. These could not be obtained without getting away from 
the narrow local water-shed, hence men’s thoughts, as we have 
seen, turned to railroads. It is hard to determine how large a share 


41. See I. D. Andrews, op. cit., p. 414. The exports of pine boards from the port 
of Oakville indicate neatly the development of this trade. They are as follows: 


1840 

555,501 feet 

1846 

963,500 feet 

1841 

495,571 feet 

1847 

1,922,537 feet 

1842 

602,533 feet 

1848 

398,504 feet 

1843 

883,500 feet 

1849 

2,049,703 feet 

1844 

1,073,000 feet 

1850 

4,518,500 feet 

1845 

1,145,311 feet 




Given in Smith, Canada, Past, Present and Future, I, 260. Exports of planks and 
boards to the United States in 1851 from ports mentioned were in value as 
follows: Whitby, $45,408; Toronto, $35,300; Port Credit, $9,524; Oakville, $15,820; 
Hamilton, $42,348. 

42. Gananoque had at one time been an important shipping point for deals, but 
its lumber trade seems to have disappeared altogether by 1838. Smith, Ibid., II, 
297. 


C.F.—10 
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in floating the numerous railroad schemes of the time, plans for 
forest exploitation had, for naturally many considerations would 
go to induce the building of a new line. But whether tapping new 
areas of pine forest was the primary motive or not, when a railway 
was actually built, the result inevitably was a rapid growth in 
the number of saw-mills along it and a corresponding increase in 
shipments of lumber to the lake ports to which the railroad was 
tributary. 

An interesting example is afforded by the Northern Railway. 
The route north from Toronto to Lake Simcoe and from there to 
Georgian Bay was an ancient one and it had been natural for 
Governor Simcoe in his scheme for opening up the province to 
follow this route from one lake to the other, in his great trunk 
road, Yonge Street.Settlement had slowly crept northwards 
along it, reached Lake Simcoe and then thinly encircled the lake, 
going, in fact, wherever it could penetrate by water. By 1850, 
there were also settlers in the townships between Lake Simcoe 
and Georgian Bay. To cross from one of these bodies of water to 
the other, one had to go through one of the largest and finest stands 
of pine in the country. That district, in the heart of the present 
County of Simcoe, now known as the “Pine Plains,” is mostly a 
barren gravel waste today, except where the efforts of public 
authority have in small part reforested it. To reach the new 
settlements, to tap an area rich both in forest wealth and agricul¬ 
ture, and to construct a portage across the ninety miles between 
Lake Ontario at Toronto and lower Georgian Bay, the Northern 
Railroad was built. It was opened to Lake Simcoe and Allandale in 
1853, and so through to Collingwood on Georgian Bay in 1855. 
On its way north, it literally sprouted mills; and as soon as it 
crossed the Lake Ontario water-shed, lumber began to come down 
on it to Toronto. One mill at Belle Ewart, Lake Simcoe, was built in 
1852, in anticipation of its arrival, antedating by a year the 
timber makers, who also swarmed in. This mill was built by Sage 
and McGraw, a firm of American lumbermen from Ithaca, New 

43. Colonel John Graves Simcoe, first lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada 
(1791-1796), planned a system of trunk roads to open up the western part of the 
province. Dundas Street, from the west end of Lake Ontario west to the Thames 
River at London, was one of them; Yonge Street, running north from York (now 
Toronto) to Lake Simcoe, was another. 
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York, who also later on had mills in Michigan. After the pine 
around Belle Ewart had been “cleaned up,” the firm, having 
become in the interval Sage and Grant, closed down the mills 
and moved on to new forests. A good share of the profits of the 
venture is said to have gone into the endowment funds of Cornell 
University. We may be thankful that in this case they reached 
such a worthy goal, but it is hard to see in what way Canada 
benefited directly and permanently from such American raids on 
her forests. 

This determined attack on the pine of Simcoe County resulted 
in lifting the county from the lowest rank of producers to the 
highest, the census of 1861 returning it as producing three times 
as much lumber as the next one on the list, Peterborough. 
(207,954,000 feet as opposed to 63,599,000.) But before the great 
increase had manifested itself, that part of the Province of Upper 
Canada had found still another outlet, Chicago, across the Upper 
Lakes, some description of which will be given in a later chapter. 

Some of the largest pine trees on record and some of the heaviest 
stands of pine per acre were originally to be found in that part of 
Upper Canada lying along Lake Erie, the remaining geographical 
area to be discussed in connection with the pre-reciprocity period. 
Westward, from the Niagara River, the country contiguous to the 
lake shore contains many sandy tracts of little use for agriculture, 
but able apparently to grow pine to perfection. These tracts, 
situated in the first row of townships along the lake, could be 
exploited directly, there being enough small watercourses to get the 
logs down to the numerous little ports at their mouths. The Grand 
River, entering not far west of the Niagara River, is the only 
stream of any size to fiow into Lake Erie, and it, as Canadian 
rivers go, is not large. But its valley contained a wealth of timber, 
not least among which were forests of oak. All along the Lake Erie 
shore, majestic hardwoods belonging to many species not found 
elsewhere in Canada, mingled with the white pine. 

The Niagara region having been one of the points of diffusion 
for the Loyalists, the settlement of the Lake Erie shore had taken 
place early, but the settlers had had to wait for many years before 

44. A. F. Hunter, A History of Simcoe County (Barrie, 1909), Vol. I, chap. xxv. 
Hunter gives another example, the mill built at Angus in the year of the comple¬ 
tion of the railway to that point in 1855. 
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there was anything but a local market for their wood. The result 
was that much of it was burned to get rid of it.^® Pine lands on 
which there were twenty-five and more great trees of a thousand 
feet each to the acre were cleared with infinite labor, the trees 
burned and the settlers rewarded by finding that the soil they had 
uncovered was too light for use.^® 

When the Welland Canal was built, the Lake Erie country got an 
opportunity to send some of the best of its forest products down to 
Quebec. From about 1830 on, then, there was commercial exploita¬ 
tion, which took the form principally of the making of square oak 
and pine and of oak staves. When the American market opened, 
here as elsewhere the sawmill became the characteristic instru¬ 
ment of production, but only within teaming distance of the 
lake shore.^^ Farther inland, as late as 1845, there was no com¬ 
mercial demand for pine logs.^® The development of that section 
had to wait for the railroad, and the numerous lines which now 
run from east to west across this part of the country, with branches 
north and south, all found profits in the carriage of interior pine. 

In 1842, in the districts tributary to Lake Erie, there were 
267 sawmills; in 1848, there were 525.^^ Two years later, the 
Lake Erie counties were the largest producers in Upper Canada, 
with those on Lake Ontario in second place, and all interior 
counties well down the list.®° Exports in schooners carrying 50,000 
to 80,000 feet went forward from the Grand River, from Dunville, 
Port Dover, Port Burwell, Port Rowan, Port Stanley, and many 
other small places. Port Dover apparently shipping the most.®^ 

45. Local purposes took a little. Thus it is said that snake fences and barns 
were sometimes made of black walnut, a wood that to-day is eagerly sought after 
by the manufacturer of fine furniture. 

46. E. A. Owen, Pioneer Sketches of the Long Point Settlement (Toronto, 1898), 
p. 245. 

47. In some districts. Port Dover, for example, the mills were inland and the 
lumber was brought down to the lake by team. But it would not be profitable to 
cart it very far over pioneer roads. 

48. E. A. Owen, op. cit., p. 243. 

49. Census of Canada, 1871, IV. 

50. Haldimand, 50,000,000 feet; Norfolk, 44,250,000; Elgin, 33,515,000; North¬ 
umberland, 31,095,000; York, 28,134,000; Hastings, 20,065,000— Census of Canada, 
1851, Appendix 13. 

51. $59,000 to the United States in 1851. See Andrews, op. cit., p. 414. 
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An interesting example of American penetration is afforded by 
the case of George Hotchkiss,who in 1851 came up from New 
York to Port Dover, to join his brother-in-law in the purchase of 
lumber for the Albany market. At first he "‘clerked” in the general 
store and steamboat warehouse of Israel Powell and Son and then 
went off to the mills to learn “Albany inspection®^” The yearly 
purchases of his business averaged 10,000,000 feet and the average 
price for the best grade was $14 per thousand. Common lumber 
was not bought at all until about 1856 and then at a price of $3.®^ 
Like so many other Americans, when the white pine began to 
run out and trade difficulties arose—in his case owing to the 
Civil War—he went back to the United States. 

The eastern half of Lake Erie sent its lumber to Buffalo for the 
Erie Canal and Albany and New York. Buffalo, at first merely the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal, flourished on the pine of 
southern Ontario, especially after 1850, when it developed a 
lumber market of its own, independent of that of Albany, which 
handled up to one hundred million feet a year. The western ports 
as well as shipping to Buffalo or through the Welland to Oswego, 
also shipped across the lake to Cleveland and other points. 

Unlike the Lake Ontario ports, most of which have become 
flourishing towns, these little places on Lake Erie declined after 
the neighborhood was stripped of its pine. “The north shore is now 
often nothing but a break-water, a few buildings and a waste of 
sand,” says a writer in 1906.®® 

The extreme south-western district of Upper Canada, around 
Lake St. Clair, was handicapped in competition with districts 
further east by reason of its more remote situation, which explains 
its later settlement; and it was poorer because of longer communica¬ 
tions and heavier freight charges. The Lake St. Clair district 
was flat and swampy and had to await drainage. It illustrates very 
nicely the way in which the lumber trade always takes in the nearer 

52. Author of the History of the Lumber and Forest Industry of the North-West 
(Chicago, 1898), a book chiefly of reminiscences. 

53. The system of grading and measuring lumber in vogue in the lumber market 
of Albany, New York, and the territory tributary to that market. 

54. Hotchkiss says that “the timber of this section was in the main of the finest 
quality of ‘cork’ pine.” Op. cit., p. xix. 

55. Defebaugh, op. cit., II, 446. 
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supplies before reaching out after those farther away, for at the 
time when Haldimand was the leading producing county in 
Upper Canada, the Lake St. Clair counties, Kent and Essex, and 
the first Lake Huron county, Lambton, were far down towards 
the end. In 1850 the exports of Amherstburg, Sandwich, Chatham 
and Sarnia to the United States were inconsiderable. Of course, 
this country was mainly a hardwood country, abounding in white 
oak, which when the district was drawn into the area of production, 
was manufactured into barrel staves and shipped to Great Britain. 

From ports north of Sarnia there were no exports in 1850 or 1851, 
so that it may safely be concluded that in the pre-reciprocity 
period, the lumber trade of Canada had just turned the corner 
northward into Lake Huron and no more. This coincides with what 
we know of the exploitation of Michigan, where it was 1858 before 
Saginaw Bay was reached.®® 

In summary, the point of this chapter will have been made if it 
has proved to the reader’s satisfaction that it did not take the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 to bring about recovery from the 
distresses of 1846 to 1848-1849 and the growth of a lumber trade 
of importance with the United States. Recovery came from the 
ordinary operation of economic forces, and the lumber trade with 
the United States, based on canals, railroads, the scarcity of 
convenient American supplies and the rapid growth of great 
American centers of consumption, was one considerable phase of it. 


56. Defebaugh, op. cit., II, 26. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE PERIOD OF THE RECIPROCITY TREATY, 

1854-1866 

Credit for securing the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 usually goes 
to Lord Elgin, but it may be doubted if his was more than one 
important influence among the various factors in a complicated 
situation. William Hamilton Merritt’s work from 1846 on has 
already been mentioned, but even he was not alone. On the 
American side, the redoubtable Israel D. Andrews had been 
working for some time behind the scenes and very likely his 
successful efforts in securing the assent of the legislators of New 
Brunswick by bribes in hard cash had as much of a place as had 
Elgin’s somewhat less direct medium of champagne at Washington.^ 

In addition to individuals directly concerned, large sections of the 
people of both countries desired some sort of arrangement. In 
the United States, the merchants of the great markets and the 
consuming centres near the border wanted Canadian supplies. 
The new states being settled in the northwest objected to being put 
to ransom by American lumbermen for their housing material, as 
shown by the remarks of N. S. Townshend, a Congressman from 
Ohio, during a debate on the treaty in the House of Representa¬ 
tives : 

The British Provinces have almost inexhaustible supplies of pine 
lumber. This is greatly needed for building purposes in most of the Western 
cities, and through the prairie countries of the West immense quantities 
would be used, could it be freely imported. It is needed also in the Eastern 
States, by those of our manufacturers whose wares are made wholly or in 
part of this material; and in all the Eastern cities it is as absolutely needed 
as in the West for building purposes. . . . But Maine, from which a 

1. For Andrews, his bribes and the way in which he served two masters, the 
United States and Canada, extracting money from each, see C. C. Tansill, The 
Canadian Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 (Baltimore, 1922), and two articles in the 
Canadian Historical Review, W. D. Overman, ‘T. D. Andrews and Reciprocity in 
1854,” September, 1934, and T. H. LeDuc, ‘T. D. Andrews and the Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854,” December, 1934. For the Reciprocity treaty in general see 
D. C. Masters, The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 (London, 1937). 
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large share of the best timber is already cut, wants to exclude the lumber 
of the Canadas, and to force her spruce and inferior pine on the market at 
high prices. It is asserted, that unless competition from the Provinces is 
prevented, and the absolute monopoly of the trade be secured to Maine, 
her hardy lumbermen cannot make fair wages, because as they express it 
“stumpage is so high.” This stumpage is the price paid by the lumbermen 
to the landed proprietors for the privilege of cutting the timber, and varies, 
I am told, according to the quality and location, from two dollars up to 
eight dollars a thousand feet. It is the monopoly of the trade excluding 
foreign lumber that enables the Maine landholders to charge so much for 
stumpage. Increase the duty on imported lumber, and stumpage will rise 
still higher; reduce the duties, and then stumpage will be lower. Prices 
regulate stumpage, and the lumbermen will not be affected whether 
stumpage be high or low. The hardy lumbermen, over whom tears are 
almost shed, are not benefitted in the least, but rather injured by the high 
duties; and all this humbug of protection is not designed for their benefit 
but for the benefit of the wealthy few. 

The Provinces are ready to concede to the United States the free naviga¬ 
tion of the St. John’s; but with this bonus Maine is not satisfied. She 
demands in addition, not only the West India market, which is already 
granted, but also that all the ports of the British Islands shall be open to 
her lumber. 

Shall the whole country be taxed and its progress arrested for the sake 
of this monopoly, when the whole value of the entire lumber trade of 
Maine bears such an insignificant proportion to the interest to be promoted 
by a liberal reciprocity? Assuredly not.^ 

The fishermen of the Atlantic coast sought peaceable entry into 
the Canadian fisheries. Both governments wished to end the 
constant bickering among the fishermen which was continuously 
threatening to disturb the peace. A certain section of Northern 
opinion thought that to allow the colonies the privileges of the 
American market would be a good way of inducing them to shift 
their political allegiance. Per contra, it is possible that by 1854 
far-seeing Southerners realized that it would be discontent through 
exclusion rather than content through admission which would be 
most likely to achieve this result.^ Whatever the secret, for once all 

2. See Hon. N. S. Townshend, Remarks in the House of Representatives, February 
24, 185S, on the hill establishing trade with the British North American Provinces 
(Washington, 1853). 

3. But Merritt, a few years before, had found Southern representatives at 
Washington taking the more obvious view and therefore opposing a treaty. 
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the wards and balances of the American combination lock fell into 
place and the door opened. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
provided for the free entrance into either country of natural 
products and unmanufactured raw material from the other. 
Boards and scantlings, sawn but not further manufactured, were 
classified as raw material and allowed free entry. All foodstuffs 
were free. There were also important provisions for reciprocity of 
fishing privileges in the coastal waters of British North America 
and the United States. 

In the British North American provinces, sentiment was by no 
means uniform. Pressure for the treaty came from the primary 
producers of the Province of Canada and from the merchants of 
Canada West, who had long chafed under the commercial domina¬ 
tion of Montreal and the St. Lawrence. Montreal itself, now 
recovering from the disastrous ’forties, was not much interested, 
even though the treaty might once more be expected to bring the 
trade of the west through its gates.^ In Quebec, the horizon of the 
merchants of the city was bounded by the British timber trade. 
In the Maritime Provinces, what popular opinion there was, was 
probably unfavorable, for the Maritimers were convinced that 
their fisheries were but a pawn in a larger game and that their 
interests were in reality being sacrificed to those of the Province of 
Canada. Not until some experience of the treaty’s effects had 
been gained, did Provincial opinion unanimously approve. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the trade of all the provinces 
both before and during this period was the consistently large 
‘‘unfavorable balance.”® In the case of New Brunswick, in no 
single year during which the statistics are available (1828-1867) 

4. See W. J. Patterson, Annual Reports of the Montreal Board of Trade, 1868- 
1901, Report for 1866, discussing the abrogation of the treaty. 

5. The text at this point attempts to analyze in general terms the statistics of 
provincial trade for the period of the treaty, few figures being given. An analysis 
of the trade of the two provinces most concerned in lumbering, Canada and New 
Brunswick, is given in this chapter, and in the next an analysis of their trade in 
forest produce, particularly with the United States. In order to gain some idea of 
the effects of the treaty, a period somewhat longer than that of its operation is 
taken—from about 1849-1868 as compared with 1855-1866. Trade with Great 
Britain is considered for purposes of comparison. After 1868, the trade statistics 
of the Province of Canada (Ontario and Quebec) are merged with those of the 
Dominion, the basis of comparison changing. Diagrams 1-5, pp. 129, 134. 
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was there a ‘"favorable balance,” and in the case of Canada, only 
during the rush to get goods across the boundary before the 
treaty expired did the balance become “favorable.” The Province 
of Canada normally imported from Great Britain roughly twice 
as much as it exported to that country. From the United States it 
imported about one-third more than it exported. New Brunswick 
imported from the United States, on the average, three or four 
times as much as it exported. Nova Scotia’s trade was similar. 
The first problem for the analyst is therefore to explain the balance 
of trade. 

The unfavorable balance may be partly explained by pure 
carelessness, or by failure to keep adequate records of exports. 
In New Brunswick, for example, wood cut on the St. Croix, on 
the Province side of the line, was as often as not taken across to the 
American without being entered. Again, the customs officials were 
interested primarily in the collection of duties, not of statistics, 
and consequently such records as were kept cannot be too fully 
relied upon. In the case of Canada, no systematic records of the 
value of exports and imports seem to have been kept before 1849. 

Into all the provinces there was a fairly constant immigration, 
mostly from the United Kingdom, during the period, and the 
money and goods brought by the immigrants would serve to reduce 
the unfavorable balance. A third item would be composed of the 
direct expenditures of British capital for public works and in the 
services of the public debt. Still another, probably of no small 
importance, would be the bad debts incurred in the colonies by 
British exporters as a result of the custom of long credits and the 
overcrowding in colonial mercantile ranks.® 

In respect to New Brunswick, trade figures told only half the 
story.^ Lumber exported from Maine through the port of St. John 
was not recorded as a Province export, but supplies brought in for 
that region were recorded as imports. Ships’ stores bought in the 
Province were not recorded as exports. Lumber cut on the New 
Brunswick side of the St. Croix, as mentioned above, was often 

6. Canadian statistics do not make it clear whether new ships built for British 
account were entered as exports or not. They would constitute a large item, though 
not relatively as large in Canada as in New Brunswick. 

7. See the Annual Reports of the Collector of Customs, 1860, and following 
years, for remarks on the phenomena. 
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shipped from the Maine side. New Brunswick shipping abroad was, 
in 1863, estimated to have earned about £150,000. Most of it 
returned to the Province as imports. The year 1863 was probably 
a good one but shipping earnings were annual items. Largest of all 
was the item dealing with new ships. Their rigging, tackle and 
general hardware came out from England and was entered as an 
import, but the ships themselves, which were mostly sold in 
Great Britain, on leaving, were not entered as exports. Yet in 
1863, their value was given as nearly half a million pounds. All 
these items together would satisfactorily account for the unfavor¬ 
able balance of New Brunswick with Great Britain. 

The very large adverse balance with the United States was also 
susceptible of some explanation. Many British goods came to 
Boston or Portland and were there transhipped, being entered on 
arrival in New Brunswick as imports from the United States. 
Other foreign goods were treated similarly, as tea from China 
through Boston. A large annual import from Canada, chiefly of 
flour, came by way of Portland and was also entered as from the 
United States. In view of such considerations, the Province was 
probably paying its way. 

In all the provinces the treaty was accompanied by an increase 
in trade. In the Province of Canada this increase had two pulsations 
—continuously from before the treaty to 1856, and again from 
about 1858, mounting even more rapidly, to 1866. In the first 
period there is a remarkably close correspondence between increase 
in imports and that in exports; in the second, this correspondence is 
disturbed by the events of the Civil War and the approaching 
termination of the treaty. The termination of the treaty caused 
imports from the United States to fall off much more rapidly than 
exports; on the other hand, imports from Great Britain increased 
while imports from the United States were declining. 

A very considerable change in the orientation of Canadian trade 
occurred during the life-time of the treaty, and while the treaty 
itself did not furnish the complete explanation for this, it no 
doubt was of primary importance. Under the old mercantile 
system, Canada as a colony had traded almost exclusively with 
the mother country. After 1846, however, the United States, as we 
have seen, became a second market of some consequence. This 
market grew rapidly during the period of reciprocity. In the very 
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first year of the treaty, exports to the United States surpassed those 
to Great Britain, although in the three war years, 1861, 1862 and 
1863, they fell slightly below those to Great Britain. In the case of 
imports, while supplies from both sources increased rapidly. 
Great Britain and the United States kept very close together. 
Great Britain drawing ahead from 1846 on. 

In New Brunswick the great increase in trade preceded the 
treaty, dating from 1853 and 1854, in which year totals exceeded 
any reached during the actual treaty period, with the exception 
of its last year. But the average of trade during the treaty far 
exceeded the average for a corresponding period before the treaty,® 
although, even so, the totals were not very impressive. Before 
1836 New Brunswick’s recorded exports to the United States were 
trifling, a few thousand pounds a year; after that date they increased 
slowly and by the treaty year, 1855, they were still very small, on 
an average less than £75,000 a year. Compared with Canada, they 
remained insignificant and although they showed a fairly rapid 
proportional increase from the low figures of the period 1846-1855, 
by the end of the treaty they were still under £400,000. The curve 
of increase from 1846 to 1866 is so regular (as shown in Diagram 
1) that it is hard to believe that they were very much influenced 
by the privileges of the treaty. Imports from the United States 
had a very rapid increase from 1850 to 1854 and thenceforth 

8. During the eleven years previous to the operation of the treaty, the total 
value of all the exports from New Brunswick to the United States was £665,497 
sterling; and during the eleven years when the Treaty was in operation, the value 
of such Exports rose to £2,349,409 sterling. 

During the eleven years previous to the operation of the treaty the value 
of the imports into New Brunswick from the States was £3,938,236 sterling, and 
during the subsequent eleven years, when the Treaty was in operation, it was 
£7,365,638 sterling. Journals of Assembly, New Brunswick, 1866, p. 23, Trade 
and Navigation Returns. 

New Brunswick's Apparent Balance of Trade with the United States during the 
Reciprocity Treaty, 1855-1866 
Exports Imports Unfavorable Balance 

£2,349,049 £7,365,638 £5,016,589 

Per year £213,549 £659,603 £456,053 

Per cent 31% 100% 69% 

See S. A. Saunders, “The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854: A Regional Study,*’ 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, February, 1936, for additional 
material. 
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remained practically stationary on the higher level then attained. 
New Brunswick obviously was not in as good a position to make a 
response to the opportunities of the treaty as was Canada. 

More particularly in respect to the trade of the two provinces 
in forest produce: While total exports from Canada under this 
classification increased fairly rapidly, they did not increase as 
rapidly as exports in general. Thus from 1849 to 1858 inclusive, 
they formed 42 per cent of the total exports, but in the next ten 
years, 1859-1868, only 32 per cent (See Diagram 5). This is to be 
accounted for mainly by the rapid increase in total exports to 
Great Britain as compared with that in forest produce: from 
1849 to 1858 forest produce composed 64 per cent of the total 
exports to that country; from 1859 to 1866, 52 per cent. The same 
tendency, but to a less degree, manifested itself in trade with the 
United States, where, over the same period, the average sank from 
26 per cent to 22, During the first half of the period of the treaty 
—in fact until 1863—total forest produce exports showed little 
tendency to expand, although they were higher than before the 
treaty went into effect; but from 1863 there was a marked rise to 
a new level about 40 per cent higher than the old. 

In the case of forest produce exports to the United States, the 
percentage they formed of the total exports rose rapidly from the 
first year of the treaty, 1855, until 1858, after which it fell until 
1861, when it rose again (See Diagram 3). The curve of forest pro¬ 
duce exports to the United States is almost the exact converse of the 
curve of total exports to that country. When total exports increased, 
the percentage of forest produce decreased; when they fell off, 
the percentage of forest produce increased, the only exception 
being the war year 1861, when both curves fell together. This 
must mean that lumber exports tended to hold up for a time 
after a general business recession began and to take some time to 
get started again after general recovery had set in. 

Of the period, 1861 was really the only year in which there was a 
serious setback in this class of exports to the United States. 
Previous to that the curve had been moderately but uniformly 
upward, even during the depression of 1857-1858, so precisely 
indicated by the diagram. After 1861, the upward trend was again 
resumed and maintained to the end of the period. 

A comparison of the exports of forest produce to the United 
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States with those to Great Britain (Diagram 4) shows that the 
proportion of the total going to the United States had increased 
rapidly just before the treaty came into operation and during its 
first two years; then it had fallen during the depression and until 
1862, from which year on the gap was rapidly closed, until in 1867 
exports of forest produce to the United States for the first time, 
though temporarily, surpassed those to Great Britain. 

In New Brunswick the export of forest produce to the United 
States was apparently not a matter of the first importance. Yearly 
totals were never large and the annual increase was slow. The curve 
of forest-produce exports so far as it is obtainable follows very 
closely on that of general exports and is consistently about 50 
per cent as high.^ 

Statistical analysis bears out in a general way the testimony of 
contemporaries to conditions. However, it is to be noted that a 
decrease from a high total, while it may not look like hardship 
when drawn on a curve, nevertheless does in reality mean just 
that, even if the decrease does not bring the level down as far 
as that prevailing before the high point was reached. This explains 
the complaints as to the state of trade in such years as 1861, where 
the curve was practically as high as it had been two years 
previously. 

It is very hard, if not impossible, to disentangle the effects of 
the Reciprocity Treaty on Canadian trade from the effects of the 
other economic and political events of these eleven crowded years. 
Four major matters complicate the issue: the railway building 
program of 1854-1855, the Crimean War, the crisis of 1857-1858 
and the American Civil War.^® 

Of these, the effects of the Crimean War are the farthest removed 
from our immediate field of study. On the outbreak of that war 
the market for all kinds of supplies was immediately stimulated 
and Canada shared in the gains to be got from war. The Quebec 

9. In Nova Scotia forest produce exported to the United States was negligible 
in amount, the highest year being 1855, when it amounted to $281,115 as compared 
with total exports to the United States of $2,407,205. See Diagram 2, p. 132. 

10. The treaty “seems to have had, owing to the unwonted character of the 
events by which its existence was characterized, very little chance to show what 
it could do.” J. Lawrence Laughlin and H. Parker Willis, Recijprocity (New York, 
1903), p. 64. 
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timber trade rushed up to new heights and the Upper Canadian 
farmer found a ready market for his wheat: thus the general 
prosperity of the province was increased, but it is hard to discern 
evidence of direct influence on the course of trade with the United 
States. 

Concurrent with the war raging abroad, there raged at home the 
first of the great Canadian outbreaks of railway building. Its 
effects appear to have been much the same as those of its successors 
of the ’eighties and the nineteen-hundreds. British capital was 
poured into the country and an illusion of great prosperity was 
created while it was being spent. There was work for everyone at 
high wages. Imports rose. Great real estate speculations sprang up 
in places more or less strategically located in respect to the rail¬ 
ways. The prospect of getting into the American market added 
fuel to this flame and much work, such as mill construction, was 
undertaken in anticipation of the event. But, like its two successors, 
the flrst railway boom was to meet the fate of all booms and in its 
breaking was to pull the country up short. 

The imports of capital ran out almost coincidently with the 
end of the Crimean War. The end of a war and the end of a spending 
orgy are logically followed by depression; the next year money 
grew tight” as was to be expected, and the crisis approached. 
Trade continued fair until the summer of 1857, and then English 
and American conditions began to make themselves felt. By the 
autumn, hard-times editorials had begun to appear in the 
newspapers. Commercial failures became numerous. Then, to make 
matters worse, the harvest failed. 

Little progress towards recovery was made in the next two years 
and conditions were made worse by another severe crop failure in 
1858. Yet, despite this, trade with the United States showed 
a good deal of resilience and the exports of forest produce in par¬ 
ticular were reasonably well maintained, a fact which was no 
doubt accounted for by the elasticity of the American west and its 
growth despite depression. By 1860 recovery was well under way, 
particularly in the Ottawa Valley, where lumber interests admitted 

11. See Adam Shortt, “Railway Construction and National Prosperity: An 
Historic Parallel,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 1914. 

12. A. T. Galt, Canada, 1849-1859 (Quebec, 1860). 
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their own prosperityand all mills were kept in full operation. 

But the opening of the season of 1861 coincided with the shadow 
to the south, the threat of impending civil war, and men at once 
began to take alarm. It was expected that if American cotton 
exports were stopped, demand from that country for British 
American lumber would cease, too.^® Nevertheless, in some parts 
of the country at least, the previous year’s good times continued. 
In Ottawa, prosperity and expansion were to be seen on every 
hand. The new Parliament Buildings were going up, the water- 
powers of the Chaudiere were being harnessed and the mills were 
running briskly.^® But by the fall of the year the picture had 
changed and trade, especially the lumber trade, had become dull.^^ 
The British trade had been larger than in 1860, but the American, 
as was to be expected under the first shock of war, was falling off 
very rapidly. 

Things grew steadily worse in 1862. Saint John, New Brunswick, 
reported the smallest season for ten years, the reason being the 
practically complete cessation of business in the cotton manufactur¬ 
ing areas of England resulting from the blockade of southern 
ports.One bright spot appeared in the form of the expectation of 
activity in the ship-building industry owing to the destruction of 
commerce at sea.^® Otherwise, especially for central Canada West, 
whose mills depended entirely on the American market, the season 
had been disastrous. The collapse of the lumber trade had dragged 
everything else in Canada in its wake. Building operations had 
ceased ‘"across the line,” and the currency inflation there, which 
had made other commodities move, had only retained lumber 
where it was before, owing to the large American supply coming 

13. “In the Ottawa country we heard very little about the cry of hard times. 
While the cities of Hamilton and London were being depopulated . . . here we 
were free from pressure because the lumber trade furnished the honest man with 
means to pay his debts.” Robert Kenney, a local lumberman, quoted in the Ottawa 
Citizen, November 8, 1860. 

14. Ottawa Citizen, January 5, 1861. 

15. Toronto Globe, February 25, 1861. 

16. Ottawa Citizen, May 18, 1861. 

17. Toronto Leader, reported in Acadian Recorder of September 7, 1861. 

18. Acadian Recorder, January 31, 1863. 

19. Forsyth and Bell, Annual Circular and Prices Current of Timber, Deals, etc,, 
Quebec, 1845-1911, quoted in the Toronto Globe, January 1, 1863. 
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forward. This involved a loss to the Canadian producer on account 
of the exchange. ‘‘Throughout the year to realize was to sacrifice.” 
American buyers had apparently kept out of Canada, and in 
consequence the mill-owners themselves had had to attempt to sell 
their output on the markets of Albany and Troy, a kind of work of 
which they had little experience and for which they had not the 
requisite capital. Lake and canal freights had also become very 
high.2° 

The complexion of affairs changed in 1863 as American war 
demand began to make itself felt, and it now began to look as if 
Canada was going to profit as much by a war in America as she 
and the United States usually did by one in Europe. American 
demand became “pretty brisk,and ship-building, on the 
expectation of destruction through hostilities at sea, picked up.^^ 
British trade also was good.^^ In 1864, the same set of conditions 
obtained to a greater degree. Canadian goods swept over the 
border and British goods came into Canada for re-export, the 
situation of former wars being thus neatly reversed. This rush of 
exports was accentuated by the recovery that began to make 
itself felt in the United States in the closing stages of the war; 
and after the war ended two other factors caused it to rise to still 
greater heights. One of these was the fierce outbreak of commercial 
activity which marked the first years of reconstruction. There 
was great demand for raw material of all sorts, and prominent 
among raw materials was Canadian white pine, a major item in 
any program of building expansion. The other factor was the 
approaching termination of the Reciprocity Treaty. To take advan¬ 
tage of the last opportunity of obtaining goods from Canada free 
of duty, American importers in 1866 brought huge quantities over 
the boundary, with the result that Canadian exports to the United 
States during this last period of the treaty exceeded imports. 

20. Toronto Globe, February 14, 1861. “Fourths (fourth-grade planks and 
boards) brought $22.00 in Albany, but of this $7.00 was for exchange depreciation, 
$5.00 was freight, $1.00 other charges, leaving to the producer $9.00, estimated at 
$3.00 loss.” The writer of the article in the Globe looked for every advance in 
nominal prices to be equalized by a fall in the American dollar. Normal freight 
to Oswego was $1.00 to $1.25 per thousand, but in 1862 the range was from $2.00 
to $2.50. So with canal freights, which ran from $3.50 to $4.00. 

21. Montreal Transcript, September 30, 1863. 

22. Quebec Gazette, January 3, 1864. 

23. Montreal Transcript, September 30, 1863. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE LUMBER INDUSTRY DURING THE 
RECIPROCITY TREATY 

The effect of the Reciprocity Treaty upon the lumber industry 
of Canada was to accentuate the trade expansion which the 
opening of the large American market brought about. In internal 
transportation, the period saw the railway steadily gain on the 
canal. Lines were built from the St. Lawrence back into the Ottawa 
Valley, some with the express purpose of tapping the lumber 
supplies of that region, as the Prescott and Ottawa had been 
intended to do, and carrying them out to the American border. 
Such lines were the Canada Central, finished in 1861, and the 
Brockville and Ottawa, finished in 1859, which with its proposed 
line from Brockville to Arnprior, forty miles above the city of 
Ottawa on the Ottawa River, was regarded by the people of 
that place as a direct threat to their prosperity, likely to drain off 
the lumber of the upper river across the border via Brockville.^ 
Further west, a new line, later to be known as the Midland, 
between Port Hope on Lake Ontario and Lindsay on the upper 
waters of the Trent, was built in 1857 roughly parallel to the 
Cobourg-Peterborough, which had to be abandoned in 1860 after 
having hauled out many million feet of lumber from the interior. 
Various branches radiated from Peterborough. This line in the 
spring of 1862 was taking out to Port Hope two trains of lumber 
a day.2 In 1865 there went out over this line from Peterborough 
19,000,000 feet as compared with 12,000,000 sent down the river 
in scows. It was noted that the tendency was for lumber going by 
rail to increase at the expense of the water-borne lumber.^ It was 
estimated that in 1866, 50,000,000 feet would go out from the 
district. 

1. Ottawa Citizen, March 3, and April 30, 1861. The Kingston and Pembroke, 
tapping the Ottawa Valley about one hundred miles above the city, was built in 
1884. 

2. Peterborough Examiner, quoted in Ottawa Citizen, May 31, 1862. 

3. Poole, op. cit,, pp. 90, 96. 
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In the best pine region still remaining within “old” Ontario, 
the country between Lake Simcoe and the Georgian Bay, the story 
was similar. The main line of the Northern Railway intersected 
it and rendered it tributary first to Toronto and then a little later 
to the little ports such as Collingwood and Meaford which came 
into existence on Georgian Bay. The Northern Railway reached 
Collingwood in 1855 and Meaford in 1872. 

Through the early part of the period American capital and 
enterprise continued to migrate northward. A good example of 
this is afforded by the Hunterstown Lumber Company^ which, 
having exhausted its limits on Lake Champlain in the late ’fifties, 
moved up to Canada East, building a big mill on the Riviere du 
Loup near its mouth in Lake St. Peter. The mill was modern in 
every particular and had a capacity of 6,000,000 feet per annum. 
There were extensive wharves and a pile breakwater extended for 
two thousand feet. The product went back to Burlington by barge 
through the Richelieu canals. 

When the Grand Trunk was opened through to Portland, Maine, 
in 1853, another American Atlantic port was put into a position 
to struggle for the treasures of the Canadian woodland. Thus in 
1853 a group of men from Bangor, Maine, began to lumber near 
Sherbrooke in the Eastern Townships, contracting to send down to 
Portland 6,000,000 feet in 1853 and 17,000,000 the next year. 
Through the Grand Trunk, Portland was expected to rival Bangor 
as a lumber market. It was not long before Portland was tapping 
the entire St. Lawrence hinterland, for in 1853 lumber was coming 
down by water to Montreal and thence overland by railroad to 
that port.^ 

So numerous were the American firms engaged in cutting 
down Canadian forests that the period has been referred to as 
“the height of the American raid from New York across Canada 
to Michigan.”® That is, the men who had been lumbering in the 

4. See Charles Robb, Lumbering on the Riviere du Loup (Montreal, 1860). 

5. R. G. Wood, op. cit., p. 225. Wood gives other examples of the interconnection 
between the two regions, from which it is abundantly evident that lumbermen 
from Maine were on the watch for opportunities in those parts of Lower Canada 
most directly within their purview, that is, the Eastern Townships and the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence. 

6. William Little, Letter to the President and Council of the Montreal Board of 
Trade, (Montreal, 1890). 
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eastern white-pine districts of the United States, particularly in 
New York and Vermont, having cut everything worth while 
there, first came across to Lower and Upper Canada and after 
cutting off the Canadian pine, moved on to Michigan to do the 
same thing. The thoroughness with which they did their work and 
the desolated, stump-filled regions which they left behind them 
no doubt suggest an invading army. 

These heavy demands on the Canadian forest had the usual 
effects, in an industry notoriously migratory, of drawing in new 
regions, moving mills back closer to supplies and leaving derelict, 
or semi-derelict, the cut-over regions. In New Brunswick the 
period saw the virtual end of white pine. “Almost all the fine 
white pine within reach of the tributaries of the Saint John has been 
cut and very little remains, excepting on the streams which flow 
into it from Maine. The lumberers have therefore turned their 
attention more to the coarser pine still to be had . . . out of which 
sugar-box shooks are made, and to the black spruce.”^ The result 
was a change in the nature of the trade, square timber disappearing 
and a lively commerce springing up with the “sugar islands,” 
especially with Cuba. It must be admitted that direct export to the 
United States was not the cause of the exhaustion of the pine of 
New Brunswick. 

The New Brunswick Railroad did something to prolong the 
period of intensive exploitation. During the Civil War large profits 
were made by New Brunswick ships and speculation in shipping 
shares became popular.® The construction of new ships was speeded 
up, and as the pitch-pine supplies from the Southern States were 
cut off, the local tamarac growing along the railway was utilized. 
The railway also brought down other types of timber and lumber 
from the country it tapped. 

Farther west, there were signs of the beginning of what was 
to be later on one of the most significant of the developments in 
the trade, the growth of an export market at Montreal, superseding 

7. H. Y. Hind, T. C. Keefer and M. H. Perley, Eighty Years' Progress of British 
North America (Toronto, 1868), p. 47. In the neighboring State of Maine, the pine 
era came pretty definitely to an end in 1861 and after that the state turned more 
and more to spruce. R. G. Wood, op. cit., p. 38. 

8. Journals of Assembly, 1865, Trade and Navigation Returns, pp. 4-5. 
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that at Quebec. The great house of Gilmour established a branch 
there which quickly became the financial headquarters for all the 
numerous branches of the house in Canada and whose business 
was directly and primarily with the United States.^ 

There were several interesting developments in the Ottawa 
Valley. The American firms which had come in a few years before 
began to build new and larger mills and greatly to increase their 
output; Perley and Pattee, for example, were manufacturing from 
twelve to fifteen million feet per annum.Bronson and Weston, 
successors to the original Harris and Bronson, cut about thirty 
million feet. A few years later, their mill was described as the last 
word in technical improvement and they ran twenty-six barges and 
five tugs.^^ All these firms had good names as employers. The 
Americans housed their workmen ‘^in a most agreeable looking 
boarding house of quite elegant architecture,’’ which was very 
clean and in which ‘"the most exact regulation” obtained.To these 
firms there was added in 1857 another formed by a man who was 
to become one of the most remarkable figures in Canadian industrial 
life and who was one of the first of native-born Canadians to rise 
from the ranks and become a great capitalist, John R. Booth. 

Ottawa Valley markets were normally through the Richelieu 
Canal and thence to New York, but with the development of the 
American west they extended their range. Some of their lumber 
went to Oswego, which port in the last two years of the treaty’s 
operation took nearly 400,000,000 feet of Canadian lumber;^^ 
some of it went to the developing markets of Tonawanda and 

9. John Rankin, A History oj Our Firm, 1804-1920 (Liverpool, 1921), p. 94. 

10. A. H. D. Ross, Ottawa, Past and Present, p. 156, gives the figure as between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000, but this is almost certainly an exaggeration, as W. G. 
Perley himself declared before the Commons’ Committee of 1876 that previous to 
1867 his business had run about 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet a year. 

11. The Lumber Trade of the Ottawa Valley (Ottawa, 1872). 

12. J. G. Kohl, Travels in Canada and Through the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania, trans. (London, 1861), I, 158. 

13. In 1858, it was reported that nearly every available spot on the islets about 
the Chaudiere Falls and on both shores was covered with mills and mill yards. 
Acadian Recorder, September 18, 1858. 

14. W. J. Patterson, Secretary to the Montreal Board of Trade, Statement 
Relating to Trade, Navigation and Mining for the Year 1872 (Montreal, 1873), p. 78. 
American lumber entering the port of Oswego was negligible in amount. 
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Buffalo,^® and some of it went as far afield as Chicago.^® But this 
latter export, on account of the rapid growth of supplies nearer at 
hand, could not be sustained. 

The most notable matter of a specific nature during the 
reciprocity period was the growth of this great market of Chicago. 
Local demand had not been of any great significance before 1850, 
and, indeed, it was not until 1858 that the lumberman got up the 
Michigan Peninsula as far as Saginaw Bay,^^ but as settlement on 
the prairies went on and as the population^® of the local centers 
forged ahead, demand kept pace and all the established areas of 
the industry within reach were called upon. It was at this period 
that the pine of the upper peninsula of Michigan and of Wisconsin 
and indeed of all the country tributary to the American side of 
Lake Huron and to Lake Michigan began to be cut off. As far as 
Canada was concerned, the region chiefly affected was that of 
Georgian Bay, for its great supplies of virgin pine were conveniently 
placed on rivers leading down to easily accessible harbors, where 
mills sprang up or from which booms could be towed across to the 
mills. Mills were soon built at Collingwood, Owen Sound and 
elsewhere along the south shore of the bay; but only a beginning 
was made in the onslaught on the pine on the eastern and northern 
shores. Timber licenses for the ‘‘North Shore” had been issued as 
early as 1852, but they had been little worked and most of them 
were allowed to lapse. In 1863, several hundred square miles were 
sold or resold along that portion of the coast between French River 
and the district of Algoma and in 1864 the first mill of any size was 
built there. But none of this territory was heavily drawn on during 
this period and it was not until the great timber-limit sale of 
October, 1872, that exploitation began in earnest.^® 

15. The Bronson firm was making shipments to Tonawanda in 1857. J. E. 
Defebaugh, op. cit., II, 458 

16. Evidence of W. G. Perley, March 2, 1876. Report of the Select Committee on 
the Causes of the Present Depression . . . (Ottawa, 1876). 

17. Defebaugh, op. cit., II, chap. xxvi. 



Population 


Year 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

1850 

30,000 

20,000 

1860 

110,000 

45,000 

1870 

299,000 

72,000 


19. Ontario Sessional Papers, Woods and Forests Branch, V, ii, 1873. 
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It was the dramatic rise of the Chicago market more than any 
other one thing which impressed upon people the fact that Canada 
now had two strings to its bow and that the old priority of Quebec 
and square timber would soon be over. ‘‘The opening of the 
American market to Canadian lumber a few years ago was cal¬ 
culated to produce a more healthy state of things, to relieve the 
manufacturer from the hardship of only one buyer and to lessen 
the chances of sudden fluctuations besides giving an increased 
value to our white pine forests, situated as they are so close to a 
market the demands of which augment so rapidly. The export of 
sawn lumber to the United States increases steadily: already our 
exports of pine to the United States are greater than to the United 
Kingdom. In 1853, 564,000,000 superficial feet was exported to 
Troy and Albany alone, while the average export to the United 
Kingdom is 25,000,000 cubic feet. American demand has increased 
200 per cent in five years and will continue to increase; the course 
of trade has turned from east to west and Chicago, almost in a day, 
has become the greatest lumber market in the world, 

The panic of 1857 hit the Chicago market peculiarly hard and 
1858 and 1859 saw low prices. But so rapid was the growth of the 
West that although caution was necessary, the rush of imports 
was soon resumed and 1860 was a good year, large shipments com¬ 
ing in from such ports as Collingwood.^^ The limitless nature of 
the market may be judged from the remark of a commercial writer 
of 1864: “For the guidance of Canadians we would say that the 
demand for prime stock boards in this market is always equal to 
and generally above the supply. 

One other general characteristic of the period deserves attention, 
that is the growth of industries auxiliary to the lumber trade, 
such as the manufacture of axes, and of industries dependent on 
it for their raw material, such as sash and door factories. This 
type of secondary industrialization had begun early and already 
in 1846 it could be stated that “axes are manufactured largely: 

20. Charlton’s Annual Review of the Market for Timber (Quebec, 1855). 

21. Toronto Globe, January 1, 1861, quoting the Chicago Tribune. 

22. Chicago in 1864: Annual Review of the Trade, Business and Growth of Chicago 
and the North-West (Chicago, 1865). The best boards coming to Chicago came from 
what was then called “western Canada,” that is, the Lake Huron counties of the 
present Province of Ontario. 
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if not to the full extent of the requirements of the province, we 
have no doubt they might be. Axe making was at first a local 
industry, and probably began as a part-time occupation of the 
blacksmith,^^ but in the face of demand the usual processes of 
division of labor and introduction of capital soon took place^® and 
the axe factory made its appearance. In 1851, the census returns 
(which were stated by the authorities to be incomplete in their 
industrial tables) listed five axe factories in Upper Canada and 
thirty-eight axe makers. In 1861, fifteen axe and edge-tool factories 
were reported from Upper Canada, eleven of which reported a 
total annual production of $95,000, and of this, one, in Kingston, 
contributed $42,000; another, in Waterloo, $30,000. The rest were 
all small. In Lower Canada there were seven factories with an 
annual production of about $40,000. No doubt axes comprised 
practically all these values. The production of edge tools other than 
axes appears to have begun in the ’fifties. Thus in 1859, the Ottawa 
Foundry Company advertised themselves as ‘‘millwrights, iron 
and brass founders, broad and narrow axe-makers, etc. In 1868 
manufactures of edge tools, nails, ironwork, axes, scythes, saws, 
chisels and augers were reported, “but the greatest proportion of 
skilled labor in these branches comes from the United States. 
Canadian attempts to make saws were not at first very successful 
and it was many years, and then only under a high tariff, before 
native sawmakers could compete with the old-established American 
firms such as the Disstons.^® 

Secondary industries having little of the artificial about them, 

23. Canadian Economist, September 12, 1846. 

24. “Further along there was the place where Tom Somerset had a blacksmith 
shop. He made axes—they were hand-made in those days—and it was a great 
industry in Barrie as axes were much in demand in the old lumbering days. ” J. H. 
Bennett, My Fifty Years in Barrie, Barrie Examiner, February 23, 1928. 

25. See Advertisement of S. J. Tongue and Company, in the Ottawa Citizen, 
October 27, 1860. They had for sale “axes and broad-axes, made from only the 
best qualities of steel and iron at their factory in Hull, especially for the needs of 
the district. ” 

26. Ottawa Banner, September 28, 1859. 

27. Hind, Keefer and Perley, ojp, cit., p. 147 ff. 

28. In 1885, a firm in Rat Portage, Ontario, was persuaded by way of “patroniz¬ 
ing home industries” to instal some saws made by a well-known firm in Guelph, 
Ontario. Thereafter they had nothing but trouble with them and contrasted them 
harshly with Disston saws. (Private letter books of the firm.) 
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seem to have sprung up quickly. In 1850, there were in existence in 
Upper Canada nineteen planing mills, ten sash and blind factories, 
twenty-four shingle factories, fourteen pail factories, forty-five 
chair factories, and one match factory. In 1860, there were thirty- 
three sash-and-door factories, forty-one shingle mills, with an 
annual production of about $100,000, ten pail factories (the 
smaller number no doubt indicates that large concerns were driving 
out small ones), a hundred and forty-three establishments for 
making cabinet ware” and eleven match factories. In Lower 
Canada much the same sort of evolution seems to have taken 
place, though at a slower rate. At the close of the period, certain 
establishments were beginning to suggest the term ‘'large-scale 
industry. ” The E. B. Eddy Company of Hull, Quebec, for example, 
in addition to their large lumber mills, were turning out 100 cases 
of matches per day, 2,500 pails, 200 tubs, 15 dozen washboards, 
etc., and they also had a large output of barrels for the new 
petroleum trade. R. W. and A. Burrows of London had stave-mak¬ 
ing machines for all the various processes in the barrel industry. 
They had, however, exhausted the local supply of suitable timber 
and were about to move up to Georgian Bay.^® 

The auxiliary industries soon raised the problem of the tariff. 
They had been granted protection, more of it, apparently, than 
was necessary to meet outside competition, for in 1860 it was 
declared that Canadian axes could be bought cheaper in England 
than in Canada. The lumbering interests naturally objected to 
price raising behind a tariff wall and protests appeared, especially 
in the Ottawa Citizen, the leading journal of the leading lumber 
region. “Let the farmer drive an untaxed plough and the shanty- 
man swing an untaxed axe. But the parasites proved impossible 
to dislodge. They still remain, for much Canadian industry of this 
secondary sort continues to exist only by grace of a protective 
tariff. Primary industries, such as lumbering, have thus been 
supporting it for upwards of three quarters of a century. 

Agriculture itself was to some extent parasitic on the lumber 
industry, for the latter encouraged settlement on poor land near 
the scene of operations because under difficult conditions of 
transport a camp always meant a good market for hay and oats 

29. Hind, Keefer and Perley, op. cit., p. 139. 

30. Ottawa Citizen, November 24, 1860. 
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grown near by. But there was one staple for which local production 
was not adequate, pork. It was estimated that 12,000 barrels of 
pork were consumed annually on the Ottawa alone. Most of it had 
to be imported from the United States and during the treaty period 
$14,267,000 worth was so imported. Free import of pork and 
free export of lumber would appear to have been a good arrange¬ 
ment for everyone. But the spirit of protectionism was abroad 
even while the treaty endured, and a Canadian newspaper felt 
it necessary to remark in 1860, presumably with Galt’s ‘‘incidental 
protection” and his budget of 1858 in mind, that “taxing the 
principal interests of Canada, agriculture and the lumber trade, 
is as wise as tying the hands of your servant before you set him to 

work.”^2 

The hard-bargaining attitude adopted by both sides, which no 
doubt had something to do with the abrogation of the treaty, 
led to Galt’s infringing the spirit, if not the letter, of the treaty by 
his duties on American manufactured goods, and prompted the 
American authorities to put the narrowest possible interpretation 
on “raw materials.Canadians with one accord regretted the 
loss of reciprocity: they saw themselves about to be plunged back 
into that narrow old colonial world from which they were with 
diflSculty emerging and they were quite sure that the treaty had 
conferred immense benefits upon them.^^ With respect to most 

31. George M. Healy, Canadian Reciprociti/ and American Diplomacy^ 1840- 
1866, Harvard “distinction” thesis, 1928. 

32. Ottawa Citizen, November 24, 1860. Galt’s budget of 1858 had placed 
duties on a long list of manufactured articles used in agriculture and lumbering. 
He claimed that his tariff was primarily for revenue, but that incidentally it gave 
a certain amount of protection to specified products. 

33. A. T. Galt, in 1862, replying to the Congressional Committee on the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty which found fault with Canada for not living up to the spirit of the 
treaty, stated (March 17, 1862) that the United States had interpreted article iii, 
admission free of “timber and lumber of all kinds, round, hewed, sawed, unmanu¬ 
factured in whole or in part, ” so strictly as to subject to duty all planks and boards 
in whole or in part planed or tongued and grooved, giving the most restricted 
sense to the words “unmanufactured in whole or in part.” Report of the Honorable 
A. T. Galt on the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States, 1862. 

34. The best American estimate of the Reciprocity Treaty is that of Laughlin 
and Willis, op. cit., chap. ii. The best Canadian estimate is by Adam Shortt, 
“General Economic History, 1840-1867,” in Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. V; 
also D. C. Masters, Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, (Toronto, 1937). 
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commodities it had, and with respect to lumber it had every 
appearance of so doing. Trade had a chance to flow freely along 
natural lines and the result was seen in an appreciable growth of 
inter-regional exchange, as, for example, between Nova Scotia 
and Massachusetts, Ontario and New York, Georgian Bay and 
Lake Michigan. Expanding output, new mills, new railroads, more 
shipping, new settlements, no one could have called these things 
anything but real benefits to a growing country. If in the process 
of growth, the forest had to be sacrificed, what matter No one, 
after all, except a “crank” here and there, expected it to be any 
more than a temporary source of wealth, to give place in due 
course to the settler. 

But was there anything to be said for the “crank” and his 
view.^ Writing in 1862, one of them, James Little, himself a lumber¬ 
man, had this to say: “It is, I am aware, the general opinion of the 
people of the United States that Canada benefited largely by 
the Reciprocity Treaty while in force; but the very reverse is the 
fact as regards lumber—Canada lost millions by that treaty. It 
stimulated production amongst us to such an extent, that the same 
description of lumber which, the year before it took effect, sold in 
the Buffalo market at from thirteen to fifteen dollars per thousand 
feet, paying one dollar duty, could not be disposed of in the same 
market at over seven dollars per thousand three years after 
Reciprocity came in force, and it remained at lower prices than it 
could be produced until the necessities of the war forced them up. 
The raw material which would now be worth millions of dollars, 
were it standing in the forests, never returned a farthing to the 
operators or the country; and not only so, but the cost of a great 
deal of labor expended in manufacturing it went to add to the 
wealth of our neighbors across the line, while their own timber 
was so far preserved for future use. They and they only were the 
gainers by reciprocity in lumber, while nearly all on this side 
engaged in supplying their wants were ruined.”^® 

James Little no doubt exaggerated somewhat. American 
standing timber certainly was not being consciously preserved at 
the expense of Canadian. No doubt there were certain individuals 
in Canada who prospered as a result of reciprocity in lumber. Very 
possibly, too, the money given in wages was not all lost to the 

35. Quoted by William Little, op. cit,, p. 32. 
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country, some of it remaining to go into land-clearing and home- 
building. Yet the substance of his charge must stand. It is exceed¬ 
ingly diflScult for a country like Canada, so much of whose assets 
consists in primary materials, to get a fair share of the value of 
those materials for itself. This has been especially true in respect to 
materials sold in the United States, for the proximity of that 
country and the similarity of experience of its people have enabled 
it to exploit Canadian resources with singular ease and with 
singular independence of Canadian aid. The Reciprocity Treaty 
encouraged such exploitation, though it would have occurred 
anyway. The wealth of the Canadian forest was obvious. In a 
pioneer continent it was only a question of time until that wealth 
was seized. 

In seizing it, American lumbermen were neither less nor more 
scrupulous than were Canadian. The species lumberman has 
been the same on both sides of “the line,” that is to say, the 
lumberman has been primarily interested in making money for 
himself. In accordance with the spirit of the continent, in this 
endeavor he has been neither over-scrupulous nor far-sighted. His 
motto has been “get what you can, before somebody else gets it.” 
If in the process of “grab” one of the noblest of our natural 
heritages was wrecked, it was nothing to him. 

But since to most men the most satisfactory fate that can 
happen to any great natural resource is its destruction, James 
Little got little attention and the country and the lumbermen 
thereof continued to believe that reciprocity had been to them 
an unmixed blessing. 



CHAPTER XIII 


COMPETITION FOR CANADIAN RAW MATERIAL, 

1870 - 1900 ' 

The termination of the Reciprocity Treaty marked a definite 
stage in Canadian economic development and in the history of 
the lumber industry. Several futile and humiliating expeditions to 
Washington were necessary before the public mind was prepared 
to accept the fact that the United States would probably never 
again be a free market for Canadian raw material, but when it did 
finally realize that, it turned to the national trading area and the 
support of Sir John Macdonald’s ‘‘National Policy.” This step 
towards self-reliance, like others before and since, made in response 
to exterior forces, perhaps had its weight in the long fight over the 
tariff aspects of lumbering. At any rate, the battle for the treasures 
of the Canadian pine forests waged for a generation between 
Canadian and American lumbermen was fought with the familiar 
weapons of the tariff—import and export duties. It is this fight 
which gives a unity to the thirty years succeeding the termination 
of the treaty and which therefore defines the limits of this chapter. 

The treaty had been terminated for many reasons, not the 
least among which was the pressure exerted upon the American 
administration by the local vested interests affected. Strong 
representations were made from Maine and Michigan against its 
lumber clauses and it was contended that Canadian competition 
brought down the price to home producers to an unprofitable level, 
especially when, as after the Civil War, these latter were loaded 
with internal taxes; that a reasonable price for lumber would make 
the Canadian producer shoulder the duty; and, more chauvinistic- 
ally, that if Canadians were profiting by the treaty, it must be at 
American expense.^ On the other hand, there had been representa- 

1. Diagrams 6-8 illustrate the statistical analysis of Canadian trade, as given 
in this chapter. See pp. 151, 155, 158. 

2. See Review of the Commerce of Detroit for 1861, Annual Statement of the 
Detroit Tribune^ Detroit, 1862; J. D. Hayes, Reciprocity, written for Buffalo 
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tions for renewal from the American side,^ and persuasive 
arguments from the Canadian side such as the eloquent plea for 
free trade in natural products made by Joseph Howe at Detroit 
in 1865.^ But when the Canadians went down to Washington the 
next year, they were met with terms whose refusal was the only 
course compatible with self-respect.^ 

There were a few Canadians who were opposed to renewal. 
As has been noticed, James Little, a lumberman of the day, 
believed that Canada had lost by the treaty and that if it were 
renewed, it would so over-stimulate production that prices would 
fall and ‘‘the most valuable asset we possess be sacrificed in the 
interests of our neighbors.” The termination of his remarks, “The 
time will come when they will be glad to get our lumber on any 
terms,”® was a sentiment heard more than once at the time, 
not alone from Canadian sources, and one destined to gather 
significance as the period proceeded and this very condition, 
American lumbermen making every effort to get Canadian pine, 

Commercial Advertiser, 1865; E. H. Derby, Preliminary Report on the Treaty (Wash¬ 
ington, 1866); W. D. Overman, “Some Letters of Joshua R. Giddings on 
Reciprocity, ” Canadian Historical Review, September, 1935. 

3. See Revort of the Chamber of Commerce of New York on the Reciprocity Treaty 
(New York, 1865). 

4. Howe contended that “the lumber trade, twisted and intertwined as it is, 
is a trade owned in fact by the two countries.” He said specifically: “The province 
I come from is not very largely interested in it.” To overcome the fears of the 
Maine people he cited the St. Croix, where at St. Stephens and Calais “there is the 
completest reciprocity, cargoes being made up from either side of the river indif¬ 
ferently.” “They (Maine and New Brunswick) are kept together by this treaty 
and why should it not be so with reference to these western states.? If there is more 
lumber in Canada than on your prairies, why should one refuse to the poor settler 
the privilege of buying the cheapest lumber he can get.?” He went on to argue that 
prices had not been lowered by reciprocity—“since this treaty has been in opera¬ 
tion, the people of Bangor have all got rich”—and that the yearly inroads into an 
unreplenished supply, such as Americans were making into theirs, must always 
tend to raise the price. Much of the timber land in Canada and the other provinces 
was owned by Americans, he said. Much of the timber on the Saint John was cut 
on Canadian soil by Americans, fioated by them and shipped by them. Speech of 
Joseph Howe at the Detroit Convention on the Commercial Relations of Great Britain 
and the United States, August 14, 1865, p. 30. 

5. See Sessional Papers, Canada, 1868, Reports of Committees of Executive 
Council on Renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty with the United States. 

6. See William Little, op. cit. 

C.F.—12 
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emerged.^ But the average Canadian regretted to see the obvious 
benefits of the treaty lost. 

Still, on the abrogation of the treaty, instead of trade decreasing, 
save for a natural falling off from the exceptional year 1866, it 
actually increased. American demand for the first years after the 
war was sufficient to offset the new tariff of 20 per cent^ and the 
Dominion of Canada as well as the northern states prospered on 
‘^Reconstruction.” But by 1869 demand was being caught up 
with, the new supplies from the Upper Lake states were coming in, 
especially those of Michigan, and some temporary recession of 
trade occurred.^ 

For the first three years of the ’seventies, Canada shared, at 
one remove, in the good times that the United States and Great 
Britain were enjoying: the former owing to the rapid rate at which 
the west was being settled, and both at the expense of the com¬ 
batants in Europe. Lumber shipments from Ontario and Quebec 
to the United States increased from $5,500,000 in 1868-1869 to 
$9,500,000 in 1872-1873.^^ The abrogation of reciprocity had 
made little if any difference in prices, though it had caused the 
Ottawa Valley lumbermen to resume their interest in the British 
market, a quality market as compared with the American. Exports 
of wood to Great Britain increased rapidly after 1866. 

7. Joseph Tasse, La Vallee de VOutaouais, chap, iv, referring to a report of the 
American Secretary of the Treasury of “a few years ago,” in which the latter says 
that “now that the forests of Maine are in great part exhausted we must count on 
the forests of the Ottawa Valley. The western states will send their supplies to the 
western markets and the Atlantic states, down to Maryland, will have to rely on 
Canada.” The same spirit is to be found in the tract entitled Forest Protection and 
the TariJ^ on Lumber (New York, 1883), a collection of reprints from newspapers, 
all of which protest at the imposition of a tariff on Canadian lumber, the reason for 
the protests being that (1) lumber is naturally protected owing to its growing 
scarcity, and (2) that it should be conserved as much as possible by drawing on 
Canadian supplies. All these extracts very keenly deplore the prevalent waste 
of forest material. 

8. See Joseph Tasse, Philemon Wright ou Colonisation et le commerce du hois 
(Montreal, 1871), p. 3: “Ce sont les importateurs des etats de TEst qui ont paye 
entierement ce droit, car le prix du bois n’a cesse d’augmenter depuis 1865.” 

9. See Report of the Select Committee of the Commons, 1876, Evidence of W. G. 
Perley. Western competition had been growing very much during the previous 
twelve years. 

10. Robert S. White, General Review of the Trade of Montreal (Montreal, 1878), 
p. 28. Other trades were in proportion. 
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Then came the historic crash of 1873, world-wide in its eflFects. 
It was only too certain that Canada, so dependent upon foreign 
markets, must share in it. The lumber trade was among the first 
of the sufferers and the American market, now more difficult owing 
to the duty, suffered severely. From 1874 to 1878, the country 
lay rolling in the trough of depression and while every index 
serves to illustrate the dismal picture, none does so more vividly 
than those of lumbering. Exports fell off from a high of $29,000,000 
in 1873 to $13,000,000 in 1878. Production, and with it employment, 
dropped. Many large failures occurred. Crown revenues shrank. 
The number of persons seeking refuge in the United States increased 
rapidly every year.^^ 

Yet the lumbermen themselves could suggest no remedy for their 
desperate plight, not realizing its cause. Some thought it was 
owing to the fires in the lake states which had necessitated much 
forced cutting. Others were of the opinion that it was due to the 
American duty: their lumber, they said, could compete easily 
enough without the duty, but could not overcome the handicap 
it offered. Few complaints were heard, strangely enough, against 
the weight of the tariff on necessary supplies, a burden that 
certainly must have told.^^ 

In an attempt to mend matters, the Conservative party turned 
to out-and-out protection, the '‘National Policy.” It was a good 
stroke with which to win the election of 1878, but it probably left 
the lumbermen in a worse plight than the one in which it found 
them, for it imposed new and higher duties on their essential 
supplies. However, the rest of the world getting on its feet about the 
same time, prosperity returned to Canada, and lumbermen among 
others gave credit for the recovery to the very medicine which was 
capable of prolonging the disease. Still they probably were not 
disposed to quarrel about the means when the end itself was 

11. Exports of Ontario and Quebec to the United States: Planks and boards: 

1873-1874 $7,793,000 1874-1875 $4,855,000 

—White, op. cit. 

12. Provoking Sir Richard Cartwright’s well-known remark that Canadian 
annals began in Lamentations and ended m. Exodus. 

13. Report of the Select Committee on the Present Depression, 1876. 

14. Most of the pork came from the United States, also the saws. Axes were 
made at home. But pork and saws were major items and they were bearing a 
duty of 17j^ per cent. 
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satisfactory, and certainly the first few years after the election, 
with the exception of 1883, were very satisfactory. 

As soon as demand was restored the condition predicted on the 
termination of the treaty came to pass: American lumbermen 
found that to an increasing degree they were dependent on the 
white-pine supplies of Canada. The great mills of the Michigan 
Peninsula had in a remarkably short space of time eaten themselves 
out of material and now Michigan millmen—many of whom had 
commenced in New York, operated in southern Ontario and then 
moved on to Michigan, which contained one of the finest white-pine 
stands of the continent—were confronted with the necessity of 
another migration. Some looked further west, to Wisconsin and to 
Minnesota, some looked north and east across the lakes to Ontario. 
Reluctant to move their mills until circumstances compelled them, 
they naturally sought, when native supplies of raw material were 
exhausted, to get them from other sources, that is, from Canada. 

In this they were aided by the essential unity of the basin of the 
lakes. Logs could be cut on the headwaters of some Canadian 
river, fioated down long distances to the outlet and towed across 
the lakes to the mills in Michigan. The export of saw-logs in 
unmanufactured form had been complained of as early as 1851,^® 
though at that period it was probably not yet possible to raft 
across any of the Great Lakes, and the logs in question were most 
likely taken down the Thames River, and across Lake St. Clair. 
But in the early ’sixties, booms of logs were brought from the 
north shore of Lake Erie to Buffalo and Tonawanda;^® and the 
success of this manoeuvre started a practice which continued for 
more than thirty years, which indeed to some extent still continues 
and which became one of the chief objects of political action 
between the two rival sets of lumbering interests, American and 
Canadian. 

By the early ’eighties booms were being towed across from the 
Georgian Bay to Michigan and down Lake Huron as far as Sarnia 

15. In a petition from the County of Middlesex. See A History of Crown Timber 
Regulations, Toronto, Department of Lands and Forests, 1907, p. 214. 

16. J. E. Defebaugh, op. cit., II, chap. xxvi. Log-rafting from Canada was a 
large component in the prosperity of Tonawanda. 

17. Booms of pulp wood cut on private lands are still rafted across Lake Superior 
to points on the south shore, such as Munising, Michigan. 
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and Detroit. They consisted of from 30,000 to 60,000 pieces and 
the trip took as much as a week. Few logs were lost by washing 
out of the booms in bad weather, but sometimes the booms broke 
and then heavy losses would result.^® So successful was the practice 
that from the proportions of a raid on Canadian supplies of raw 
material it soon assumed those of an invasion. In 1886, Michigan 
men were said to hold in the Georgian Bay area 1,750,000,000 feet 
of standing timber, practically all of which would in due course 
be exported as unmanufactured saw-logs. Not only were Canadian 
lumbermen jealous of competitors who could take home raw 
material to be manufactured behind a tariff wall and sold against 
the Canadian product in a protected market, but also Canadians 
generally, or those of them who were aware of the situation, 
considered that they should have the benefits of manufacturing 
Canadian raw material. Hence the long controversy which found 
its political expression through the tariff and other devices and 
which gave a certain unity to the period. 

The origins of this controversy go back to the year in which the 
treaty was terminated, though it did not become acute until the 
late ’eighties and especially until the depression of the ’nineties. 
In 1866 the general American lumber tariff of 20 per cent went into 
effect. It was at once countered by a Canadian export duty of one 
dollar per thousand feet on pine saw-logs. In 1870, the United 
States put saw-logs on the free list, one of the first indications of 
dependence on raw material from abroad, and in 1872 changed 
the ad valorem duty on lumber to a specific duty of two dollars per 
thousand. The effect of the change was to bar entrance to the 
poorer grades of lumber, perhaps no bad thing for Canadian forests. 
No further changes of importance were made by either side until 
1886, in which year Canada increased her export duty to two 
dollars a thousand. 

This move seems to have induced various Michigan firms to 
begin sawing in Canada.^® In 1888, the export duty was increased 

18. G. S. Thompson, Up to Date, or the Life of a Lumberman (Peterborough, 
1895), p. 48. In 1888, the Ontario Lumber Company suffered “frequent disasters 
to their rafts on the Bay. ” Canada Lumberman, February 5, 1889. 

19. Canada Lumberman, April 1, 1886. 

20. Thus the Emery Lumber Company of Michigan began sawing by contract 
at Midland in 1887 and soon after built a mill at that point. Canada Lumberman, 
February, 1889, March, 1890. 
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to three dollars a thousand, but in 1889, before the effects of the 
increase were observable, the Canadian rate, in view of the pros¬ 
pects of an accommodation, was made two dollars again. In 1890, 
the accommodation took place. The Canadian export duty was 
revoked and, under the McKinley tariff bill, the American 
duty on lumber was reduced to one dollar. There followed for a 
short time a substantial expansion in the export of both classes of 
product. But in 1891, depression began and continued for several 
years.While Canadian lumbermen were not slow to blame the 
abolition of the export duty for their troubles, the fact that a 
certain number of mills were constantly removing to Canada, nearer 
to the raw material, and that the saw-log rafting industry was 
declining, would go to show that it was not to fiscal arrangements 
that the troubles of Canada’s lumbermen were due, but to the 
general state of the times. 

Fiscal arrangements, for a part of the period of depression, 
were, indeed, in their favor. For in 1894 the momentary supremacy 
of free trade ideas in the United States resulted in the remaining 
duty being removed, and then for three years there was practically 
free trade in lumber between the two countries, the Americans 
guarding against the re-imposition of a Canadian export duty by a 
minatory provision: an amount of duty might be levied on the 
sawn product equal to any export duty that might be imposed. 
Free trade, owing to the depression of these years, did not bring a 
very marked expansion in Canadian exports^^—with the exception 
of the last year in which it obtained, when, to take advantage of it 
before the Dingley Tariff went into operation, much wood was 
rushed across and a record set up that stood for six years. The 
Dingley Tariff of 1897 restored the two-dollar rate on lumber and 
thus broke what Canadian lumbermen had taken to be a sort of 

21. In May, 1891, there was a rumor that the Midland mills would run only 
half time and that a large mill at Victoria Harbor would not saw at all. In December, 
it was announced that very little lumbering would go on in Manitoulin. In February, 
1892, however, an average trade was reported for the season just closed. In 1894 
idle mills were reported from Little Current and the lumbermen generally felt 
despondent. In 1896, Canadian companies’ output was reported as less than that 
of the year before, Americans’ greater. Ihid., May, December, 1891; February, 1892; 
July, 1894; May, 1896. 

22. The years 1891-1896 averaged about 15 per cent higher than the years 
1885-1890. 
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gentleman’s agreement. It also aimed to oflFset a re-imposition of 
export duty by continuing the threat of retaliation. The United 
States was thus to secure the advantages both ‘‘going and coming. ” 

The effect of the bill was immediate and a great drop occurred 
in the exports of the Canadian product. The migration of mills was 
halted for the time being and the Michigan sawmill industry 
received a new lease of life. 

Naturally there was a vigorous reaction in Canada to the new 
American legislation. The Dominion Government could not act on 
account of the retaliatory clause, which would have only made 
matters worse for the lumbermen. In this emergency, they them¬ 
selves got their heads together and hit on an ingenious way of 
circumventing the Americans. The retaliatory clause only spoke of 
meeting export duties, it had nothing to say as to provincial action. 
The lumbermen therefore besought the Ontario Government to 
use its undoubted right of making what conditions it wished as to 
the lumber cut on Crown lands and entirely to prohibit the export 
of saw-logs cut on Crown lands.This the Ontario Government 
did (1898) and the American lumbermen found themselves hoist 
with their own petard. They appealed to the courts, claiming that 
it was inequitable that they should be restrained from doing as 
they wished with timber for which they had paid large amounts to 
the provincial treasury^^ but failed to have their cause sustained^^ 
and were therefore confronted with the option of closing up their 
Michigan mills or erecting mills in Canada and paying the duty 
under the Dingley Tariff. This many of them did. 

There was nothing of the element of confiscation about the 
prohibiting order, simply the attachment of one more condition to 
the already long list in the annual licenses. Canadian policy has 
never sanctioned the alienation of timber lands as such from the 
Crown, and the authorities have always been most careful to 
indicate that the license to cut is granted for one year only, subject 

23. Ontario, Provincial Archives, Minute Booh of the Ontario Lumbermen's 
Association, quoted by M. T. Stewart in A History of the Lumber Industry in Canada 
after 1849, University of Toronto undergraduate thesis, 1928. 

24. Timber limits are not only rented for nominal annual sums, but on their first 
granting they are put up at auction and go to the highest bidder. This overplus is 
technically a bonus. 

25. The case went to the Privy Council eventually. 
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to renewal at the discretion of the Crown. But it is always difficult 
for private persons to persuade themselves that governments really 
mean what they say. However that may be, the whole development 
has been a very good one for Canada, for it put a check on ruthless 
and wasteful exploitation of the forest, tended possibly to make 
for scientific administration and incidentally moved the sawmills 
of Michigan over into Ontario.Since Ontario led the way, most 
of the other provinces have followed suit and pulpwood was added 
to the prohibited list. The only unmanufactured wood that now 
crosses the line is what is cut on freehold property. 

26. See various articles to this effect in Canada Lumberman, March 28, October 
18, 1899; February, August, 1900; and a list in issue of March 1902, of all American 
firms which had built mills in Ontario as a direct result of the prohibition. Their 
mills, mostly on the North Shore, had a total capacity of 265,000,000 feet. 

27. Hence one of the great motives for getting hold of Crown lands under the 
guise of settlement; much pulpwood is exported annually from private lands which 
often revert to the government when stripped. The regulation provides a powerful 
incentive to fraud. In 1937 a major modification was made in it and it is once 
more possible to export pulp wood cut on Crown lands in Ontario. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE PEAK OF THE EASTERN LUMBER 
INDUSTRY, 1870-1900 

The previous chapter was concerned with the struggle for the 
raw material of the Canadian forests as it made itself evident in 
policy and in tariff measures. The present chapter seeks to describe 
the expansion of the industry during the same period of time in 
geographical terms and in volume of production. This will involve 
a consideration of various factors whose influence continued from 
the previous period and of certain new circumstances. Prominent 
in the discussion will be the correlation of the industry with 
railroad transportation. 

Among the older factors whose influence was still felt was the 
migration of capital from the south, both in the form of American 
firms conducting woods operations for logs and in that of sawmills 
built and operated by Americans. The migration of technical skill 
also continued backward and forward across the border. Here it 
would be hard to strike a balance, but probably the number of 
Canadian mechanics, engineers, millwrights and bushmen, going 
to the United States was greater than the reverse flow for the 
simple reason that opportunities for employment were greater 
‘"across the line.” Around the shores of the Great Lakes, this 
migration was particularly prevalent, for the lakes united rather 
than divided. Indeed, one has only to talk to an old Great Lakes 
sawmill man today to realize that to him most of the lumber 
towns, whether Bay City in Michigan, Collingwood in Ontario 
or Ashland in Wisconsin, were equally familiar. 

In transportation, the waterways continued to be of un¬ 
diminished importance, but their function tended to be shared with 
the railroad, which opened up areas that could have been touched 
only with difficulty by the water routes. For the products of new 
areas and of old the great American markets continued to struggle 
and in some respects the period might be said to have witnessed 
a war between New York and Chicago for the possession of the 


160 
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spoils of the Canadian forest. In this light, transportation, both 
rail and water, determined the limits of the field of battle. 

Among the new factors making their appearance were the 
changes in the control of public policy consequent on Confedera¬ 
tion; the emergence of concern for the future of the forest which 
was to evolve into what is often called ‘‘conservation’’—in reality 
the first faint signs of scientific forest management—and the 
growth of native companies. This anxiety for the future of the 
forest coincided at the time of its appearance fairly closely with the 
period of maximum exploitation, that is to say, the period dealt 
with in this chapter and the previous one, the first thirty years 
after Confederation, or from about 1870 to 1900. These same years 
saw the eastern industry reach its peak and begin to decline. 

In respect to the first of these new factors, the direction of 
public policy from 1867 on was not vested in the government of the 
Dominion, but in the new provincial administrations. While that 
involved no change in the Maritime Provinces, in Ontario and 
Quebec the provincial administrations, whether from greater 
efliciency, from greater zeal or from the fortunate coincidence of the 
new regime with a new and larger prosperity, from the first rolled up 
much larger revenues from their forests than had the former 
Province of Canada. The new administrations displayed a happy 
ingenuity in devising new levies on their timber, roughly com¬ 
mensurate with its advance in value, and so by the end of the period 
the Crown forests were among the most considerable of provincial 
sources of revenue.^ 

The second new factor, anxiety as to the future of the forest 
and the beginning of a forest policy, may perhaps be discerned in 
embryo as early as 1854. For in that year there had come about 
the first collision between settler and lumberman: evidence before 

1. Largest year’s revenue. Province of Canada, 1856-1866, $386,656 
Largest year’s revenue. Upper Canada, 1856-1866, 197,093 
Average yearly revenue. Province of Canada, 1856-1866, 295,409 
Average yearly revenue. Upper Canada, 1856-1866, 150,935 



Revenue of Ontario 

Quebec 

1870 

$ 435,397 

$ 406,480 

1896 

812,421 

951,098 

1905 

2,064,663 

1,266,114 

1915 

1,629,040 

1,736,605 

1925 

4,994,000 

5,218,976 
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a Parliamentary inquiry of that year had brought out the fact 
that the supply of pine was not, as previously thought, inexhaustible 
and that the settler by attempting to clear and farm poor soil often 
did more harm to the country than good. This collision between 
lumberman and settler—the collision was sometimes more like 
collusion for obtaining Crown timber indirectly, the land being 
“taken up” and abandoned when the timber was cut off—became 
accentuated as the period wore on and the lumberman did what he 
could, which was not much, to keep the settler out of tracts where 
poor soil was an indication that the forest was the natural crop. 
The idea of forest conservation as such was a late development and 
little was heard of it before 1890. Until the new century, govern¬ 
ment made little effort to protect its forests, except from fire, 
either by way of enforcing a diameter limit or otherwise, and 
schemes of reforestation had not been heard of. However, by 1898, 
it was obvious that if the country was to reap the benefit of the 
huge areas fit for nothing else but growing timber, some sort of 
control would have to be instituted, for it was becoming painfully 
evident that the supply of pine was limited and would within a 
comparatively short time be at an end.^ 

Still, the more plainly the end of the supply of pine stared 
lumbermen in the face, the more greedily they hastened to cut it. 
Technical advances and good demand swept all before them and 
this period saw production figures reach their highest point. 
Before 1900, little else but red and white pine was being cut for 
lumber in the forests of Ontario, and even in Quebec and New 
Brunswick spruce had not yet become the important wood that 
it is today; consequently to speak of the lumber industry before 
1900 is to speak of the pine, chiefly white-pine, industry. Measured 
in terms of volume produced, that industry appears to have 
increased until about 1900 and then begun to decline, fairly slowly 
at first and then with increasing rapidity. The total production of 
pine, square timber included, appears to have begun to decline 
after 1881. Lumber production increased as square timber 
decreased.^ Today the cut of eastern pine is perhaps hardly more 
than one eighth of what it was in 1881. The total cut of lumber 

2. For this subject, see the present author’s Settlement and the Forest Frontier in 
Eastern Canada (Toronto, 1936). 

3. For production generally, see Diagrams 9, 10, and 11, pp. 163, 195, 196. 
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in eastern Canada, all speeies, is not as great as was the total cut 
of pine in those years.^ 

The third new factor, the growth of native companies, becomes 
marked after about 1856. Previous to that year the entrepreneur 
element in forest industry was either Old Country, like the cele¬ 
brated Gilmour firm,^ or native Canadian stock engaged in the 
square-timber industry, like the Wright family of Hull, Quebec, or 
American capitalist engaged in sawmilling, like the American 
firms previously studied in connection with Bytown, such as 
Bronson and Weston. There had been few native-born Canadian 
capitalists engaged in sawmilling on any large scale.® Among the 
first of them seems to have been J. R. Booth of Ottawa, who 
began in a small way about 1858. But after that, this type of firm 
became common and it would appear that the majority of the 
mills of Ontario, especially in the Georgian Bay region, were 
owned either by native-born Canadians or by Canadian companies. 
These firms developed distinctive characteristics as time went on, 
evolving business methods and a technique to meet their own 
conditions. 

4. The total cut of wood is another matter, for eastern Canada now cuts about 
5,000,000 cords of pulpwood every year. What the equivalent of this is in terms of 
board feet, the lumber measurement, will have to be left to the expert. But the 
figure renders it obvious that the forest is subject to as great a drain as ever, 
probably greater, seeing that the exploited area is so large today. An attempt at a 
table of production statistics for the two major items, square timber and logs for 
lumber, during the years in question, follows: 

Total Production of Timber and 


Total Production of Pine 

in Canada 

Lumber in Canada 


M feet 

M feet 

1851 


2,000,000 

1861 


2,375,000 

1871 

1,555,934 

2,572,289 

1881 

2,754,934 

5,716,868* 

1891 

1,636,224 

5,032,884t 

1901 

1,562,256 

3,720,518 

1911 

1,038,542 

4,918,202 

1921 

480,214 

2,869,804 

1926-1930 average 

574,000 

4,270,400 

1929-1933 average 

362,000 

2,999,360 


*More probably, about 3,000,000 
fMore probably, about 3,400,000 

Figures for 1851-1901 are from calculations based on returns in the decennial 
censuses, in which the tables are unsatisfactory and unreliable. Probably 1881 is 
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The above paragraphs summarize the continuing and the new 
factors influencing the lumber industry in the period, as a survey 
region by region will indicate. Such a survey will also reveal the 
rapidity with which these forces, especially, of course, the two 
fundamentals, demand and transportation, were widening the 
geographical area of exploitation, the extension of whose limits 
went forward faster in this generation than in all the previous 
history of the Canadian industry. In the year in which the Reci¬ 
procity Treaty was terminated, 1866, the lumber industry of 
Canada was still confined to the Maritime Provinces, the basin 
of the St. Lawrence River, the two Lower Lakes, and a few districts 
on Lake Huron, but by the year in which the exportation of saw- 
logs cut on Crown lands was prohibited, 1898, it had spread 
beyond the entire St. Lawrence watershed to that of the Hudson 
Bay slope and had made a good beginning on the Pacific coast. 

widest of the mark. Figures for 1911 and 1921 and later dates are from Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and Forest Service of Canada. It is almost certain that for the 
years 1871-1901 the total production is rated much too high and the total production 
of pine probably too low. For diagram illustrating the various aspects of production 
1851-1931, volume, value, wages, and employment, see page 163. Export statistics 
of square timber, boards, planks and deals, items which amounted probably to 
about 45 to 50 per cent of lumber production, are as follows: 



M feet 


M feet 

1875 

1,459,000 

1895 

1,510,000 

1880 

1,442,000 

1900 

2,010,454 

1885 

1,415,000 

1905 

1,670,000 

1890 

1,772,000 

1910 

1,824,000 


After 1910, exports from Canada began to be affected by the rapidly increasing 
production of British Columbia, so that the statistical picture becomes more 
complicated. Before accurate figures began to be kept in 1908, it is impossible to 
state what proportion pine formed of the total production or of the total export. 
Since these figures have been kept, the largest production of white pine was in 
1909, 1,046,783 thousand feet. Compare these figures with the cut of an American 
lumber state, such as Maine, as in R. G. Wood, ojp. cit., p. 33. Maine’s maximum 
production (all species) was in 1909, 1,103,808 thousand board feet, in which year it 
stood sixteenth in the Union. The maximum production of New England was 
reached in 1907, 3,170,000 thousand board feet, an amount only slightly smaller 
than that of all Canada. 

5. See John Rankin, A History of Our Firm, passim. Most Old Country firms 
were middlemen in the ports. Few of them were entrepreneurs. The Gilmour firm 
was one of a very small number which combined both functions. 

6. A few Old Country families had become “naturalized” in the deal industry, 
C.F.—13 
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The survey begins in the east with New Brunswick, goes on to 
Quebec, thence to the Ottawa Valley, thence westward, comprising 
the district north of Lake Ontario, the whole Georgian Bay area 
with its various sub-districts, the areas along the Canadian Pacific 
Railway all the way to the prairies, and ends with a brief glance at 
lumbering and forest exploitation on the prairies themselves. 

In New Brunswick, while little was heard of conservation, 
nowhere was there more need of it, for in this province the pine 
for practical purposes actually had disappeared. But lumbermen 
turned philosophically to spruce, taking it as a matter of course 
that the forest must one day vanish completely and with it their 
vocation. Even though it was painfully apparent that the soil on 
which most of the forest of the province stood was not fit for 
agriculture, few people seem to have regarded lumbering as 
anything more than a transient industry. 

In the more strictly industrial sphere, the province continued 
to be dominated by the British market rather than by the American 
and by the natural waterways provided by the St. John and the 
other rivers. The period saw the shift from square timber to sawn 
lumber completed and the forests of the province worked over a 
second time to gather up such material as still remained. Of 
expansion of area, there was and could be none: the limits of the 
province had been reached. 

In the Province of Quebec, especially on the lower St. Lawrence, 
the British market retained its position of dominance and this 
region is therefore not of direct pertinence to this study. One 
interesting development in it was the growth of a wholesale export 
market at Montreal, built up at first on the basis of a trade trans¬ 
ferred from Boston during the Civil War, the selling of lowest-grade 
lumber to South America. The Boston shippers were afraid 
to risk their ships under their own flag with Confederate cruisers 
about and so transferred to Canada. The chief difficulty in this 
trade was that of obtaining return cargoes, a difficulty that did not 
exist in the case of Boston. Consequently after the war it tended to 
dwindle. 

By that time Montreal had become a shipping point of some 
importance, both to Great Britain and to the United States. Each 
successive deepening of the ship-channel improved its position, 
as did each new canal and railway inland; and when it became the 
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importing, banking, financial and railroad capital of Canada, it 
was inevitable that it should become the exporting centre, too. 
Lumber went by ship abroad, by rail to the United States and by 
canal to that market. Montreal commanded the supplies of all 
the Ottawa Valley and of the St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario.^ 

It is in the Ottawa Valley where the third of the new features 
mentioned above, the development of the native firm, is most easily 
followed. The valley is large enough to have withstood the lumber¬ 
man’s assaults for generation after generation and consequently 
firms have had time to consolidate and accommodate themselves 
to their local conditions.® The family firm has been particularly 
prominent,^ and a study of one or two such gives a good idea of 
the organization of Canadian firms in general. 

A few years after the American colony came to Bytown, a young 
native-born carpenter moved up from the Eastern Townships 
and began to operate a small rented mill. Unfortunate at first, he 
soon got on his feet and at his death a few years ago (1925) was 
the head of what was said to be the largest lumber business in the 
world. This was John R. Booth, the greatest of Canadian lumber¬ 
men. By the year of Confederation, the Ottawa Valley was in the 
possession of a group of such able capitalists, native, American or 
Scottish. Booth was practically the only one of them to engage in 
every branch of forest industry, the production of square timber, 
of deals, of ordinary boards and planks, and later of pulp and 
paper. By 1882, single-handed, he was building the Canada 
Atlantic Railway as an outlet for his limits. By 1896, it had secured 
him a foothold in the Georgian Bay district; and he drove it 
across the fine pine area from Ottawa to Parry Sound, two hundred 
and fifty miles through the wilderness, thus binding a new area 

7. For the growth of the Montreal market, see the excellent series of annual 
statements of the Montreal Board of Trade, edited by W. J. Patterson, 1863-1901. 

8. The Ottawa Valley is still-the leading lumber area in eastern Canada. 

9. The MacLarens of Buckingham have been lumbering for over a century, the 
Wrights of Hull since 1806, and so on. 

10. 1858, according to Defebaugh, ojp. cit.y 1,173. 

11. R. D. Craig, article on OttaAva Valley forest industries in Ottawa Citizen, 
August 16, 1926. The Canada Atlantic, a purely lumber railroad, is said to be the 
only railway that has been constructed in Canada without public aid. It was “built 
on Booth’s personal means and credit”; no bonds or shares were sold. Completed 
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of hinterland to the Ottawa and also securing an alternative 
outlet to the Chicago market/^ By 1870, the Booth firm was 
considered very large. It had an output of thirty million feet of pine 
and among its winter equipment numbered three hundred teams. 
At the height of the firm’s activities, say 1925, the above cut of 
lumber would have seemed small, and the three hundred teams 
had grown to four thousand. 

This growth indicates the general course of development in the 
native firms of the Ottawa Valley. Operations grew bigger and 
bigger, hundreds of limits passed from weak hands into strong, 
but the industry clung with fidelity to a personal form of corporate 
organization.^^ Outside the Ottawa Valley, the limited company 
was more common, dating in the Georgian Bay area from about 
1860, though even here capitalization was small and the place of 
firms dominated by individuals, “lumber kings,” was large. 

The expansion and consolidation of these native Ottawa Valley 
firms were naturally accompanied by changes in their methods of 
financing and marketing. In the days when the Albany market 
dominated the Ottawa, the American wholesalers used to have 
their buyers in Ottawa. Now for many years past one of the large 
firms has had its own travelers or resident agents in the United 
States, selling to the wholesale houses there. A good many Canadian 

to Parry Sound, it gave him a line from Georgian Bay to the St. Lawrence, and, 
by means of rights over the Central Vermont, to Boston. P. D. Ross, Retrospects of 
a Newspaper Person (Toronto, 1931), p. 76. 

12. In 1889, he built a short road of four miles from Lake Nipissing, on the 
Georgian Bay slope, to Lake Nosbonsing, on the Ottawa watershed, again extending 
the area tributary to the Ottawa by incorporating with it the whole of the Lake 
Nipissing basin. Far-seeing people had from an early day advocated the extension 
of transportation facilities up the Ottawa Valley. Thus in the eighteen-thirties an 
agitation had begun for the building of a canal through to Lake Huron. Failing 
this, a series of steamer services was soon set up on all the navigable stretches of the 
river. In the ’fifties, suggestions began to appear for a railway to the west, following 
the old fur-trading route up the Ottawa. The valley, while large, was a cut de sac, 
and it was essential to get connection with the Upper Lakes if its prosperity was to 
continue to increase. The author of The Lumber Trade of the Ottawa, writing in 1870, 
maintained that a railway from Ottawa to Georgian Bay, the very route after¬ 
wards followed by Booth in 1896, “would drop the better qualities of sawn lumber 
from interior mills into the St. Lawrence boats at Ottawa and the commoner 
kinds into Chicago schooners on Lake Huron.” 

13. Charles Roger, Ottawa, Past and Present, p. 108. Notes 14, 15 on p. 169. 
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firms have their American sales offices. The character of sales 
orders has changed materially. Since the war especially, they 
have grown smaller and smaller as contrasted with the carload lots, 
all of one size, of the days before the war. Many firms will sell 
direct from the mill in any quantity required, eliminating the 
wholesaler entirely. Others still follow the practice of selling their 
entire output to one man, a jobber or broker. 

The continuing importance of the Ottav/a Valley is illustrated 
by its production statistics during the period. In 1871, the seven 
mills of Ottawa City employed 1,192 men, a larger total than that 
of any other census division, and produced lumber valued at 
$1,564,000.^® In 1881, the city was surpassed by North Simcoe in 
hands employed, but remained in the lead in value produced. 

In 1891, it was slightly behind in hands employed and somewhat 
behind in production. The districts and counties of the valley, in 
either province, stood well up in the ranks of the producers of 
forest raw material, Prescott and Lanark in Ontario being promi¬ 
nent early/^^ Renfrew and that part of Nipissing draining into 
the Ottawa somewhat later. In the Province of Quebec the County 
of Ottawa came to the front in 1871 and maintained its place 
until the end of the period. 

The Ottawa Valley is so large that for the lumberman it provided 
its own hinterland. Not so with the next region to the west, the 
districts north of Lake Ontario, which we have seen grow in 
production under the combined stimulus of railroad construction 

14. Only in recent years did J. R. Booth, for example, change the form of his 
interests from a purely personal firm to that of a limited company. 

15. See Canada Lumberman, passim. The Eastern Canadian industry has not 
entirely conformed to the threefold stage of economic development ascribed by 
R. G. Wood to the lumber industry of Maine—individual effort, cooperation and 
capitalism. See his Lumbering in Maine, p. 29. 

16. As compared with its nearest competitor. North Simcoe’s $913,000. 

17. North Simcoe: hands, 1,462; production, $1,583,000; Ottawa: hands, 1,440; 
production, $1,866,000. 

17a. East Simcoe, which was the main lumber area of the former North Simcoe: 
hands, 2,595; production, $3,128,000. Ottawa: hands, 2,514; production, $2,795,000. 
Comparable figures are not given in succeeding censuses. 

17b. Prescott was second in the number of hands employed in 1861, South 
Lanark fifth in production in 1871, South Renfrew third in hands employed, fourth 
in value of product, 1881, and fifth in 1891. 
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and the Reciprocity Treaty. Here the watershed was small, and 
when the sources of the rivers had been reached, the limit of the 
industry would also appear to have been reached; hence it might 
have been expected that the mills would be torn down and removed 
elsewhere. However, the supply of pine was large and of excellent 
quality and this small area was enabled to hold out an unusually 
long time—perhaps by the methods of close cutting and the 
ruthless exploitation which have left some of the back town¬ 
ships of Lake Ontario counties such as Hastings, rocky wildernesses 
whose scars, even now, more than fifty years after, have not yet 
been healed by nature.^® 

Dependent at first mostly upon the small rivers falling into 
Lake Ontario, the country back from the lake advanced rapidly as 
soon as railroads were built to it. A railroad had in the ’fifties 
“made Peterborough,” which throughout the period remained one 
of the principal sawmilling points in this district; and its extension, 
the Midland, was, in the ’seventies, to “make” such places as 
Lindsay. The Midland Railroad was built on through to Georgian 
Bay at Midland in 1875. The usual quota of mills followed in its 
wake and the Kawartha Lakes region became for a time an impor¬ 
tant lumbering district. However, mills which had been built 
lower down sought by one device or another to continue operation 
on a share of the raw material further inland. Thus the Gilmours, 
after operating in Peterborough for a time and having followed 
up the Trent system into Haliburton as far as the watershed 
between it and the Lake of Bays, which fiows into the Muskoka 
Lakes and thence into Georgian Bay, attempted to bring logs 
over an ingenious arrangement which lifted them up and put them 
into a slide supplied with water by pumping, running down two 
miles into the Trent system.^® But such expedients were heroic and 
at best could only serve to prolong the life of a single mill here 
and there. A more typical instance of the general line of conduct 
of a lumber company in this district is furnished by the Rathbun 
Company, which began in New York State, moved over to the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, where it erected mills at Deseronto. 
It shipped back vast quantities to Oswego. It cut from Deseronto 
northward as far as the height of land, and then migrated to 

18. See C. D. Howe, J. H. White and B. E. Fernow, Trent Watershed Survey, 

19. Thompson, Up to Date, p. 28. 
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Muskoka, where thirty years ago it was to be found cutting at 
Gravenhurst.^^ 

Other sections of the area were got at by railroads which were 
either built for the express purpose of opening up new pine country, 
(such as the Victoria Railway, from Lindsay to Haliburton, 1878, 
which was amalgamated with the Midland in 1882) or in close 
association with some phase of the industry such as the line from 
Toronto to Coboconk, 1872, or that from Whitby to Port Perry 
to Lindsay, 1877, designed to tap a pine region in the interests 
of a Lake Ontario port. 

The next region to be surveyed is the watershed of Georgian 
Bay, comprising the counties of Simcoe, Grey, and Bruce, the 
districts of Muskoka and Parry Sound, the western part of the 
provisional county of Haliburton, and also parts of the districts of 
Nipissing and Algoma; southern Nipissing, especially the watershed 
of the French River; and south-eastern Algoma, including the 
island of Manitoulin. Although the southern parts of this region 
had been under cutting for some fifteen or eighteen years, this large 
area in 1870 probably contained more virgin pine than any other 
part of Canada, not even excluding the Ottawa Valley. It is so large 
that it must be taken up by sub-regions, into some five of which 
it naturally falls: the southern, or the south-western shore of 
Georgian Bay, from the tip of the Bruce Peninsula down to 
Nottawasaga Bay; the Lake Simcoe watershed; the northern half 
of Simcoe County, which borders on Matchedash Bay, an arm of 
Georgian Bay; the east shore of the bay, north to the mouth of the 
French River; and the north shore of the bay, from the French 
River to Sault Ste Marie. Each of these illustrates the operation 
of some one of the general factors mentioned at the beginning of 
the chapter, but all illustrate more particularly the place of the 
railroad, of lake transportation and of the contest of the two great 
American markets. New York and Chicago, for the lumber 
produced. 

The southern shore of Georgian Bay began to be stripped 
of its pine as soon as the railroad got within reach of it.^^ Mills 

20. Its Deseronto mills have meantime been abandoned. Their ruins still 
exist to disfigure the waterfront of an otherwise pleasant little town. 

21. The first railroad to touch the southern shore of Georgian Bay was the 
Northern Railway, completed through from Toronto to Collingwood in 1855, and 
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were built in every natural harbor along the railroad, at such ports 
as Collingwood, Meaford, Owen Sound and Wiarton. At first they 
depended on the local supply of timber, but later had to tow saw 
material from across the bay, particularly from Manitoulin Island. 
With this near-by source of logs to draw upon, Collingwood and 
Owen Sound remained large sawmill points until a comparatively 
late date.^^ 

Since Lake Simcoe’s hinterland was small, Barrie and the 
southern part of Simcoe County, in the ’fifties and ’sixties a great 
pine country, soon declined. Mills at these points reached their 
height about 1870, after which the pine of the neighborhood petered 
out. For nearly another generation they continued to cut timber 
brought from the eastern and northern sections of the lake and 
latterly from the Black River, flowing into Lake St. John from 
the east,^^ but under the constantly increasing handicap of distance. 
At last what mills had not suffered the common fate of sawmills, 
burning, were closed and their machinery taken farther north. 

But the northern half of Simcoe County had a long future ahead 
of it. It contained much good pine and numerous streams ran 
down to the bay. More important for its future was the country on 
which it could draw. That part of Georgian Bay which washes 
the northern part of Simcoe County and into which the Severn 
River empties is Matchedash Bay. It has numerous small inlets 
which make good harbors and three or four miles off shore the 
contact is made with the Canadian Shield. From that point to the 

later extended to Meaford. In subsequent years lines were completed to most 
of the other ports on this side of the bay—to Owen Sound in 1873 and to Wiarton 
in 1882. 

22. Wiarton, for example, in which town there were at one time eight mills, drew 
its supply from the watershed of the bay in its own vicinity, but later from the 
near-by island, Manitoulin. Canada Lumhermany August, 1930, p. 107, reprinting 
an issue of August, 1880. 

23. Collingwood cut 3,000,000 feet in 1898, 8,000,000 in 1899, 23,000,000 in 
1902, 16,000,000 in 1903, 23,000,000 in 1904, 15,000,000 in 1905. Owen Sound cut 
16,000,000 in 1904 and 30,000,000 in 1905. Ibid, 

24. Not part of the Lake Simcoe Basin: the logs seem to have been conveyed 
across the narrow isthmus between Lake St. John and Lake Couchiching. 

25. The mill at Bradford, after sawing several million feet a year for many 
years, gave up the ghost about 1894; the last mill at Barrie operated in a small 
way until about 1900. 
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North Shore, 110 miles north-northwest (from Midland to French 
River, 110 miles; to Killarney, about 125), lies the region known 
as “the Thirty Thousand Islands,” a large area of rocky islands 
and islets, originally pine covered, of quiet water and of intricate 
channels. Into the bay flow many rivers, such as the Severn, the 
Muskoka, the Go Home, the Magnetewan, the French, the Spanish, 
the Mississagi, and so on, all of them reaching back for no little 
distance into country filled formerly with stands of pine. The 
ports and mill centres of Matchedash Bay were in a position to 
command this whole area. 

Matchedash Bay did not develop until rail connection was 
obtained. This occurred in 1875 when the Midland was completed 
to the town of Midland, giving a through connection with Port 
Hope, the shipping point for Oswego and New York, and enabling 
adequate supplies to be brought in.^® The Midland Railway cut 
off from the Northern Railway and Toronto all that part of the 
country from Orillia north and caused a serious loss in freight to 
that line.Mills dotted its course, every township along it being 
laid under contribution.Soon, of course, those depending on a 
purely local supply, such as the mill at Utoff, declined and their 
dependent villages dried up, or if the soil was good, turned into 
farming communities. But the mills on Matchedash Bay were 
able to command the country to the north and so prospered on it 
long after their local supply of timber was gone. 

Penetanguishene (usually curtailed to “Penetang,”) Midland, 
Victoria Harbor and Waubaushene are towns that not only cast 
interesting lights on the history of lumbering but also illustrate 
the successive phases through which many an Ontario town has 
gone. Penetang was an old military post and as such the oldest 
settlement on the north shore of the county: mills were established 

26. These mills would also have a share in the Chicago market, but to them it 
never loomed as large as it did to the towns on Nottawasaga Bay. 

27. The place of the Midland Railway as a lumber road is indicated by the cut 
in the districts served by it. In 1880 this was estimated to be about 70,000,000 
feet. Canada Lumberman, March 15, 1881. In 1881 the road carried 105,000,000 
feet. Ibid., May 15, 1882. 

28. For example, in 1880 the Canada Lumberman mentions mills at Fesserton, 
Coldwater, Utoff, Victoria Harbor, Waubaushene, Midland, Orillia, all on the 
twenty miles of line between the two last-named towns. 
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there as early as 1850,^^ but they presumably remained small as 
long as pine further south was plentiful. Soon after the Midland 
Railroad was built, Penetang, though not actually situated on it, 
began to '‘go ahead,” and in 1887 there were a dozen mills within 
a radius of five miles. 

Midland, a few miles further east, on an excellent harbor, was 
in virgin forest in 1870 and did not receive its first mill until 
1872.^^ By 1882 there were six mills and two sash-and-door fac¬ 
tories, and by 1890 a population of 3,000, most of this growth no 
doubt being attributable to the outlet provided by the Midland 
Railway. By 1900 Midland was the leading sawmilling centre 
anywhere on Georgian Bay and was outranked in Canada only by 
Ottawa. From that year on, from sixty to seventy million feet of 
lumber was manufactured there. The town had soon exhausted 
the pine of the neighborhood, but immediately began to capitalize 
its favorable position. Logs came down from the Magnetewan 
and French Rivers and from the North Shore, and it was the ability 
to draw on this great source of wealth which sustained for so long 
the normally transient industry. When it tended to decline, the 
town’s position had already given it a compensation in the wheat 
traffic from the west, en route to Montreal. But it is still an 
important sawmill center. 

The east shore of the bay has as hinterland most of the districts 
of Muskoka and Parry Sound, both of them networks of rivers and 
lakes and originally rich in pine—a lumbering area hardly touched 
at the beginning of our present period, 1870. Possibly its large 
lake systems, e.g., the Muskoka Lakes and Lake of Bays, made 
forest exploitation difficult above them. At any rate railroad 
building was to work wonders in it. 

The threat which the Midland Railway constituted to the 
command of the north hitherto enjoyed by the Northern Railway 
and Toronto had been to some extent offset by the extension of the 
latter line north to Gravenhurst in 1875, and was later countered 
when the Northern reached a junction with the new Canadian 

29. Canada Lumberman, February 6, 1890. 

30. Ibid., January, 1887. 

31. Built by the well-known pioneer of this section, H. H. Cook. Ibid., July, 
1906. 
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Pacific line at Callander in 1886.^2 This line cut across the rivers 
flowing into the east shore of Georgian Bay and thus made 
those parts of their watersheds lying above the crossing tributary 
to it. In addition, touching at Gravenhurst the Muskoka Lakes 
which lie west of it, it controlled, through lake towing, all their 
basin. The usual spate of mills followed its course northward; 
but Gravenhurst, which commanded the Muskoka Lakes, never 
lost the priority that it had established from the beginning. Its 
maximum output seems to have come from about 1883 to 1890, 
during which years there were in the town as many as fourteen 
sawmills with a cut ranging up to 40,000,000 feet.^^ Later on, as 
the pine became exhausted, mills began to close and this high 
figure fell off, but as late as 1906 28,000,000 feet was being cut 
there. 

Other centers of lumbering developed in the usual way, wherever 
an important waterway crossed the railroad, such as at Brace- 
bridge on the Muskoka River, at Huntsville, the outlet of the Lake 
of Bays, at Burk’s Falls on the Magnetewan, and so on. Altogether, 
the Northern Railway throughout its length opened up a white- 
pine district of the first magnitude, one which for years was 
exceeded in output only by that of the Georgian Bay proper and 
the Ottawa Valley. 

On the east shore of the bay, two milling points of importance 
came into existence. Parry Sound and Byng Inlet. The ‘‘drives” 
coming down the rivers were for the most part towed across to the 
mills on the south shore, but the magnificent harbor constituted by 
the Sound, a land-locked bay, ten miles in diameter, very deep, 
with a fair-sized river, the Seguin, flowing into it, was such a 
natural advantage that some industrial development almost 
necessarily occurred there. A mill had been built about 1861, but 
does not seem to have done much until the incorporation of the 
Parry Sound Lumber Company in 1872. This company had three 

32 . Ontario and Pacific Junction Railroad, completed in March, 1886. This 
line was merged with the Northern, it in turn with the Grand Trunk and, later, 
with the Canadian National. 

33. In 1887, the Muskoka River drive, serving various other points as well, was 
estimated at 60,000,000 feet. 

34. Nowadays Gravenhurst takes consolation for a vanishing lumber industry 
by extracting from its geographical position as gateway to the Muskoka Lakes toll 
from the innumerable summer visitors of the region. 
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hundred square miles of limits around the Sound and had no 
occasion for a drive, the logs being simply hauled to the shore 
and then towed to the mill. By 1881 nearly every township in 
the district had a few settlers in it; and in that year a regular 
steamer service, the only mode of communication with the outside 
world, was put into operation to Midland, sixty miles south. A 
cut of 10,000,000 feet a year was being made. A few years later 
this had increased to 30,000,000 and by the year 1900 to 85,000,000, 
which seems to have been the peak, after which it fell off rapidly. 
In 1896, Parry Sound obtained direct communication with the 
outside world by rail. The Ottawa, Arnprior and Parry Sound 
Railway, later consolidated with the Canada Atlantic Railway, 
had been completed in that year, and lumber was thus enabled 
to go straight to eastern markets without transhipment at 
Midland. 

Byng Inlet commanded the valley of the Magnetewan, a 
river of some size, which was intersected at its headwaters only 
by the Ontario and Pacific Junction Railway. By 1890 it was 
claimed that the three mills at this point were cutting more than 
was being cut at any other point on the bay, 40,000,000 feet 
annually.^® 

The remaining area of Georgian Bay, the North Shore, since 
it was the most extensive, had the greatest total forest wealth 
of all, though owing to its more northerly situation this was 
scattered and, except on Manitoulin Island, the stands of pine 
were not to be compared in density and size with those further 
south.Until the Canadian Pacific Railway was built it was 
without access to the rest of Canada, except by water during the 
summer; and even to this day railways and roads are infrequent, 
as is to be expected in an area mostly within the Canadian Shield 
and having little other resource except the forest. Being far away 
from any market, it had to wait for its development until the areas 
closer in had been exploited. 

There are references to occasional mills built on the North 
Shore as early as the ’fifties, but these were only for the supply 

35. Canada Lumberman, July, 1890. 

36. The North Shore of Georgian Bay, as here dealt with, shades into the 
North Shore of Lake Huron, taking in all the country between the mouth of the 
French River and Sault Ste Marie, and including the large island of Manitoulin. 
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of the few settlers who had gone in to the fertile strip along the 
immediate lake shore, and the first export mills seem to have 
dated from 1864 and 1869.These mills would ship, of course, 
entirely by water. By 1870 the island of Manitoulin, a favored 
spot, was settled and mills were coming in rapidly. It was rich in 
cedar and sent annually a large quantity of cedar railway ties to 
Chicago and to other points about the lakes.Between 1872 and 
1880 it was said to have increased in population by 15,000 people, 
chiefly owing to the incentive given by lumbering.^® During the 
’eighties many new mills were put up.^^ By 1890, there were 
three large ones at Little Current, the principal milling point. 
In 1901, this town was first on the bay in quantity cut, a supremacy 
which it did not retain.The numerous inlets of the island and 
its convenient situation facing Lake Huron and the entrance to 
Lake Michigan gave it the advantages of position; but when its 
timber ran out, it did not pay to bring logs from the main shore, 
where numerous mills were already established. 

On the mainland of the North Shore one of the first mills was 
built in 1883 at Spragge, a harbor not far from Blind River;^^ but 
before mills were built, the logging era had commenced. In 1881 
logs were already brought from Lake Nipissing down the French 
River. In the same year it had been significantly remarked that 
now that Muskoka was getting ''thinned out,” the timber limits 
on the North Shore were becoming valuable.Thenceforth every 
year told its tale of new mills and new areas cut over. Among the 
new milling points, all of which sprang into prominence in the late 

37. The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 1873, refers to “a 
few sawmills which have been in operation on the north shore of Lake Huron for the 
past twenty years,” the only one of large capacity having been erected as late as 
1864. The Canada Lumberman, of November, 1906, tells of the Collins Inlet mill, 
on Phillip Edward Island, a water-pov/er mill built about 1868 and the oldest 
operating mill on the North Shore. 

38. Canada Lumberman, August, 1930, p. 107; October, 1880. 

39. Ibid. There was evidently a connection between increase in population 
and lumbering in more places than one, certain sections, such as Simcoe County, 
suffering a decline in rural population as the peak of lumber production passed. 

40. One at Little Current in 1889 had a capacity of 100,000 feet a day. Canada 
Lumberman, August, 1889. 

41. Ibid., July, 1894; January 29, 1902. 

42. Ibid., October, 1902. 

43. Ibid., June 15, 1881. 
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’eighties, were Blind River, Thessalon, and numerous places around 
the mouth of the Spanish River, the whole coast as far west as 
Sault Ste Marie being attacked almost at once/^ By 1886, of an 
estimated total cut for the whole bay of 221,000,000 feet, the 
North Shore was contributing 82,000,000;^® and by 1901 the mills 
on the North Shore were cutting as much as those on the south, as 
they thenceforth appear to have continued to do.^® The forests of 
the North Shore had for many years previous to that supplied the 
bulk of the logs for south-shore mills. 

Thus, in a space of less than twenty years, the Georgian Bay 
watershed, a region larger than many a European country, had 
been swept over by the lumbermen, American and Canadian, 
whose inroads upon its forest treasure had been accomplished by 
means of logging camps tucked away up towards the headwaters 
of distant rivers, by mills built at river mouths, in the ports or 
other strategic spots, and by railways cutting inland into the 
more inaccessible districts. 

For all this new lumber wealth two great American markets 
contended. New York on the east and Chicago on the west. While, 
of course, there were dozens of subsidiary centers, it was the two 
great metropolitan areas which by their enormous demand for 
every grade, from the best to the worst, controlled the situation, 
determining traffic routes and probably prices. Each seems to have 
been on the alert to steal from the other the lumber of regions 
which might have been considered its hinterland. 

While the struggle at one time or another ranged over almost 
all Ontario,^^ it was in the region which has just been dealt with, 
Georgian Bay, that it reached its height; and the districts north 

44. In 1888 the Algoma Lumber Company began operations on Garden River, 
near the Sault. Canada Lumberman, August, 1888. 

45. Ibid., April 1, 1886. 

46. Ibid., passim. Once each year this publication made estimates of the past 
season’s cut, by localities. 

47. Eastern Canada up to the Ottawa Valley continued to be dominated by the 
English market. The Ottawa Valley was divided between the English market and 
New York, its products going down the river in barges to Lake Champlain, or by 
the Rideau Canal and thence down the St. Lawrence to Ogdensburg, or by rail to 
some point on the upper St. Lawrence and thence to New York. The country north 
of Lake Ontario was commanded by New York, mostly through Ogdensburg and 
the Erie Canal. Thus the West Shore Railroad, built in 1882, had one-half million 
ties supplied by the Rathbuns from the north shore of Lake Ontario. 
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from Toronto may be considered as more or less the watershed 
between the two markets. Toronto itself occupied a position 
auxiliary to New York, standing to benefit by whatever would 
direct through it the stream of traffic to that city. Thus the 
Northern Railway had been built to tap the Georgian Bay area, 
the first of a series of lines destined to that end, that built to 
Owen Sound in 1873 forming another. The effort was a successful 
one, for a great part of the forest wealth of the Georgian Bay 
region was for years drawn down the railway net leading to 
Toronto, thence transhipped in schooners to Oswego for Albany 
and New York. Although the Midland Railway leading eventually 
to the same market—New York—was a serious rival, the numerous 
branches of the Northern Railway offset its advantages. For 
many years neither line received much injury from water ship¬ 
ments direct from Georgian Bay ports to Lake Ontario or to 
Buffalo; for only a small part of the whole was taken down the 
lakes and through the Welland Canal to Oswego. But in 1883 the 
State of New York made the Erie Canal free of tolls while the 
Welland'Still continued to levy them. The effect was immediate. 
Oswego ceased to be the receiving port for Canadian lumber from 
the Georgian Bay country. It now went down to Tonawanda and 
Buffalo at the entrance to the canal, either all the way in schooners 
or by rail across Ontario. Toronto was left on one side and ceased 
to be a lumber city of any importance.Thenceforth the battle 
was more directly than ever between the two principals. New 
York and Chicago. Chicago had the advantage of its position 
on Lake Michigan, and every mill around the lakes could put its 
lumber directly into a little schooner sailing for that city, reducing 
handling to a minimum. But New York’s demand was so great 
that until the end of the period Georgian Bay pine continued to be 
shared between the two markets.^® 

48. Lumber imports into Oswego, 1881: 183,224,000 feet. A railway was built 
in 1882 from Wiarton, at the base of the Bruce Peninsula, to Port Dover, on Lake 
Erie, constituting a direct link between Buffalo and Georgian Bay. It was not the 
first attempt of Buffalo to outbid Toronto for the domination of the Upper Lakes by 
means of portage railways. Thus a line had been built as early as 1858 from Goderich 
on Lake Huron to Fort Erie, opposite Buffalo. 

49. For further information on the subject of schooner transport on the lakes, 
type of ships, tonnages, cargoes, lengths of voyages, etc., see George A. Cuthbertson,. 
Freshwater (N'ew York, 1931). 
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The remaining pine districts of Ontario, being very remote, did 
not come so directly within the spheres of the two great American 
markets. These districts were those lying north of Lake Superior 
and thence along the international border westward to the prairies 
and northward to the limits of the range of the trees, or to the 
limits of the areas made accessible by the new railway, the Canadian 
Pacific. The building of the Canadian Pacific seems to have had 
much the same effect on the north shore of Georgian Bay as did 
that of the Ontario and Pacific Junction Railway from Gravenhurst 
to Callander on the east. It cut across the tributary river valleys, 
such as the Sturgeon, the Spanish and the Mississagi. At every 
river-crossing a mill was built and timber was brought down to it 
from above, that is, usually from the north. The railway company 
itself turned to lumbering at once, probably for its own require¬ 
ments, building mills two miles west of Sudbury.Wherever there 
was suitable timber that could be floated down to the ‘Tine,” mills 
sprang up. But timber on this line was not to be compared in 
amount with that further south. Thus in 1898 a mill at Biscotasing 
near the head-waters of the Spanish River had to shut down, 
having exhausted its limits, after a maximum operation of thirteen 
years. Such cases were to be explained also, in part, by the fact 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway ran too close to the height of 
land to allow of much timber coming down to points on it. 

The Canadian Pacific also opened up the territory around the 
head of Lake Superior and the district lying between that lake 
and the Manitoba boundary. There was originally fair pine around 
the head of the lakes and along the international boundary, but 
not along the Canadian Pacific Railway until near the Lake of the 
Woods. The white pine reached its western Canadian maximum 
of abundance and excellence in the Lake of the Woods and Rainy 
River regions, though in neither respect could it compare with the 
stands in the east or to the south in Minnesota. In a study of this 
nature this extreme western area of Ontario is interesting from 
various points of view. 

Limits had been granted by the Dominion government while 
the territory was still in dispute betwe^R Ontario and Manitoba. 

50. Canada Lumberman^ January, 1887. 

51. Ihid., November 2, 1898. 
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The interests which afterwards became the Keewatin Lumber and 
Manufacturing Company, a sketch of whose history is here given 
as that of a typical firm of the Lake of the Woods district, were, for 
example, granted in 1879 for a period of twenty-one years all the 
islands®^ in the Lake of the Woods and the unlimited right of 
cutting any timber to be found on them. Luckily for the public, 
this grant was later surrendered. A water-power mill was established 
at Rat Portage (now Kenora) in 1879, having been taken in from 
Cross Lake, "‘the end of steel.’’ It immediately began to get out 
lumber for the railway then being built by the government, later 
to become a link in the Canadian Pacific main line; and it was in 
railway construction that the firm for the next few years found 
its chief market. The average annual cut ran about 8,000,000 
feet and what was not sold to the various railways then being 
built on the prairies was disposed of either in Winnipeg or to 
dealers at other points,®^ much business being done with Portage 
la Prairie, Moosomin, Regina and even some as far west as Calgary. 
Despite the completion of the transcontinental line in 1885, busi¬ 
ness in the west after the boom years remained dull, and it was not 
until a rising price for wheat and the exhaustion of free land to the 
south had once more turned the tide of settlement to the Canadian 

52. There are over 11,000 of them. The information in respect to this section 
has been derived from the records of the Keewatin Lumber Company, to which 
the writer was very courteously allowed access, and from interviews with present 
officials and one of the original members of the firm, the son of its founder. The 
family in question presents an interesting illustration of the westward movement in 
population and of the migratory nature of the lumber industry. The father came out 
from Scotland in 1858, to work for the Scottish firm of the Gilmours at Chelsea, 
near Hull, Quebec. He rose to be general manager of the mill there and had resigned 
to retire when some eastern interests persuaded him to come out west and operate 
the privilege just referred to in the text. His two sons accompanied him and were 
with him in the firm for many years. It was eventually made into a limited company. 
One of the sons went into business for himself in 1893, operating in western Ontario 
and eastern Manitoba. The other, when the mill was sold to Minnesota interests in 
1906, went out to Vancouver to lumber there. There his family still live, some of 
them continuing in the industry. 

53. Winnipeg in those days also had sawmills, the sawlogs coming down the 
Red River from Minnesota. The writer has been told that in the boom year, 1881, 
customers stood in line waiting to take away the boards from these mills at $100 
a thousand. 

C.P.—14 
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west, that, about 1896, it began to pick up. As with every other 
undertaking in the west, the company’s best days were, roughly, 
from 1904 to 1911. 

This particular firm’s experience was characteristic. Lumber 
cut ill the Lake of the Woods mills^^ built the houses of Winnipeg 
and the prairies until the late ’nineties, when some small supplies 
began to come in from the spruce forests of northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Early in the new century lumber from the 
Pacific coast began to appear and it has gradually driven out that 
from other sources, so that today what lumber is made at the 
Lake of the Woods^^ is shipped to other points, mainly east. 

This edge of the Canadian pine region had to face a condition 
peculiar to itself, that isy competition from American lumber, the 
only point of importance along the international boundary where 
that was true.®® There were several reasons. American raw material 
was more plentiful and better, and as early as 1885 many of the logs 
cut at Keewatin and Rat Portage came from Minnesota®b being 
bought from private owners of stumpage along the Big Fork and 
the Little Fork River, which empty into Rainy River, and towed 
from thence north. At first the Canadian mills could get logs from 
the lakes on the height of land and on the upper waters of the 
Mississippi, but St. Paul interests built logging railroads across 
that territory and cut it off from them. When the Canadian 
Northern line was built south of the lake in 1900, it cut off all the 
American territory and all the south end of the Lake of the Woods, 
for the mills there, at points such as Fort Frances, could get the 
logs with less expense. The white pine on the lake was not very 
good. It was smallish and not clear. The red pine, while small, 
was good. 

Again, the prairies, when being settled, were a new phenomenon 
in Canadian industrial history, a domestic market of large dimen- 

54. There were in the early ’eighties seven mills on the lake. 

55. The Keewatin Lumber Company is the only one left on the northern part 
of the lake today and its mill operated in 1935 for the first time since 1930. 

56. Oddly enough, Canada has been the United States’ best customer for white 
pine, and in 1924 took 4,000 M feet. United States Department of Commerce, 
Commerce Reports, August 31, 1925. Most of this probably went to the Prairie 
Provinces. 

57. In that year about 4,000,000 feet, or half the mill’s cut. 
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sions, where demand outran supply. Hence Americans got a 
chance to compete even in a primary product.®® 

Further west still, the general story is in many respects the 
same, with the substitution of spruce for pine. A waterway crossed 
at some point in its course by a railroad meant a mill to cut what¬ 
ever lumber might be found. The Pas Lumber Company on the 
Saskatchewan is a good example. Forested tracts on the prairies 
near which settlements were being established, as in the Riding 
mountains in Manitoba, produced the same result. Most of 
these prairie mills were small compared with the giants of the 
east, and, with a limited supply of timber, entirely domestic in 
purpose; but where a good stand was available, they tended to 
take on the familiar form of capitalistic and exporting undertakings, 
often supported by American capital, chiefly from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The Pas Lumber Company is also an example of this. 

These undertakings cannot be followed out in detail, nor would 
there be any point in doing so. The story has been told: the genera¬ 
tion which saw the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty saw 
also the National Policy, the building of the Canadian Paciflc 
Railway, the settlement of the prairies and the expansion of the 
Canadian lumber industry from its narrow limits in the Maritime 
Provinces and the basin of the St. Lawrence below Lake Huron 
to the entire basin of the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes, and 
along the main line of the Canadian Pacific, wherever lumber 
was to be procured, right to the Rocky Mountains. 

The period constituted the heyday of the eastern Canadian 
industry. There were more operators and larger operations, more 
companies and larger companies than at any other time before or 
since. Mills reached their largest size and afterwards declined. 
Technical advance was rapid and competent, the steam mill 
replaced the water mill, capacity in production grew by leaps 
and bounds, while the all-important instrument, the saw, was 
brought to a high condition of effiiciency and the lines of communi¬ 
cation were constantly strengthened by new railroads. Since that 

58. For example, even in 1885, a dull year, the Keewatin Lumber Company 
had sold its entire cut of long timber and could have sold more. 

59. The Lake of the Woods lumber did not enter the American market until the 
very high prices during the war and later forced that market to take any kind of 
material it could get. 
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generation, while there may have been many refinements of ingen¬ 
uity in technique, there has been no such bold advance on so wide a 
front. Production of pine, too, was at its maximum and market 
demand invariably somewhat ahead of production. From every 
point of view the last thirty years of the nineteenth century may 
be considered as the great period in the history of the lumber 
industry of eastern Canada. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 

Within the present century, in addition to the vicissitudes of events 
from year to year, which have been great enough, the Canadian 
lumber trade has been affected by various new developments of a 
permanent nature. The eastern forests have been stripped of 
practically all their virgin pine, and what is now cut is either 
inferior or comparatively young material which has grown up in 
tracts formerly lumbered over. Species which earlier were little 
used for lumber, such as spruce, or inferior woods, such as jack 
pine and hemlock, have become the mainstay of the industry. As 
material has depreciated, costs have risen. Logs average smaller. 
They have to be brought from farther afield to the mills and sent 
farther away to markets. Labor costs have been much higher. 
Consequently the industry in eastern Canada has operated in an 
increasingly unfavorable economic environment. 

New conditions have affected markets. The old markets of the 
United States have found it more and more profitable to turn first 
to the pine of the Southern States and next to the lumber of the 
Pacific coast. On the other hand, these new sources of competition 
were for a time offset by new markets for Canadian lumber, the 
new Prairie Provinces and the rapidly growing urban centers of 
the Central Provinces. But the new markets again were soon 
balanced by two new domestic competitors, one direct, the other 
indirect, whose appearance worked as profound a change in 
Canadian forest industry as had the emergence of the American 
market three generations previously: these were the rising industry 
of British Columbia, based, in so far as it supplied eastern Canada, 
upon the Panama Canal, and the pulp and paper industry, based 
upon spruce and other timber too small for lumber and upon 
cheap hydro-electric power. 

The lumber trade, with its close relationship to construction 
and thus to the development of the major industrial fabric, has 
always experienced the full force of the vagaries of the business 
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cycle: hence the period covered by this chapter may be profitably 
studied by following the ups and downs of trade and fitting into 
the time sequence these major developments. This period may be 
roughly divided into sub-periods as follows: From 1900 to 1913, 
from 1913 to the end of the war, and from the end of the war down 
to recent years. Naturally, as the study approaches the present, 
its conclusions become more and more tentative. 

The Dingley Tariff of 1897, with which our survey closed in 
Chapter XIII, instead of injuring the lumber trade, indirectly 
gave it, after a year of hesitation, a season of prosperity, owing to the 
subsequent action of the government of Ontario in prohibiting the 
export of saw-logs cut on Crown lands. The two or three hundred 
million feet which had annually been going to Michigan now had 
to be found elsewhere in Canada. American buyers rushed north 
to make up their stocks, and after the court decision of 1898, a 
year which marks the lowest export since 1886, lumber prices 
almost doubled.^ 

By the turn of the century the period of great expansion had 
begun. World-wide prosperity was reflected in increasing American 
purchases from Canada. Also, for the first time since the country 
had been settled, a home market of importance was growing up. 
Settlers were hurrying out to the western plains; and the vast 
district between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains, which 
in 1901 was only a thinly populated territory, had by 1905 become 
three new provinces.^ 

The wave of new life had its repercussions on the east, which 
woke from a condition which, so far as population was concerned, 
much resembled stagnation^ and began a new period of vigorous ex- 

1. Minute Book of the Ontario Lumbermen's Association^ loc. cit. 

2. Population Growth of Prairie Provinces. 

1901 1911 

Manitoba 255,211 461,394 

Saskatchewan 91,279 492,432 

Alberta 73,022 374,295 

3. The recurring disappointment with the results of the decennial censuses 

from 1871 to 1901 had bitten deep into the average Canadian, discouraging him 
with his country and making him feel that some strange fate was cheating him of 
his birthright, which in his opinion was to see Canada grow into such another 
giant as the United States. 
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pansion, in which Montreal and Toronto became quite large cities 
and many other smaller points rose to centers of some importance.^ 
The growth of the east was based in part on the discoveries of 
northern minerals beginning with Cobalt silver, a source of 
wealth which has assumed larger and larger proportions down to 
the present, in part upon the exploitation of the west through the 
tariff and by means of land sales, and in part—in large part—upon 
the new supplies of capital which came into the country. This capi¬ 
tal was used primarily for building new railroads, being directly 
distributed mostly in the new sections, indirectly in all sections, 
and secondarily for mining and other forms of industries. From 
about 1900 until 1913, Canada was living on borrowed money 
and spending it riotously. While not all of it was wasted, a day of 
reckoning would have had to come, had it not been for the outbreak 
of the Great War, which launched the country into another era. 

The results for the Canadian lumber trade were what might 
have been expected. The value of sawmill products, which was 
barely larger in 1901 than it had been in 1891, had by 1911 doubled.^ 
Exports reflect approximately the same trend®, as do virtually all 

4. Population Growth of Representative Canadian Cities 



1901 

1911 

Montreal 

328,172 

490,504 

Toronto 

209,892 

381,833 

Winnipeg 

42,340 

136,035 

Regina 

2,249 

30,213 

Saskatoon 

113 

12,004 

Calgary 

4,392 

43,704 

Edmonton 

4,176 

31,064 


5. The figures for mills employing five hands or more were: 1891, $46,774,096; 
1901, $50,805,084; 1911, $105,596,190. Other categories, such as capital, wages, etc., 
correspond. (Diagram 9, p. 163.) There was an appreciable price rise during the 
period, but there was a corresponding rise in the number of men employed— 
from 46,461 in 1891 to 55,802 in 1901, and to 76,424 in 1911. Thus the figures repre¬ 
sent a genuine increase in production, an increase borne out by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics returns, available from 1908. (Diagrams 10 and 11, pp. 195, 
196.) They show production rising, in 1911, to an all-time maximum of nearly five 
billion feet. 

6. Exports of Forest Produce 



To United States 

Total 

1891 

$11,763,058 

$24,282,015 

1901 

12,190,617 

30,009,857 

1911 

28,785,427 

45,439,057 
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other statistical indices. With the exception of the short depression 
of 1907 and 1908, the decade or more preceding the war may be 
taken as one of very great prosperity in Canadian lumber circles. 

But this very prosperity was preparing its own destruction, for 
the exploitative greed of a pioneer country has never allowed to¬ 
morrow to stand in the way of today. In the years before the war, 
lumbermen knew well enough that the end of the eastern pine 
was in sight, but that did not halt their efforts to get what they 
could, each for himself, of what remained; and consequently the 
last of the pine areas were attacked, except those in the forest 
reserves, which, however, were saved with diflSculty when they 
were saved at all. Pine production, with the exception of 1909, 
1910 and 1911, declined steadily from the date from which authori¬ 
tative figures began to be kept, 1908, until today it is inconsiderable 
(Diagram 11). As the pine disappeared, woods hitherto thought 
inferior were drawn upon, the principal of these being spruce— 
though spruce deals had been cut for over a century in eastern 
Quebec and the Maritimes for the British market—whose virtues 
necessity at last discovered. With it went balsam and jack pine 
in increasing quantities, the latter especially for railway ties for 
the new railways in the north, and, in decreasing quantities, hem¬ 
lock, a tree of “old” Ontario and very poor lumber. 

With inferior woods, the problem of increasing costs became 
more acute. Small pieces were not, like large pine logs, indefinitely 
buoyant. They got waterlogged more easily and sank, were harder 
to hold in the booms, harder to tow, took more labor in cutting 
and presented expense in many ways. The huge mills built in the 
previous period were not well adapted to handling the smaller 
timber available, and many of them, their limits stripped of great 
pine, closed up and were finally pulled down. The eastern lumber 
trade, quite apart from the highly individualistic character of the 
average operator, was in no sense in a position to secure the 
privileges of monopoly, for competition was arising on every 
hand. The British market, thanks to the nearer sources of Scan¬ 
dinavia and the Baltic and the careless business and manufacturing 
methods of the Canadian entrepreneurs, consumed always less and 
less.^ The new sources of supply from the Southern States and 

7. Exports to Great Britain reached their peak in 1903 and then decreased 
rapidly until 1915, in which year they were about 60 per cent of what they were 
in 1903. 
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the Pacific coast were cutting into the eastern American market 
and even into the domestic market®, and new construction 
materials, such as reinforced concrete and steel, were rapidly 
coming into use. Only the general prosperity of the pre-war 
period and its rising prices saved the eastern industry.® 

Among the many items of greater expense was labor. In fact 
the first ten years of the century witnessed a labor revolution. 
The French-Canadian was the traditional lumberjack. As bushman, 
river driver and mill hand, he was reliable, docile, cheerful, efficient 
and cheap. He had a pride of calling, a low standard of living 
and an authoritarian type of society behind him to keep him 
contented with his lot. On the cheap and efficient labor of the 
French-Canadian—rarely did he rise from the ranks—the forests 
of Canada from the Atlantic to the prairies had been exploited. 

These men for two generations had come mainly from the 
Ottawa Valley. Ottawa had for years been the great recruiting 
ground for every lumber camp and from it each year labor poured 
forth into all the country as far west as the Lake of the Woods. 
Every Canadian settlement which was once the site of a saw¬ 
mill bears witness to the French in the industry, for in such places 
their descendants are still to be found. The lumber trade has put 
a thin scattering of French-speaking people over all the frontier 
districts of eastern Canada. Such men were, to use the expression 
of an old lumberman, ''a decent bunch.’’ There was amongst 
them much esprit de corps^ much rivalry of the different gangs for 
the best outputs and much loyalty to employers and officers. 
Around the forest occupation there grew up a folk literature of 
stories, legends and song^® which engagingly conveys these atti¬ 
tudes. For example, the charming Les Draveurs de la Gatineau 
{draveurs being ‘"drivers,” ix,, river-drivers), which mirrors many 
aspects of the French-Canadian lumberjack’s life, tells how in 
the spring the gangs assemble, under the leadership of that gallant 
but otherwise obscure leader. Jack Boyd^®^—the leaders were always 

8. Southern pine was used in Canada for structural timbers to an increasing 
extent from about 1900. 

9. The average price of lumber per thousand was 1908-1912, $15.95; 1913-1917, 
$17.10. Forest Service of Canada, The Forests of Canada, 1935, p. 50. 

10. As legends, those connected with the celebrated “Paul Bunyan, ” who 
is supposed to have had a French-Canadian origin, may be cited, also the well- 
known myth of the Chasse-galerie, 

10a. See poem, p. 190. 
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English-speaking, and English influence is everywhere reflected 
in the language of the French-Canadian lumberjack—how the 
men who have engaged to work for the winter only {les hivernants) 
go off, cursing the oar and the river, but the draveurs, wet to 
the waist, fear neither wind nor current as they march along the 
river’s edge, or pull so hard on their oars that they almost whip 
them out of the water. A little more than mere economic ties 
bound workman and boss together in the best days, a relationship 
having something of the feudal or patriarchal about it. 

But the mass immigration which had been promoted from 1896 
on changed the nature of the camps. Not all the ‘‘stalwart peas- 

11. Les Draveurs de la Gatineau 

1. Adieu, charmante rive 
Du beau Kakabongue 
Voila le temps qu’ arrive; 

II faut done se quitter. 

Les gangs se reunissent, les rames rassemblees; 

Jack Boyd les conduira, cent hommes rassembles, 

Cent hommes rassembles. 

2. L'hivernant, il nous quitte 
Sa poche^ sur le dos. 

Tu t’eloignes bien vite, 

Tu maudis la riviere 
La rame et Taviron, 

Tu maudis jusqu’^ Fair 
Que nous y respirons. 

3. Traversons la riviere; 

Ne craignons point le vent. 

Suivons done la lisiere, 

Oil coule un gros courant. 

Traversons le Desert^ quand meme il serait tard. 

Jack Boyd, notre grand foreman, est un brave gaillard, 

Est un brave gaillard. 

4. C’est la gang de Deschenes® 

Qui (est) sur le hard-work.^ 

Ils marchent bien sans gene 
Et en 6tant leurs frocks. 

Faisant craquer leur bord 
De ces pesants rouleaux, 

Raidissant leurs amarres 
Presque au-dessus de Teau. 
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ants in sheepskin clothing” went on the land; many gravitated 
to lumber camps, mining camps, and railway construction camps. 
They furnished a still cheaper source of labor than the French- 
Canadian, many of them were even more docile than he and they 
had a still lower standard of living. Most of them had no family 
ties in the country, no way of spending their leisure and none of 
them could have the old traditions of calling or of loyalty which 
had marked the industry. Each year they formed a larger propor¬ 
tion of the labor force, especially in the west, until finally the 
French-Canadians, who were not entirely unaware of the easier 
conditions of life in the growing cities and who were drifting off 
into better paid employment, became outnumbered and the old 
type almost faded out. Nowadays, the camps are filled with 
nondescript Slavs of several varieties, with Swedes, Finns, down- 
and-out French from the cities, and the like.^^ Although wages 
doubled and trebled while the substitution was taking place, the 

5. Sautons chutes et rap ides 
Et nageons adroitement! 

Nos chemises sont humides 
Et secheront lentement 
Rendons-nous au Desert. 

Car Gouin® nous attend la. 

Dessus le gazon vert 
C’est lui qui traitera! 

—From E. Z. Massicotte et C. M. Barbeau, “Chants populaires du Canada,” 

Journal of American Folklore, XXXH, No. 123, January-March, 1919, p. 81. 

(a) These are tributaries of the Gatineau. 

(b) Poche: pack. 

(c) Deschenes, Lac, is an expansion of the Ottawa River, seven miles above 
the city. 

(d) “Hard-work”—technical term in French-Canadian for certain of the more 
strenuous aspects of the drive. 

(e) Gouin is another local character of unknown history. 

12. As Sir Clifford Sifton, Minister of the Interior, 1896-1905, picturesquely 
referred to these new settlers, for whose introduction he himself was largely respon¬ 
sible. See J. W. Dafoe, Sir Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times (Toronto, 1931), 
p. 142. 

13. Practically no native-born Canadians of English descent are in the ranks: 
the foremen will not have them, as they are too independent and will not submit to 
the terms which the others will accept. Canadians, to get employment, have to 
pretend they are foreigners. 
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new personnel was much less desirable than the old. While the Slavs 
who made up so large a part of it were docile enough, they were of 
low intelligence, and an element always unstable. For in the old 
days men had gone into the ‘"bush” in the fall and stayed as a 
matter of course until the following spring. The new labor was 
restless and nomadic. The camps began to depend, in the words 
of an old operator, on three crews, ‘‘one coming, one working, 
one going.” 

Thus, with profits rising, costs increasing, a revolution in labor 
and the end of good timber in sight, the lumber industry of eastern 
Canada moved into the war. 

The war period may be subdivided into the era of readjustment 
in 1914, 1915, and part of 1916, when all construction stopped 
and business came to a standstill, and of war production, beginning 
in the latter half of 1916, when the colossal demands of the war 
began to speed up all industries, lumbering included. The maximum 
war-time production was achieved in 1917, totaling 4,151,703,000 

14. “This labor problem has reached an acute stage in the past few years, and 
naturally occupies much attention and creates much discussion. 

“Since the days of Bytown, Ottawa has held the position of hub in the Eastern 
Canada lumber world. The Chaudiere district alone with its mills has attracted 
and held an industrial army at Ottawa. Hence it is natural that the city should have 
become a great hiring center for workers on the limits and the log drives. The firms 
operating in the Georgian Bay district and farther west in Ontario look to the 
Capital for their men, though Winnipeg entered the field last year and supplied 
many hundreds of men for the Lake of the Woods district. The popular move to 
the Canadian West filled the streets of the Manitoba capital and neighboring 
towns with strong young immigrants from the British Isles particularly^, and 
Europe generally. After the summer’s work on the harvest fields, these men were 
out of employment and readily accepted work on the limits. As the rate of wages 
was lower than in Ottawa, the American firms gave the western men the 
preference. . . . 

“ Getting back to Ottawa, until recent years the supply of men was equal if not 
greater than the demand, and wages remained normal. Wages have been known to 
drop as low as $10.00 a month and board, and $18.00 a month and board was 
considered a good thing. The French-Canadian had the field to himself, and the 
field had the French-Canadian to itself. The mill, camp and drive were his principal 
avenues of employment. However, the establishment of pulp and paper mills, the 
building of railways, the movement to Western Canada and the northern parts 
of Quebec and Ontario, and the industrial activities in the cities, have all done 
their share in recent years in luring the lumberjack from the limits. With this 
marked decrease in the labor supply came a corresponding increase in the demand. 
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feet, or an increase of about 17 per cent over the low of 1915; 
but owing to the behavior of prices, the values of production and 
exports went on steadily increasing until the end of the war, indeed 
until 1921. The American market was each year taking more and 
more of the Canadian surplus and the increase in the value of 
exports to that market was very great. On the other hand, it was 
only during the two years 1916 and 1917 that any great increase 
of exports to Great Britain occurred, these two years being, 
graphically, a mountain peak with a deep valley on either side of 
them.^® It is to be remarked that the expansion in eastern lumber 
production despite attractive prices, was not especially marked, 
except for a year or two in the case of Ontario. In some provinces 
production actually decreased. This surely is a good indication that 
the limits of expansion had been reached and in some cases passed. 

The Great War seems to have furnished in respect to the business 
cycle very much the same set of phenomena which marked the 

The influx of American capital and the increase in Canadian capital in the Georgian 
Bay, Nipissing, Kippewa, Temiskaming and other districts made a new and vigorous 
call for men and Ottawa had to respond. The result was a rapid advance in wages; 
in fact they have doubled in the last few years. The ruling rates for the season 
just closed were: axe hands, $30 to $32 a month and board; teamsters, $35 and 
board; road men, $30 and board; river drivers, $40 to $45 and board.^ 

“The French-Canadian’s undisputed claim to the work on the limits and drives 
is being challenged. Winnipeg was not the only city to send immigrants into the 
camps. Several hundred, nearly all Britishers, were forwarded from Ottawa. With 
their willingness to work and their natural intelligence, they made good.^ The 
Canadian firms are averse to hiring any but the French-Canadians, claiming that 
the others, not having the necessary experience, are a hindrance rather than a help. 
However, the American firms think different. . . . 

“The hardy, contented lumberjack of former years is slowly but surely passing 
from the land. High wages in other lines of industrial activity, and the prospect of 
an all-year residence in town or city, have lured many of the able-bodied fraternity 
from the limits. Their places have been taken by undersized youths and inexperienced 
men from different walks of life.” The Canada Lumberman, May, 1904, p. 11. 

(a) British immigrants have been the least welcome of all classes in the camps: 
they have had too many rights to stand up for. The above statements call for 
modification. 

(b) Wages reached higher levels than this before the war and much higher 
during the war and after it. 

15. Exports of forest products to the United States from 1914 to 1918 increased 
by about fifty per cent. See Diagram 8, p. 158, comparing exports to United 
States and Great Britain. 
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other wars studied in this work: that is, the Napoleonic wars, 
the Civil War and to some extent the Crimean War. In rough 
outline there was after the outbreak of each the same period of 
uncertainty, the same subsequent rush to get supplies, the same 
upset or secondary crisis after the peace, and the same period of 
recovery followed by hectic prosperity and a crisis of the first 
magnitude.^® In all these phases the lumber trade of Canada 
shared the fortunes of the general industrial structure. Thus 
the production volume for the Dominion fell decidedly in 1919, 
rose in 1920, fell in 1921 to the lowest point recorded up to that 
date, thence rose steadily (except for one year, 1927) to 1929, 
whence it fell like a plummet to 1932. It is probable that the 
lumber production of Canada in 1932 was lower than it had been 
in the preceding seventy-five years. 

The ‘"break” in 1921 was taken by many old hands in the 
east as a kindly warning. Many of them had had the foresight to 
dispose of their interests before it occurred, others took the first 
opportunity of doing so. These moves marked the end of an era. 
Men of good judgment decided that the eastern lumber industry 
was through. They were not far wrong. 

One reason for their belief and an evidence of their foresight 
lay in the rapid shift to the pulp and paper industry. This young 
giant was forging ahead, new mills were being built every day, 
new water powers developed and vast new pulpwood concessions 
being secured by one means or another from the provincial govern¬ 
ments. Capital was pouring into it and nearly every pulp and 
paper stock became the subject of a speculation, except those of 
the old, closely-held family firms such as J. R. Booth. Here were 
profits to be made beside which the profits of the old lumber 
trade would be minor. Many good old firms, such as the Prices and 
the Edwards, started to make themselves over into pulp and paper 
companies or sold out to new companies. The sellers sometimes were 
fortunate, providing they did not take too much of their payment 
in common stock of the new companies. Those who changed over 
found awaiting them a new set of problems, both technical and 
financial, with which they perhaps were not too well equipped to 
deal, for in this new inrush of American money, managerial and 

16. The latter dated 1825, 1857, 1873, 1929 respectively, though probably 
the crisis of 1857 cannot be reckoned as of first magnitude. 
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technical skill, the old-fashioned exploiting lumberman found 
himself in the midst of conditions which he could not emulate and 
which he did not understand. 

Whatever portions of the traditional eastern industry the new 
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local counter-attractions did not succeed in undermining, the new 
sources of supply within Canada did. British Columbia had long 
been known to possess the largest stand of merchantable timber 
within the country and to have additional advantages which no 
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other province possessed, such as a coastal climate which permitted 
all-the-year-round logging, trees of an unbelievable size and 
uniformity of quality, and an abundance of forest right at salt 
water. But these advantages of supply had only tardily overcome 
the handicaps of geography and it was not until geography itself 
was affected by the Panama Canal that British Columbia came 
into its own. 

The official figures of production tell the whole story. It is seen 
in Diagrams 10-11. In 1908, where they begin, British Columbia 
was the third province. In 1909, it became the second, surpassing 
Quebec, and by 1911 it had more than doubled its output of three 
years before. By 1917 it had surpassed Ontario in volume, and 
by 1920 in value. Thenceforward, as the other provinces declined, 
British Columbia advanced. Not all the good times previous to 
1930 had much effect on eastern production, which sagged slowly 
downward, although profits in the trade seem to have been satis¬ 
factory; but they caused British Columbia’s to advance by leaps 
and bounds, so that by 1926 more lumber was being made in that 
province than in all the rest of the Dominion combined, a condition 
which has held good in progressive measure until the time of 
writing, 1938. And this is another way of saying that although 
production in British Columbia has decreased very much, elsewhere 
it has decreased still more. 

About one half of the export trade of the new source of supply 
has gone to the United States. Much lumber has been shipped 
through the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast of the United 
States and to the eastern provinces of Canada. British Columbia 
lumber and timber have almost driven the native supply out of 
this market. Thus cargoes have been shipped through the Panama 
and thence up the St. Lawrence to at least as far as Hamilton and 
probably farther. Despite the high freight rates through the 
mountains, this lumber has been shipped by railway to the Prairie 
Provinces, and has taken complete possession of that market, so 
that today it is virtually impossible to buy eastern lumber even in 
Winnipeg. Still more remarkable, yet further east, in the forested 
area, right under the shadow of mills making lumber on the spot, 
British Columbia lumber can displace the local product. It seems 
incongruous to see within the very northern forest itself a house 
built of wood from the Pacific coast. 


C.F.—15 
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There is little doubt that the immediate future is with British 
Columbia. Its highly mechanized logging methods make for 
economy of production, though for frightful waste of tree life, as 
do its large and technically advanced sawmills and the very large 
timber that they handle. Because of the large supply and great size 
of the trees, its lumber can be and is graded with precision, some¬ 
thing the eastern industry never attained to, and the intrinsic 
quality of its wood, especially of its cedar, is high, the latter 
exceeded only by the best grades of eastern white pine. For dimen¬ 
sion timber, any size within reason can be supplied, something 
which has not been true of the eastern industry for many a long 

day-” 

In the post-war period, in addition to British Columbia supplies, 
other competitors appeared for the new prairie market. The place 
of the western fringe of the pine area—the Lake of the Woods 
region—in that market has been described in the previous chapter. 
That region had been opened up by the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific; the supplies obtainable in the prairies themselves had to 
wait for much more numerous settlements and the accompanying 
railroads before they became available. There is in the valley of 
the Saskatchewan and its tributaries a fairly large stand of spruce 
saw-timber, which makes good enough lumber for rough construc¬ 
tion purposes and which is conveniently close to adjacent farming 
country. Consequently, when the prairie railroad net touched the 
lower Saskatchewan, mills began to appear. Prince Albert being 
the principal point. These mills could take advantage of a short 
haul for their products and were able to compete, within their 
class, against all comers. Until the war they manufactured entirely 
for the prairie market, but high war-time prices enabled them to 
enter the American market, and since then they have sold about 
half their product there. These Saskatchewan and Manitoba mills 
may be regarded as the last outposts of the eastern industry in its 
migration westward. In personnel and capital they represent still 
another phase of the migration of American capital, for those of 
importance were built by Americans who had more or less ‘‘cut 

17. The largest pieces taken out of eastern forests were for masts. Some of these 
were as much as 125 feet long, and four feet in diameter. This is not large for the 
Douglas fir. 
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out’’ in Minnesota and come up to the Saskatchewan, attracted 
by the possibilities of the new prairie market/® 

If the eastern industry failed to expand notably in the good 
times of 1925 to 1929, it may be taken for granted that it was 
quiescent during the great depression which succeeded. In fact, 
the absence of the time-honored winter woods operations was one 
of the prominent factors in unemployment. In some of the smaller 
provinces the industry almost vanished.^® As had occurred before 
in Canadian experience, the injured man was still further injured 
while he was down by the erection of higher American tariff walls 
and after the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 it was impossible to 
export to the United States any but the very best of Canadian 
forest products. While the whole country was affected, it was upon 
the weakest section of the industry—that of the east—that the 
brunt of this blow fell, for as we have seen, British Columbia 
production even during the depression bettered its position 
relatively to that of the rest of the country. The depression saw 
exports of lumber to the United States sink to the level of the 
1890’s, or, in 1932, to 597,712 thousand feet of planks and boards. 

From the depths of its predicaments, the lumber industry as a 
whole was perhaps raised by the Imperial economic treaties of 
1932: at least exports to Great Britain turned upward that year, 
though the next year exports to the United States, somewhat less 
emphatically, followed the same course. From this trade agreement, 
British Columbia seemed at first to be the main beneficiary. 

The movement that settled the American west all but swept 
the forest clean as it went. Today there are not many virgin areas 
remaining, though there are still very large stands of timber to 
be cut. While public authority is assuredly more alive to the 
problems of conservation and reforestation than it has ever been in 
the past, there is little indication that the average lumberman, if 
he can find a market, will not cut in the future as he has in the 
past. Very large companies, with much capital invested in mills, 

18. The principal company is The Pas Lumber Company of The Pas, Manitoba, 
whose origins go back to 1906. Its annual cut for twenty years past has been about 
40,000,000 feet. Its logs come down river in the usual drive and lumber is distributed 
entirely by rail. 

19. Production in Nova Scotia in 1933 was 79,126 thousand feet, compared 
with 388,114 in 1911, the best year. 
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etc., may possibly see the wisdom of conserving their resources 
and of not destroying the forest, which is their capital, but it is 
hardly to be expected that the ordinary operator, on the look-out 
for quick profits and with little more sense of social responsibility 
than his type has always had, will be any less ready to “cut clean, ” 
that is, destroy the forest, than he has always been. If American 
population continues to increase, urban growth will take the place 
of the old frontier expansion and the forest will continue to be 
exploited. First the cream will be skimmed off the Pacific coast 
and then, as lumber gets expensive and the great vested interests 
dissolve themselves because they have exhausted their supplies, 
pressure to admit the cheap Canadian product will once again 
arise. A very direct reason for this will be that much of this pres¬ 
sure will be exerted by the very American lumber interests which 
at present insist on protection; for, having cut all the stumpage 
on their own side of the line in which there is reasonable profit, 
they will undoubtedly move over to the Canadian side to secure 
the greater profits which a better supply of timber there will hold 
out to them. This has been the process for a century, and there is 
no reason to think that it will suddenly stop.^® 

They will not move to the east. Migration of American capital 
in any significant amounts into the lumber industry of the east 
will not occur again, for merchantable saw-timber is too scarce in 
the east to make it worth while. It is into the pulpwood areas 
that American capital in eastern Canada will go, as it has gone for 
a good many years past.^^ The eastern lumber industry probably 

£0. It would be interesting to know how much pressure was exerted at Washing¬ 
ton for the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 by American lumbermen owning mills and 
limits in Canada. The writer has been informed that much of the effort to get the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff reduced, including representations to Ottawa for reciprocity 
and direct pressure in the United States, came from American lumber interests in 
Canada, especially those in British Columbia. These American interests have in 
the reciprocity trade agreement of 1935 won a certain victory over their competitors 
in the United States through the reduction effected in the American lumber tariff 
schedules. Political pressures of course were not restricted to Americans. 

£1. Allegations are sometimes made that American pulp and paper companies 
are in that industry merely as a “blind” to the public; that it is control of hydro¬ 
electric power which they really desire. An examination of the interests involved 
would seem to indicate that there may be, in certain cases, some truth in such 
statements, 
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will become more and more decentralized, with the portable saw¬ 
mill going through the country gleaning the last sad fragments of 
the harvest, and the big mills, save those more especially well 
situated^^ and the medium-sized mills will gradually disappear. 

Scientific reforestation may play a part, for much of old 
Ontario has soil fitted best for tree growth and for the white pine 
especially. That tree in its best grades has now become a ‘"quality” 
wood and it is therefore likely that the noticeable headway 
already made by public effort to promote its growth will increase. 

Natural reforestation will play a much greater part. Luckily 
when the lumberman gets the timber he does not get title to the 
soil, so that while this policy encourages him to skim off everything 
he can, it does not allow of his returning to the attack as soon as 
a tree shows its nose above ground. The forests get a chance to 
recuperate, and in many districts there is now an encouraging 
growth of young white pine. If fire, insects and humanity can be 
kept away from this, the east will some day once more have a 
white-pine industry. There will be no need to worry about the 
American market for, in the long run, the American climate is too 
favorable and the proportion of non-agricultural soil is too small 
to allow of many large tracts being retained under forest. The 
climate of Canada, unfortunately for her, will never encourage 
dense populations except in certain localities, and an enormous 
proportion of her soil is non-agricultural. She will therefore always 
have a forest surplus with which to supply the lumber deficiencies 
of the United States. 

But the east will never have the old forest buccaneers back 
again. They could exist as a class only as long as there was virgin 
forest wealth to be secured. The industry of the future will be an 
industry carefully managed and economically run, and existing on 
the interest, not the capital, of the forest. As such it probably 
will produce better lumber more carefully manufactured. In short, 
as time goes on, the lumber industry of the east will no doubt 
approximate more and more to the lumber industry of corre¬ 
sponding parts of Europe. 

22. Like some of the mills on the Ottawa whose limits are extensive and care¬ 
fully used. It is probable that the Booths can go on cutting good timber indefinitely. 

23. In addition to provincial tree plantations at various points, there are now 
some county, and some individual plantations. 
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Since the main body of this study was completed, a new trade agreement 
has been concluded between Canada and the United States. Quietly and 
with very little public debate the two countries turned their backs on the 
courses they had been pursuing for so many years and decided to let down 
some of the tariff bars to trade. The agreement went into effect January 1, 
1936. Under it, in return for various concessions made by Canada, the 
United States agreed, among other things, to guarantee, during the three 
years of the agreement, the continued free entrance of wood pulp, newsprint, 
etc. It materially reduced the duties on certain minor wood items, such as 
pilings and square timber, and it cut in half the duty on planks and boards, 
the major item in Canadian exports of sawmill products. From a $1 per 
thousand duty and a $3 per thousand revenue tax, the charge on fir, 
spruce, hemlock, larch and pine planks and boards was reduced to 50 cents 
and $1.50. But the reduced rates were not to apply, in any calendar year, 
to imports of Douglas fir or western hemlock in excess of 250,000 thousand 
feet. 

The agreement was important not only for its actual effect in freeing 
trade between the two countries and thus aiding in cleaning up the great 
depression following 1929. It likewise ended an attitude which the United 
States had maintained, with one brief exception, since 1866, that of refusing 
to give any tariff concession to its northern neighbor, whether by way of 
reciprocity arrangements or not. The door had been swung open rather 
suddenly in 1910 by President Taft’s reciprocity offer of that year, but for 
various reasons that seemed adequate at the time the Canadians them¬ 
selves, by the elections of 1911, had slammed it shut. It was not long 
before they saw that they had acted rather hastily and while they did not 
resume the reciprocity pilgrimages to Washington that had been somewhat 
well-marked features of Canadian political life after the American abroga¬ 
tion of the treaty of 1854, they probably would have been glad to have 
had another opportunity such as 1911 had presented. That had not come, 
so the two countries, while courting the favors of “China and Peru,” had 
continued to maintain against each other their maximum tariffs. It took 
the pressure of the great depression and perhaps the fortunate conjuncture 
of a low-tariff Liberal administration in Ottawa with a low-tariff Democratic 
administration in Washington to reverse the trend of so many years. 

Wood, wood products and paper form one of the major classifications 
of Canadian export statistics. In 1935, the total value of these exports 
was $175,870,831, and in 1936, $210,206,707, an increase of 19.5 per cent. 
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Canadian Exports of Planks and Boards, 1935, 1936 


Item 

Total Amount 

Increase 

To Great Britain 

Increase 

To United States 

Increase 

Planks and 
Boards 

1935 

1936 

Approximate 
Per cent 

1935 

1936 

Approximate 
Per cent 

1935 

1936 

Approximate 
Per cent 

Total 

$26,051,297 $36,858,096 

41.5 

13,589,655 

19,003,425 

39.8 

8,240,155 

12,770,043 

54.9 

1. Pine 

3,574,413 

4,025,251 

12.5 

1,300,887 

1,492,003 

14,7 

2,098,860 

2,306,326 

15.3 

2. Spruce 

7,425,133 

11,043,959 

49.09 

3,337,885 

4,937,901 

48.4 

3,612,122 

5,722,367 

59 

3. Douglas fir 

9,430,403 
M feet 
$1,227,704 

14,080,611 

47.3 

5,990,277 

9,103,064 

51.9 

975,275 

64,484 

106,646 

1,646,428 

99,179 

435,061 

68.8 

4. Hemlock* 

$2,184,891 

76.5 

146,296 

800,236 

441. 

300. 

M feet 

10,049 

34,661 








Douglas fir and hemlock, total M feet- • 





74,533 

133,840 

78.6 

Douglas fir and hemlock, quota M feet • 






250,000 



^Customs returns do not distinguish western from eastern hemlock, but most probably the total given was largely western. 
All these figures are drawn from official Canadian returns. 


Items for which statistics are available for 1937 show an increase in exports to the United States of piling: $19,877 in 1935, $36,465 
in 1936, and $51,110 in 1937; hardwood flooring, $26,868 in 1935, $28,860 in 1936, and $95,354 in 1937; softwood planks and 
boards $7,555,764 in 1935, $11,284,090 in 1936, and $13,209,574 in 1937; hardwood planks and boards, (not otherwise 
provided for or classified), $658,523 in 1935, $1,457,093 in 1936, and $2,172,227 in 1937. See Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
January 22, 1938, pp. 110-111. Total wood and manufactures exported from the United States to Canada increased from 
$1,656,062 in 1935 to $2,289,016 in 1936 and $3,037,033 in 1937. 
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Of these totals, exports to Great Britain were $27,662,576 and $33,943,949, 
an increase of 22.7 per cent, while the United States took $120,759,277 
and $143,216,836, an increase of 18.6 per cent. Since on most of the 
items under this general classification the tariff during the two years was 
unchanged, the relatively greater increase of British trade does not throw 
much light on the working of the agreement. The most important com¬ 
modities on which the agreement effected a reduction were flanks and 
hoards. 

From the above table, it would appear that the effect of the reduction 
of the duty on imports of planks and boards from Canada to the United 
States had been to increase that trade somewhat faster than if no change 
had been made. On the total of this class of commodity and on the majority 
of the items comprising it, the rate of increase in exports to the United 
States was greater than the rate of increase to Great Britain. Great Britain, 
however, was still in the lead, both in the total and, with the exception of 
spruce planks and boards, in all individual items. No doubt the full effect 
of the reduction would not be felt within one year. It is significant that the 
quota on Douglas fir and western hemlock, 250,000 thousand board feet, 
was not nearly reached. Since much of the battle in respect to free entrance 
was fought between two sets of American interests, one in the Pacific coast 
states and one established across the line in British Columbia, this is 
interesting, and goes to show that the one set of interests has not a great 
deal to fear from the competition of the other. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREST TYPES 

In both climate and topography British Columbia is one of the 
most varied areas in Canada. There are extreme variations in 
precipitation^ in different parts of the Province, and these, with 
temperature, sunlight, and altitude, are reflected in its forests and 
forest species. The variations are largely caused by the mountains 
which split British Columbia into a series of climatic areas, running 
in the main in a northerly and southerly direction, and generally 
known, passing eastward from the coast, as the coastal belt, the 
dry belt, the interior wet belt, and the Rocky Mountain belt. 
These climatic zones may be divided again into southern and 
northern districts, since, particularly in the coastal area, tempera¬ 
ture is somewhat lower and rainfall higher in the northern territory. 
In the Peace River area conditions are again different, but there 
the forest industries are relatively unimportant. 

In the southern coast belt, which includes Vancouver Island^, 
the western slope of the Coast Mountains, and adjacent islands 

1. AVERAGE PRECIPITATION AT SELECTED STATIONS 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 



Average 

Number of Years 


Precipitation 

Averaged, 

Station 

in inches 

Ending with 1935 

Cranbrook 

13.87 

29 

Vancouver 

57.54 

35 

Prince Rupert 

98.23 

27 

Henderson Lake 

263.87 

13 

Alberni 

67.14 

41 

Kamloops 

10.00 

44 

Revelstoke 

40.03 

34 


2. The accessible merchantable timber on Vancouver Island is estimated at 
44,508,600 thousand board feet, of which 35.22 per cent is fir, 19.67 per cent cedar, 
30.26 per cent hemlock, and 1.80 per cent spruce. North-central Vancouver Island 
has the largest remaining block of virgin timber in the province, containing 2,500 
million cubic feet, approximately 15,000,000 thousand board feet. The percentage 
of Douglas fir in this stand was estimated at 50 per cent; cedar, 22 per cent; hem¬ 
lock, 17 per cent; other species, 11 per cent. Forestry in British Columbia, statement 
prepared by Forest Service for British Empire Forestry Conference, South Africa, 
1935, p. 3. 
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north to Knight Inlet, Douglas fir predominates. The forests of the 
lower levels are generally of Douglas fir mixed with cedar, while 
cedar and hemlock, which favor higher altitudes, are found in 
belts above the Douglas fir mixtures as high as 4,000 feet. Above 
this belt is a third zone of western hemlock and balsam. 

In the northern coast belt, temperature and precipitation 
support a predominance of cedar, hemlock, and the true firs.^ 
Good stands of Sitka spruce and hemlock are found along the 
lower slopes and in the dark valley bottoms of the coast, although 
they reach their greatest development on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. A belt of western hemlock and balsam is found at some¬ 
what lower levels than in the southern coast belt, but without a 
Douglas fir-cedar zone beneath. 

The chief species of the lower timber zone in the southern 
dry belt are the yellow pine and the Douglas fir, the former being 
much the more valuable. The pure stands of yellow pine are 
usually found on the lower levels (1,500 to 3,000 feet); mixtures of 
Douglas fir and yellow pine merge, at elevations of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet, in a zone in which Douglas fir predominates. Because of the 
rigors of the climate the Douglas fir of the dry belt is very different 
in type from that of the lower coast. Small and limby, hard and 
pitchy, it makes poor lumber and is finding its best use as hewn 
railway ties. Better timber for lumber is found in the Douglas 
fir-western larch belt in the south-eastern part of British Columbia. 
Engelmann spruce and lodgepole pine replace the Douglas fir 
and larch on the higher levels of this belt. 

Forests of the southern wet belt resemble those of the coast. 
Stands of almost pure cedar are found in the valley bottoms; at 
higher elevations the cedar becomes a mixture of cedar and hem¬ 
lock; and then of hemlock, spruce, and cedar. The top zone (4,000 
to 6,000 feet) is chiefly spruce and lodgepole pine with some white 
pine, Douglas fir, western larch and Alpine fir. 

Engelmann spruce is the most important of the species of the 
northern interior district. Lodgepole pine, one of the two species 
associated with the spruce of this district, is important as a source 

3. The accessible merchantable timber on the Queen Charlotte Islands and the 
northern coast is estimated at 18,309,900 thousand board feet, of which 35.5 per 
cent is hemlock, 24.04 per cent spruce, 23.81 per cent cedar, and 11.03 per cent 
balsam. 
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of hewn railway ties; the other, Alpine fir, is of poor quality and 
awaits economic utilization. 

The coast, and particularly the lower coast, has dominated the 
forest operations of the province (Table 1). During the past 
fifteen years an average of 55 per cent of the timber cut in British 
Columbia has come from what is known as the Vancouver forest 
district, a forest administration division comprising Vancouver 
Island and adjacent islands, and the lower coast of the mainland 
from the International Boundary north to Cape Caution and east 
to the Cascade Mountains. The highest percentage of the British 
Columbia timber cut contributed by the Vancouver district was 


TABLE 1 

Timber Cut of Coast Districts of British Columbia 
inf,b,mf^ 


{millions omitted) 




Vancouver 

Prince Rupert 

Year 

British Columbia 

Forest District 

Forest District 

1917 

1,647 

1,257 

78 

1918 

1,761 



1919 

1,758 

1,214 

196 

1920 

2,046 

1,394 

203 

1921 

1,790 

1,236 

171 

1922 

1,899 

1,420 

134 

1923 

2,522 

1,884 

216 

1924 

2,550 

1,844 

233 

1925 

2,611 

1,984 

177 

1926 

2,918 

2,272 

171 

1927 

2,854 

2,239 

172 

1928 

3,207 

2,582 

142 

1929 

3,346 

2,646 

177 

1930 

2,664 

2,055 

189 

1931 

1,948 

1,544 

116 

1932 

1,611 

1,348 

94 

1933 

1,899 

1,645 

66 

1934 

2,215 

1,831 

152 

1935 

2,649 

2,215 

155 

1936 

3,021 

2,544 

158 

1937 

3,242 

2,693 

161 


*Thousand square feet, board measure. 

Source: Annual Reports, Forest Branch, British Columbia Department of Lands. 


C.F.—17 
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86.6 per cent in 1933; the lowest, 68 per cent in 1920. The Prince 
Rupert district comprises the remainder of the British Columbia 
coast, and extends east of the Cascade Mountains to a series of 
watersheds at about 126° North Longitude. It has contributed 
from 3.5 per cent to 9.5 per cent of the timber cut of the province. 

Three species, Douglas fir, western red cedar and western 
hemlock (Table 2), form almost the entire cut of the Vancouver 
forest district: Douglas fir from 44 per cent in 1915, to 60 per 
cent in 1930, 1931 and 1934; cedar from 16.5 per cent to 32.7 
per cent, and hemlock from 11 per cent to 16.8 per cent. 

Douglas fir is one of the largest trees on the Pacific slope. It 
comes second to the giant sequoias and redwoods of California, 
and ordinarily reaches from 175 to 200 feet in height and from 


TABLE 2 

Principal Species in the Timber Cut of Vancouver Forest District 

inf,h,m. 

{millions omitted) 


Year 

Total {all sjpecies) 

Douglas fir 

Cedar 

Hemlock 

1917 

1918 

1,257 

673 

377 

129 

1919 

1,214 

687 

317 

139 

1920 

1,394 

729 

345 

234 

1921 

1,236 

670 

365 

151 

1922 

1,421 

735 

399 

210 

1923 

1,884 

1,005 

494 

275 

1924 

1,844 

953 

509 

261 

1925 

1,984 

950 

650 

263 

1926 

2,272 

1,232 

605 

285 

1927 

2,239 

1,337 

527 

^65 

1928 

2,582 

1,524 

608 

321 

1929 

2,646 

1,578 

578 

358 

1930 

2,055 

1,242 

403 

291 

1931 

1,544 

934 

277 

236 

1932 

1,348 

715 

287 

212 

1933 

1,645 

835 

344 

221 

1934 

1,831 

1,101 

303 

296 

1935 

2,215 

1,257 

440 

384 

1936 

2,544 

1,497 

496 

419 

1937 

2,693 

1,520 

500 

523 


Source: Annual Reports, Forest Branch, British Columbia Department of Lands. 
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three to six feet in diameter.^ It is the best known and most 
important wood of British Columbia and in greatest demand in the 
export markets of the Pacific coast. This tree is very intolerant of 
shade and the lower branches soon die and drop away. Much of the 
bole is therefore free of limbs and accordingly yields a high per¬ 
centage of clear lumber. The distinctive figuring of the wood when 
sawn flat-grain makes it very desirable for interior finish, sash and 
doors, panels and joinery. It is also widely used for flooring, for 
which purpose it is usually sawn edge or vertical-grain. The strength 
of Douglas fir and the sizes in which it can be obtained make 
the wood ideal also for heavy structural work. Tests of structural 
timbers of green Douglas fir show a crushing strength at maximum 
load, compression parallel to grain, of 3,495 pounds per square inch. 

Most mature western red cedar is 100 to 150 feet in height and 
three to eight feet in diameter. It has greatly increased in com¬ 
mercial importance in the past few years, as its resistance to the 
deteriorating effects of moisture makes it especially suitable for 
use in a damp climate. Weather-resisting qualities and freedom 
from warping and shrinking make the wood ideal for siding and 
exterior finish. Much western red cedar is also used for poles and 
posts. It is much lighter in weight than Douglas fir, green cedar 
weighing about 28 pounds per cubic foot in contrast to the 38 
pounds per cubic foot of green Douglas fir. The color and grain 
of the western red cedar make it also particularly suitable for 
interior finishing, and its use for this purpose is rapidly increasing. 

Western hemlock averages 125 to 160 feet in height and from two 
to five feet in diameter. Green western hemlock is quite heavy, 
weighing approximately 44 pounds per cubic foot. Its greatest 
importance is as a source of supply for pulp, although the effort to 
create a greater demand for hemlock lumber is meeting with some 
success. Tests show that it can be depended upon for all ordinary 
construction work. The tests on green stringers indicate that 
western hemlock has 88 per cent of the strength of Douglas fir. 
When sawn parallel to the grain it makes particularly fine interior 

4. For characteristics of trees and timber, see H. N. Whitford and R. D. Craig, 
Forests of British Columbia (Ottawa, 1918), pp. 192-202; and “Uses, Strengths and 
Working Stresses of British Columbia Timber,” Pamphlet, British Columbia 
Department of Lands. 
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finish, the beautiful grain making it preferable even to Douglas 
fir for panels. 

Sitka spruce is usually 160 to 180 feet high and eight to twelve 
feet in diameter. This species is very valuable for both pulp and 
lumber. Being light in weight, soft, straight-grained, and easy 
to work, it is much used in small wood manufactures and joinery. 
Before the development of light-weight metal alloys for the 
purpose, Sitka spruce was looked upon as the only material 
suitable for aeroplane construction. 



CHAPTER II 


FOREST TENURE 

In the early history of British Columbia the supply of timber 
seemed almost unlimited. Timber lands did not hold great value 
in the public estimation, and prior to 1888 could be acquired by 
purchase and grant from the Crown, in the same way and at the 
same rates as any other land. In 1888 a royalty of fifty cents per 
thousand board feet was reserved on all timber cut upon lands 
thereafter granted b but no other change concerning Crown-granted 
timber lands was made until 1896. 

As early as 1870 it was possible for lumbermen to secure timber 
without buying the land upon which it stood. Timber leases of 
unpreempted lands of any extent, permitting the cutting of spars, 
timber, and lumber, subject to such rent and provisions as should 
seem expedient to the Governor-in-Council, were authorized by the 
Land Ordinance of 1870. Such leases could be granted only to 
those persons or corporations actually engaged in lumbering.^ 
The consolidated statutes of 1877 required that thirty days’ public 
notice be given before the granting of a timber lease.^ While the 
Governor-in-Council had made conditions, when granting certain 
leases, for the erecting of a sawmill of suitable size, the Act of 1888 
made such terms a statutory condition to the granting of a timber 
lease. ^ It provided that leases could be for a term not to exceed 
thirty years, that the annual rental be ten cents per acre, that a 
royalty of fifty cents per thousand board feet be paid on the 
timber cut, and that the lessee erect a sawmill capable of cutting 
at least 1,000 board feet per day of twelve hours for each four 
hundred acres included in the lease. 

The Act of 1888 also authorized the granting of special licenses 
to cut timber on Crown lands, the area covered by a license to be 
limited to 1,000 acres and the period to one year. These special 
permits were non-transferable, and one person could not hold 

1. British Columbia Statutes, 1888, c. 16, s. 21. 

2. British Columbia Ordinances, 1870, No. 18, s. 28. 

3. British Columbia Consolidated Statutes, 1877, c. 98, s. 43. 

4. British Columbia Statutes, 1888, c. 16, s. 8. 
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more than one license at one time. The fee was fixed at $50, 
and the timber cut was subject to the same royalty of fifty cents 
per thousand board feet required from the timber cut on leases 
and Crown-granted lands. These licenses were renewable at the 
discretion of the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works.® In 
addition to these special licenses, the Chief Commissioner was 
empowered by the act to issue a personal license known as a “hand 
logger’s license,” “to any person to cut timber upon Crown 
lands, not being timber limits, without any reservation as to area; 
but such license shall be personal, and shall only grant authority 
to the person named herein to cut timber as a hand logger. ” The 
fee provided was $10, and the period limited to one year.® 

Under the legislation of 1891 a deposit equivalent to ten cents 
per acre was required on all timber leases^. In 1892 it was further 
provided that all leases be subject to competition and be reduced 
from thirty to twenty-one years.® 

Further amendments were made in 1895, the section concerning 
leases reading as follows: 

Leases of surveyed unpreempted Crown timber lands which have been 
previously offered to public competition may be granted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, for a period not to exceed twenty-one years, to any 
person, persons, or corporation, for the purpose of cutting spars, timber, 
or lumber, who have tendered the highest cash bonus, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of a royalty of fifty cents per thousand feet on the scaled measurement 
of the logs cut on the leased premises, and to the payment in advance of an 
annual rental of fifteen cents per acre, arrears of rental to bear interest at 
the rate of five per cent per annum: Provided, that when the lessee is or 
becomes the owner of a properly equipped sawmill appurtenant to the 
leasehold and capable of cutting not less than one thousand feet of lumber 
in inch boards per day of twelve hours for each and every four hundred 
acres of land included in such lease, the annual rental shall be reduced to 
ten cents per acre.® 

An Act of 1896 prohibited any further purchase or Crown grant 
of timber lands. All lands west of the Cascade Range carrying 

5. Ihid., c. 16, s. 13-17. 

6. Ihid.^ s. 18. For “hand logger” see p. 247. 

7. Ihid, 1891, c. 15, s. 10. 

8. Ihid., 1892, c. 25, s. 6. 

9. Ihid., 1895, c. 27, s. 7. 
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8,000 board feet to the acre and east of the Cascades carrying 
5,000 board feet to the acre were defined as timber lands and 
reserved from sale/^^ A royalty was placed on wood other than spars, 
piles, saw-logs, railroad ties, mine props or shingle bolts of twenty- 
five cents per cord. The specified items continued to pay fifty 
cents per thousand feet, two hundred running feet of piles or one 
cord of ties being considered the equivalent of one thousand feet 
board measure. 

Land grants in aid of railway construction constituted the chief 
alienation of timber in effect when the remaining timber lands 
were placed under reserve in 1896. The largest of these, known as 
the Dominion Railway Belt, had been conveyed to the Dominion 
Government in 1871. It contained 17,100 square miles, 10,313 of 
which are estimated to have been timber lands, and extended for 
twenty miles along each side of the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through the province. Another block of 5,470 
square miles, located in the Peace River Valley, is estimated to 
contain 3,779 square miles of forest land. Part of these lands was 
subsequently alienated by the Dominion government, and in 1930 
the remainder was returned to British Columbia. Some of the 
finest Douglas fir stands in the province were included in a land 
grant made in 1884 in aid of the building of the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway on Vancouver Island. This grant comprised 
3,000 square miles of which, it is understood, 780 square miles of 
mature timber were still held by the railway company in 1935. 
Railway and road construction were responsible for several other 
large alienations during the period 1884 to 1896. Most of these 
were in the Kootenay region and many of them have since been 
disposed of by the original holders. 

After the legislation of 1896, timber could be purchased from 
the province only through leasing or the 1,000-acre special license. 
In 1901 leases were made renewable for consecutive and successive 
periods of twenty-one years on such terms, conditions, royalties 
and ground rents as might be in force by statute at the time of the 

10. Ihid., 1896, c. 28, s. 12, ss. 2. 

11. Ibid., s. 2. 

12. British Columbia Department of Lands, Forestry in British Columbia, State¬ 
ment prepared by Forest Service for the British Empire Forestry Conference, 
South Africa, 1935, p. 5. 
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renewal.The area covered by a special license was reduced from 
1,000 to 640 acres, but one person was now permitted to hold two 
such licenses at one time. The fee charged was fixed at one hundred 
dollars and licenses could be granted or renewed at the discretion 
of the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works. 

Pulp leases were first provided for in the same act. They were 
not to exceed twenty-one years, and were subject to such conditions, 
regulations and restrictions as might be established by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council. Agreements made under this section 
of the act “provided that any areas therein defined shall be 
reserved from preemption, sale or other disposition for a period not 
exceeding two years to enable such company (the pulp company) 
to select therefrom such portion of the lands as shall be commen¬ 
surate with the output capacity of a pulp or paper mill to be 
erected.’’ The rental charged was to be not more than two cents 
per acre per annum, and the royalty not more than twenty-five 
cents per cord. It was required that holders of pulp leases erect, 
and operate for at least six months each year, a pulp or paper 
mill having a capacity of not less than one ton of pulp, or half a 
ton of paper, for each square mile of timber limits included in the 
leasehold. Leases were made renewable for consecutive periods 
not exceeding twenty-one years. 

The Act of 1901 is also important for the provision reading: 
“All timber cut from Provincial lands must be manufactured within 
the confines of the Province of British Columbia, otherwise the 
timber so cut may be seized and forfeited to the Crown and the 
lease cancelled.”^® 

Increases in license fees and lease rentals were made by later 
legislation in December, 1903. The annual rental for a lease was 
now fixed at twenty-five cents per acre, or fifteen cents per acre 
if the lessee owned a suitable sawmill appurtenant to the lease¬ 
hold.^^ The fee for a special timber license west of the Cascade 
Range was fixed at $140, and east of the Cascades and in the Atlin 
Electoral District at $115. It was also provided that such licenses 

13. British Columbia Statutes, 1901, c. 30, s. 7. 

14. Ibid., s. 8. 

15. Ibid., s. 6. 

16. Ibid., s. 7. 

17. Ibid., 1903-1904, c. 30, s. 3. 
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could be granted for any period not exceeding five years, payment 
being made in one sum of the rental for the number of years 
desired.^® 

The provision for the granting of timber leases was abolished 
in 1905 and arrangements made to bring all future sales of timber 
under the special-license system. All special timber licenses then in 
force or applied for were made transferable and renewable for 
sixteen successive years, the fee for each renewal being the same 
as then payable. All new licenses were to be made transferable and 
renewable for twenty-one years. As before, a royalty was payable 
when the timber was cut.^^ During the three years immediately 
following the passing of legislation restricting the means of timber 
purchase to the special license, more than fourteen thousand 
licenses were issued. Becoming alarmed, the government, by 
Order-in-Council of December 24, 1907, reserved all unalienated 
timber in the province, and on July 9, 1909, appointed a Royal 
Commission on Timber and Forestry in British Columbia. 

It was obvious that the timber from 14,000 square miles of 
forest could not be cut to advantage in twenty-one years, and the 
renewal privileges of the special licenses had to be extended 
indefinitely to avoid the slaughtering of timber. This was done in 
1910, following the presentation of an interim report by the 
Royal Commission. 

The Forest Act of 1912 embodied most of the recommendations 
made in the final report of the Royal Commission on Timber and 
Forestry. Timberlands continued under reserve. New alienations 
of timber by public competition were to be made only after the 
area concerned had first been cruised and evaluated by the Forest 
Service. Proposed sales must be advertised for not less than three 
months after the surveying and cruising of the tract applied for, 
and copies of all plans, surveys, field-notes, cruises and classifica¬ 
tions were to be available for examination by all intending pur¬ 
chasers. Tenders were to state the amount over and above the 
upset price fixed by the Forest Branch which the intending 
purchaser was willing to pay to the Crown for the Crown timber 
advertised for sale, this amount to be paid by the successful 
applicant as the Minister should direct for the sale in question. All 

18. Ibid., s. 8. 

19. Ibid., 1905, c. 33, s. 3. 
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advertisements of proposed timber sales were to state the number 
of years allowed for the removal of the timber being sold. The 
upset price fixed by the Forest Branch was to include the cost of 
advertising, cruising and survey, and an annual rental, based on 
acreage, at the same rate per acre as that charged at the time for 
acreage comprised in a 640-acre timber limit. The cost of advertis¬ 
ing, etc., was to be met at the time of completion of the contract 
of purchase. The annual rental was to be paid in advance at each 
renewal of the license throughout the time allowed by the contract 
for the removal of the timber, this annual rental being reduced, 
however, by the omission from the computation of every multiple 
of six hundred and forty acres which had been logged in the 
preceding year. The Act provided for a reduced rental in the case 
of licenses to cut and remove timber chiefly valuable for the 
manufacture of wood pulp. The total area held under such licenses 
by any mill was to be governed by the capacity of the mill con¬ 
cerned and was not to comprise more than thirty years’ supply of 
pulp wood at any one time.^° Under the Act timber is sold only as 
required; an active selling policy is not pursued, areas being cruised 
and evaluated only as applied for. 

The Act provided for the creation of forest reserves, areas 
reserved for the perpetual growing of timber and withdrawn from 
sale, settlement and occupancy under the Land Act. In 1935, 
twenty-eight provincial forests with an area of 22,500 square 
miles had been set aside. 

Following the Act, the Forest Branch of the British Columbia 
Department of Lands was organized in the spring of 1912. 
Previously, three separate branches of the Department of Lands 
had jurisdiction over matters touching the forest wealth of the 
province. The Timber Inspection Branch collected royalties and 
looked after cases of trespass, a Scaling Branch attended to the 
oflficial scaling (measuring) of logs, and the Forest Protection 
Branch issued burning permits and looked after the prevention of 
forest fires. Problems of administration and forest management 
became acute. 

20. British Columbia Statutes, 1912, c. 17, s. 11. 

21. British Columbia Department of Lands, Forestry in British Columbia, State¬ 
ment prepared by Forest Service for the British Empire Forestry Conference, 
South Africa, 1935, p. 6. See Map 4, p. 226. 




Map No. 5 —British Columbia Forest Districts 
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The present organization has complete charge of the administra¬ 
tion and protection of the province’s forests and grazing ranges 
and has four main divisions, Forest Surveys, Protection, Research, 
and Management. Cruising and surveys of forest land, land 
classification, forest reservation and working plans are carried on 
by the Forest Surveys Division. The Protection Division is in 
charge of fire protection, fire patrols and fire fighting. Growth, 
volume, seeding and natural regeneration, the demonstration 
forests and forest nurseries, and all matters pertaining to forest 
research are handled by the Research Division. The Management 
Division has charge of the more routine work of attending to the 
sale of Crown timber, the prevention of trespass, inspecting logging 
operations and the marking of timber. This division also reports 
on timber quantities on all areas under sale or settlement applica¬ 
tion, on compliance with settlement conditions and on land 
conditions generally. 

For the purposes of administration the province is divided into 
five forest districts (Map 5). The Vancouver district includes the 
lower coast and Vancouver Island. The Prince Rupert district 
comprises the remainder of the coast and Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Fort George, Kamloops and Nelson are all interior districts. Each 
is the charge of a District Forester, on whom is placed entire 
responsibility for the administration and protection of the forests 
within his district. A ranger is in charge of each of the smaller 
districts into which each of the five forest districts is divided. 
Assisting these men in the field is a staff of assistant rangers, 
patrolmen and lookout-men. Special research and survey projects 
within each district are usually carried out under the direction of 
the Research Division or Surveys Division office at Victoria; but 
all routine work is the responsibility of the District Forester, his 
assistant, and the rangers and assistant rangers of the district 
concerned. 

Technical oflScers of the Forest Branch must be graduates of 
forest schools of recognized standing. Forest supervisors are 
selected from the ranger staff. The scaling and ranger staff is 
selected by competitive examinations under the Civil Service Act. 
Clerical assistance is selected under the regulations of the Civil 
Service Act. 

During the period from January 1, 1874, to March 31, 1912, 
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at which time the Forest Branch of the British Columbia Depart¬ 
ment of Lands was organized, the total revenues to the government 
from timber leases, timber licenses and royalties amounted to 
$15,518,652. During the period 1913-1937 (calendar years) total 
revenues collected by the Forest Branch amounted to $77,402,757, 
or a total since 1874 of $92,921,049. 

At the time of the organization of the Forest Branch the Forest 
Protection Fund was created, to which contributions have been 
made by the British Columbia government and also by the timber 
owners. From 1913 to 1937 the government contributed $7,047,652 
and the timber owners $4,197,754. The Fund was suspended 
during the years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934, and in these years 
the government spent $100,000 from Unemployment Relief 

TABLE 3 

British Columbia Timber Cut^ Showing Land Status 
inf.b.m. 

{millions omitted) 


Pre- Crown Grants 

emotions ^ .— - 

Hand- and 1887 1906 1914 


Year 

Timber 

Licenses 

Timber 

Leases 

logger 

Licenses 

Timber 

Sales 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

To 1887 

to 

1906 

to 

1914 

to 

date 

Dominion 

Jjands 

1925 

531 

343 

11 

316 

61 

615 

281 

106 

45 

303 

1926 

554 

424 

8 

296 

36 

861 

270 

119 

58 

293 

1927 

575 

384 

5 

292 

29 

906 

250 

74 

53 

286 

1928 

602 

410 

5 

325 

41 

1,103 

265 

90 

64 

303 

1929 

575 

374 

6 

383 

25 

1,224 

287 

99 

59 

313 

1930 

445 

421 

5 

321 

26 

889 

227 

70 

44 

186 

1931 

284 

387 

5 

239 

35 

647 

166 

42 

31 

113 

1932 

399 

390 

5 

198 

24 

440 

71 

29 

38 

17* 

1933 

560 

330 

8 

161 

25 

692 

116 

25 

28 


1934 

607 

401 

7 

248 

29 

707 

103 

55 

37 

19* 

1935 

750 

549 

5 

269 

28 

817 

109 

72 

41 

9* 

1936 

817 

659 

4 

362 

26 

934 

103 

56 

49 

11* 

1937/ 

893 

535 

3 

446 

45 

1,067 

129 

61 

43 

18 


Source: British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Reports of the Forest Branch. 

* Timber from lands in the former Dominion Government Railway Belt 
which has passed over to the jurisdiction of this province is included under the 
various land status headings shown above. Only timber from Indian Reserves and 
other lands still under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government is now shown 
under the heading “Dominion Lands.” 
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appropriations for the fighting of forest fires. In addition to these 
expenditures, at least part of the cost of administration of the 
Forest Branch should be attributed to protection purposes. 
Figures for these expenditures date only from April 1, \d22\ but 
from that date to March 31, 1937, they amounted to $6,308,039. 

The question of forest income and forest expenditures is related 
to the whole problem of conservation of the forest resources of 
British Columbia. The government revenue from the forests of the 
province differs from revenue from taxation in that a large part of it 
represents the purchase price of timber sold. 

The status of the timber cut of the province for the period 
1925 to 1935, and the proportions of the present timber cut from 
Crown-granted, leased and licensed lands are shown in Table 3. 

The total area of British Columbia is 366,250 square miles, of 
which 117,180 square miles is productive forest area; 26,340 square 


TABLE 4 

Ownership of Productive Forest AreOy 1935 
in square miles 



Merchantable 

Unprofitable or 
''Inaccessible'^ 

Total 

Percentage 
Forest Area 

Dedicated to timber production 

6,000 

6,600 

12,600 

10.8 

Other forest 

16,050 

79,530 

95,580 

81.5 

Total State-owned* 

22,050 

86,130 

108,180 

92.3 

Corporations! 

290 

870 

1,160 

1.0 

Private ownership! 

4,000 

3,840 

7,840 

6.7 

Total productive Forest Area 

26,340 

90,840 

117,180 

100.0 


Source: British Columbia, Department of Lands, Forestry in British Columbia^ 
op. cit.y p. 6. 

*The state-owned forest includes 32,700 square miles of mature timber. Of 
this temporary cutting rights have been granted on 5,130 square miles under 
license or lease, and current timber-sales for immediate operation cover about 
450 square miles in addition. 

t Corporation holdings include Canadian Pacific Railway tie reserves (15 
square miles mature); Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway (780 square miles mature); 
and the cities of Vancouver and Victoria. 

jThe privately owned forest includes 1,240 square miles assessed as timber 
land and 1,350 square miles of mature timber in Indian Reserves, farm wood-lots, 
homesteads, and other small holdings; also 5,250 square miles of immature or 
low-volume mature forest. 
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miles, or 22.48 per cent, being merchantable timber; and 90,840 
timber which is either immature or inaccessible. Of the total 
merchantable area, 22,050 square miles is state owned. 

The total merchantable timber in the province (Table 5) 
amounts to 262,995,190 board feet, 152,692,850 M board feet 
of which is on vacant Crown land, 81,458,440 under timber 
licenses and leases, and 28,843,900 on Crown-granted land and 
Indian Reserves. Of this total merchantable timber it is estimated 
that 115,918,790 M board feet is accessible (Table 6) or, in other 
words, of such a character and in such a location as to be commer¬ 
cially available under present market conditions. Of this accessible 
merchantable timber, 45,803,610 M board feet (approximately 
40 per cent) is on vacant Crown land, 52,637,780 M board feet 
(approximately 45 per cent) under timber licenses and leases, and 
17,477,400 M board feet (approximately 15 per cent) on Crown 
grants and Indian Reserves. 

Of the total forest area, 92.3 per cent of the land is state owned. 
Only 20 per cent of this is covered with merchantable timber and 
80 per cent consists of inaccessible or immature timber, or of forest 
land which has been logged off and has not been reforested. From 
the point of view of forest policy in the future it is particularly 
important that this area is state owned, since much of the ground 
which has been logged over could be artificially reforested. It is 
reasonable to assume that this forest area on attaining merchantable 
growth would be ‘‘accessible.” State ownership of so large a 
proportion of the forest area is of great significance for the future 
of the industry. 

22, “M” is the lumber abbreviation for 1,000. 



TABLE 5 

Provincial Forest Inventory—Total Merchantable Timber 


{million board feet) 



Merchantable 





Lodgepole 

White 

Cypress 

Yellow 



Region 

acreage 

Fir 

Cedar 

Hemlock 

Spruce 

Balsam 

Pine 

Pine 


Pine 

Larch 

Total 

Coast: 











Vancouver Island 
Queen Charlotte 

3,662 

30,924 

21,019 

29,375 

2,189 

11,160 


552 

1,406 



96,626 

Islands 

700 


2,694 

4,353 

3,656 


36 


464 



11,205 

Southern coast 

1,960 

8,687 

13,650 

8,069 

677 

3,550 

67 

160 

859 



35,720 

Northern coast 

1,671 

1,188 

4,685 

6,029 

3,131 

3,468 

35 


370 



18,906 

Totals 

7,993 

40,800 

42,049 

47,827 

9,654 

18,178 

138 

712 

3,098 



162,457 

Per cent of total 


25.1 

25.9 

29.4 

5.9 

11.2 

.2 

.4 

1.9 



100.0 

Interior: 













Prince Rupert 

3,121 

57 

643 

5,513 

5,603 

4,780 

3,341 





19,938 

Fort George 

4,299 

1,493 

743 

132 

21,202 

5,277 

4,062 





32,909 

Kamloops 

5,227 

8,490 

5,232 

2,631 

8,852 

2,988 

1,515 

459 


1,109 

444 

31,720 

Nelson 

1,936 

2,124 

1,897 

1,729 

3,790 

784 

947 

442 


274 

1,678 

13,665 

Unorganized northern 












territory 

470 



817 

1,177 

216 

96 





2,306 

Totals 

15,053 

12,163 

8,516 

10,822 

40,624 

14,045 

9,962 

901 


1,383 

2,122 

100,538 

Per cent of total 


12.1 

8.5 

10.8 

40.4 

13.9 

9.9 

.9 


1.4 

2.1 

100.0 

Province: 













Vacant Crown 
Timber licenses and 

17,664 

19,192 

24,935 

29,925 

42,775 

21,526 

9,698 

789 

1,756 

834 

1,263 

152,693 

leases 

Crown grants and 

3,281 

16,954 

21,995 

24,180 

5,991 

9,881 

158 

604 

1,251 

68 

375 

81,458 

Indian reserves 

2,131 

16,817 

3,635 

4,544 

1,511 

817 

243 

219 

92 

481 

484 

28,844 

Totals 

23,046 

52,963 

50,565 

58,649 

50,278 

32,224 

10,100 

1,613 

3,098 

1,383 

2,122 

262,995 

Per cent of total 


20.1 

19.2 

22.3 

19.1 

12.3 

3.8 

.7 

1.2 

.5 

.8 

100.0 


Statement, British Columbia Forestry Branch, August, 1936. 
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TABLE 6 

Provincial Forest Inventory—Accessible Merchantable Timber 
{million board feet) 


Merchantable Lodgepole White Cypress Yellow 


Region 

Coast: 

acreage 

Fir 

Cedar 

Hemlock 

Spruce 

Balsam 

Pine 

Pine 


Pine 

Larch 

Total 

Vancouver Island 
Queen Charlotte 

1,270 

15,677 

8,754 

13,468 

801 

5,004 


228 

577 



44,509 

Islands 

340 


1,592 

3,107 

2,517 


2 


200 



7,418 

Southern coast 

876 

4,740 

8,378 

3,988 

353 

1,903 

36 

106 

411 



19,916 

Northern coast 

744 

608 

2,768 

3,393 

1,886 

2,020 



216 



10,891 

Totals 

3,230 

21,025 

21,492 

23,956 

5,557 

8,927 

38 

334 

1,404 



82,734 

Per cent of total 


25.4 

26.0 

28.9 

6.7 

10.8 

.2 

.4 

1.7 



100.0 

Interior: 













Prince Rupert 

589 

1 

269 

676 

1,075 

415 

837 





3,274 

Fort George 

915 

651 

434 

70 

5,648 

988 

603 





8,394 

Kamloops 

2,315 

4,785 

2,236 

702 

1,986 

275 

317 

261 


952 

388 

11,903 

Nelson 

1,316 

1,781 

1,179 

902 

2,632 

404 

661 

318 


259 

1,476 

9,613 

Totals 

5,135 

7,218 

4,119 

2,349 

11,341 

2,083 

2,419 

580 


1,212 

1,864 

33,184 

Per cent of total 


21.8 

12.4 

7.1 

34.2 

6.3 

7.3 

1.7 


3.6 

5.6 

100.0 

Province: 













Vacant Crown 
Timber licenses and 

4,830 

7,716 

8,750 

8,418 

11,413 

4,692 

2,137 

324 

639 

682 

1,033 

45,804 

leases 

2,124 

11,065 

14,550 

15,275 

4,161 

5,888 

120 

412 

728 

67 

370 

52,638 

Crown grants and 
Indian Reserves 

1,411 

9,462 

2,311 

2,612 

1,324 

430 

200 

178 

37 

463 

461 

17,477 

Totals 

8,365 

28,243 

25,611 

26,305 

16,898 

11,010 

2,457 

914 

1,404 

1,212 

1,864 

115,919 

Per cent of total 


24.4 

22.1 

22.7 

14.6 

9.5 

2.1 

.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

100.0 
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CHAPTER III 

LOGGING AND SAWMILL METHODS 

The enormous size of the forest timbers of British Columbia 
together with the rugged character of the terrain in which most of 
the commercial stands are found, create peculiar problems for the 
industry, particularly in the coast belt, and have led to the develop¬ 
ment of methods for handling the logs very different from those 
found in eastern Canada or in the interior belts of British Columbia 
where the timbers are much smaller. 

The weight of the logs handled is of first importance in determin¬ 
ing the type of equipment used. Although British Columbia timber 
has tended to “lose” size and grade as the more accessible timber 
on the lov/er elevations has been exploited, it is still of a size little 
known in the lumber operations of eastern Canada. The average 
log in several booms of better-grade fir, scaled at Vancouver in 
December, 1935, was found to measure 32 feet in length and 45 
inches in diameter, to scale 2,910 feet board measure, and to 
weigh 21,530 pounds.^ But it is the larger-than-average log which 
determines the equipment used in lumbering. The December, 1935, 
scale sheets of the Vancouver Forest district show fir logs measur¬ 
ing 66 inches in diameter, at the top end, and as much as 40 feet in 
length. Such a log would weigh approximately 21 tons, and 
obviously requires very heavy equipment to handle it in the 
woods and special equipment at the sawmill. 

The rugged and broken character of much of the ground occupied 
by British Columbia forests has also had its effect on the type of 
equipment used, particularly in logging. Much of the land of the 
Pacific-coast timber belt is extremely rough, a succession of 
benches and ravines. Streams generally are small and often fast¬ 
flowing, snow is the exception rather than the rule, and rain and 
soft ground are always to be expected. Consequently, logging 
methods used with success elsewhere on the continent are almost 
impossible. 

These two conditions, large, heavy logs, and rough country, 
have been the principal factors in the demand for logging equip- 

1. Memorandum, January 7, 1936, British Columbia: Department of Lands, 
Forest Branch. 
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merit of great power. The early lumbermen of the Pacific coast 
found forests which extended to the water’s edge. The stages in 
the development of mechanized logging coincide first with the 
cutting of the fringe along the shore, then with the cutting of 
successive strips of timber, each a little further from tidewater, 
higher in elevation, and rougher in surface. The first trees were 
felled towards the water, and jackscrews and wedges were used to 
roll the logs into the inlet. But such methods, known as “hand 
logging,” were almost impossible beyond a strip along the shore of 
two or three hundred feet. Oxen^ were introduced as the next 
step; and one, two, and eventually twelve yoke of oxen were 
used to haul a string of several logs, chained or dogged one behind 
the other, along a “skidroad” to the water. Exploitation continued 
and the “skidroad” increased in length and cost of operation. 
Soon a small railroad was being used to haul cars of logs from the 
center of woods operations to the “log-dump” at tidewater. 
Oxen and horses were still used, but were confined to “yarding” 
the logs to a rollway by the side of the railroad. 

Early mills on the Fraser River and Burrard Inlet obtained 
their logs from operations on the site of what is now Vancouver. 
In 1865, for example, Jeremiah Rogers was logging on the shores 
of Burrard Inlet. A little later, because the timber was more 
suitable for the hewn-spar trade, camps were opened at Port 

2. “Oxen were the motive power used for the transport of the logs to the water, 
and the most important man in the camp and the one getting the highest wages 
was the ‘bull-puncher,’ or teamster, who gained the above name from driving 
with a goad stick in the end of which was inserted a brad which was liberally used, 
along with a good deal of strong language, to make the cattle exert themselves. 
When moving from camp to camp a teamster generally carried his goad stick as a 
sort of insignia of office, and it may be a surprise to hear that $5.00 was an ordinary 
price for a good hickory goad stick. The teamsters’ wages ran as high as $125 per 
month without any deduction for lost time, and it was a sight to see their skilful 
maneuvring of a team of twelve and sometimes fourteen bulls in the dense woods. 
At this time there were also a number of what were called handloggers, who, finding 
a locality where timber grew on a slope close to the beach, with the aid of jack- 
screws, wedges, an axe and crosscut saw, put in the water no inconsiderable portion 
of the log supply. Later, the camps substituted horses and mules as being faster 
than oxen, but all these methods have been practically superseded by the use of 
steam haulers, with fully equipped railways, for the main roads where the operations 
are of sufficient magnitude.” Speech by R. H. Alexander, 1906, quoted in 
Whitford and Craig, ojp. cit., p. 165. 
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Neville up the coast, the first boom of logs from there reaching 
Moodyville in 1865.^ Whaleboats rowed by men^ were first used 
for towing and were displaced by the tugboat. One of the first 
three tugboats was called the Sudden Jerk. It is told of this boat 
that “her machinery consisted of a threshing-machine rig, the 
engine mounted on the boiler. The boat could go ahead but not 
back. It was of course operated by paddle wheels, and when the 
engine got on the center the captain had to go to the paddle box, 
lift a hatch, and with a large wooden pry, pry the engine off the 
center.” The steamer Etta White was a great advance. Built in 
the ’seventies in Washington, she “had a set of gunboat engines, 
her working pressure being 70 pounds; she had a brickyard boiler 
and burned slabs from the mill. . . . She used to leave Vancouver 
for a trip north with the slabs piled so high that they almost shut 
off the view of the man in the wheelhouse. 

Power logging developed slowly. Jeremiah Rogers attempted 
to replace his mules with camels—with unsatisfactory results. 
Undeterred, he bought two traction engines brought out from 
England to work on the Caribou Highway. He used them without 
much success at Jericho, now part of Vancouver, until the limit 
was logged out, and “after vainly trying to persuade the mill 
company (Hastings Mill) to ‘finance the turning of them into 
locomotives,’” they were turned into pile drivers. 

This successful use of steam power led to the development of the fixed 
donkey engine, which hauls the logs in by means of a cable. The first engine 
of this type also was used at English Bay. It was a home-made affair, the 
boiler being taken from an old steamer. From this humble beginning the 
present high-power engines and complicated logging machinery have 
developed.® 

The first actual steam donkey came later, and was of the same 
genus as that invented by John Dolbeer of Dolbeer and Carson, 
California, in 1881-1882.^ 

3. L. Sanderson, “Early Days of British Columbia Logging,” Vancouver Sun, 
April 4, 1934, p. 3. 

4. G. A. Walkem, “Evolution of the British Columbia Logging Industry,” 
British Columbia Lumberman, August, 1926, p. 96. 

5. Ibid. 6. Whitford and Craig, ojp. cit., p. 168. 

7. P. G. Rutledge, “Genesis of the Steam Logging Donkey,” Timberman, 
March, 1933. 
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A cable would be strung in to the woods and hooked on to a log; three 
or four wraps would be taken around the spool, the engine would be started, 
and a man or men would haul in and coil up the cable as it came off the 
spool. When the log had been pulled up to the engine the turns were thrown 
off, a line horse was hooked on, and he drew the line back into the woods 
again. This arrangement was not very satisfactory. It was slow; it was hard 
on the cable, and when the line got stranded it was exceedingly hard on 
the hands of the men conducting the operation.® 

The ’nineties saw the general introduction of the steam donkey 
engine. The first was used to take the place of several yoke of oxen 
in skidding a string of logs over the skidroad to the water, 
bull teams being used to move the individual logs to the skid- 
road. This continued to be the practice for several years. In 
some operations, bull teams were used to ‘"yard” to a skidroad, 
a steam donkey to “road” to the railroad, and a steam locomotive 
to haul to tidewater. 

By 1900 steam donkey engines were doing the yarding and 
railroads were being compelled to leave the fiats and valley bottoms 
and negotiate “logging-grades.” Only geared locomotives have 
proved satisfactory in such work. The first steam “yarders” used 
a “ground lead, ” that is, dragged the log along the ground. By 1915 
the “high-lead” was in general use in Pacific coast operations. 
Under this system a large steel block or pulley is suspended, 
usually from a standing tree, at 150 to 175 feet above the ground. 
The steel yarding line is passed from the drum of the donkey 
engine up and through the suspended block and thence to the 
woods. The front end of the log, as it is dragged in, is thus held 
clear of the ground. In some systems the log is brought in com¬ 
pletely clear of the ground. Crawler tractors have now been 
introduced, particularly in operations where greater flexibility is 
required than the “high-lead” yarding systems permit. The new 
unit must be very powerful, and capable of handling heavy timber 
over broken country. 

The investment in railroad locomotives and rolling stock, power 
shovels and grading machinery, logging blocks and wire rope, is 
very high. In 1917, 62 logging railroads were reported operating 
in British Columbia over 410 miles of line and using 98 loco- 


8. Walkem, op. cit. 
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motives, 941 logging-trucks, and 354 flat-cars.^ By 1924, 80 logging 
railroads were operating over 742 miles of line and the railroad 
equipment used included 149 steam locomotives, 1,187 logging- 
cars, 504 logging-trucks, 16 steam shovels, 17 log-loaders, and 
12 Ledgerwood skidders.^® By 1933 the number of operating 
logging railways had fallen to 47, but the mileage operated had 
increased to 776 miles.In 1935 there were 41 logging railroads in 
British Columbia, with 800 miles of privately owned railway 
in actual operation, using 110 locomotives and 2,550 logging 
cars.^^ 

It is not only in logging, but also in the sawmills, that the 
size of the log affects the equipment used. The conversion of a log 
into lumber involves three main operations: first, the sawing of 
boards or cants from the sides of the log; then the edging or squaring 
the edges of these boards or cants and ripping them into narrower 
pieces; and third, the trimming of the ends of the lumber after 
passing through the edger. The size and weight of Pacific coast 
logs have made special demands on the equipment for the first two 
of these operations. The ‘"trimmers” found in the Pacific coast 
mills do not differ greatly in design or strength from those used 
in the eastern mills; but carriages and log-deck machinery of 
exceptional ruggedness and power are necessary to handle the large 
Douglas fir, hemlock and spruce logs sent to British Columbia 
mills. Pacific coast-type edgers are much heavier, larger, and of 
greater strength than those used in other lumbering regions of 
Canada or the United States. 

The methods and manufacturing equipment of the first of the 
larger mills did not differ greatly from those found in some of 
the older mills in operation a few years ago. Circular head-saws 
were used, a rope drive supplied the power to the set works on the 
carriage, and logs were dogged on the carriage by hand, men being 
stationed for that purpose. A chain and overhead gear were used to 
turn the logs on the carriage. Bandsaws, though developed com- 

9. British Columbia: Department of Railways, Annual Report, 1917. It should be 
noted that the figures given do not include equipment used by common carriers 
in hauling logs over their own lines. 

10. Ibid., 1924. 

11. Ibid., 1933. 

12. British Columbia Lumberman, August, 1936, p. 16. 
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paratively early, were late in coming into general use on the 
Pacific coast. It was not always easy to find men expert in hammer¬ 
ing and fitting bandsaws to suit Pacific-coast conditions, and the 
loss of lumber due to the extra width of the circular saw tooth, 
compared with that of a bandsaw, was not as great a consideration 
as it is at the present time. 

Since 1900 changes have been in the nature of refinements of 
present methods and equipment rather than development of new 
ones. Newer types of boilers and turbine-driven generators have 
replaced, in many cases, the older power plant with its long row 
of boilers and its miscellaneous assortment of steam engines on 
the lower fioor of the mill. Gone, too, is the maze of line-shafts, 
counter-shafts, pulleys, belts, gears, and friction wheels, which 
were to be found ‘"under the mill.” Separate electric motors for 
each machine have done away with the necessity for much of the 
transmission machinery used in the older plants. Simondson 
log turners on the log deck now turn heavier logs more quickly 
and with less damage to the carriage than did the older chain 
log turner. Electric or air-operated dogs have replaced the men 
whose work it was to operate the hand dogs on the older carriages. 
Yard transport of lumber has been improved by the use of gasoline- 
driven cranes and lumber carriers. 

The increase in the production of small logs caused by the clear- 
cutting methods of the high-lead logging systems made profitable 
the sorting of logs at the mill, and the providing of lighter and 
faster equipment to cut the very small logs, leaving the heavy 
Pacific coast-type machinery to do the work for which it was 
designed. Many of the larger plants in British Columbia, Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon operate a second “side” for handling the smaller 
logs. Usually the “pony rig,” as it is called, is but a small edition 
of the sawing equipment used to handle the larger logs. A lighter 
carriage is used, the saw is smaller, and the carriage feed may be the 
fast “shot-gun” type similar to that used in the white-pine mills of 
the Rocky Mountain region. In the main, the technique in sawing 
small Pacific-coast logs is the same as that used in sawing large 
logs. The aim is to secure the maximum of lumber. Of late years 
several mills in Washington and Oregon, and one in British 
Columbia, have installed what is known as a “Swedish mill,” 
round-log gang, or “live gang,” for the cutting of the small logs 
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into lumber. This type of mill is similar to that used in most of 
the lumbering regions of Europe and in some plants in eastern 
Canada and the eastern United States. It manufactures lumber 
more accurately and yields a greater production of lumber per 
thousand board feet of logs than does the other equipment, but it 
does not give as high a percentage of higher-grade lumber. 

Conditions in the industry in British Columbia have also affected 
the size and capacity of many of the sawmills. The cost of heavy 
machinery makes it uneconomic to use it for the lighter sawing 
which has to be done after the logs are broken down into “cants.” 
For the cutting of these into lumber a gang-saw, resaws, and eastern 
design “pony” edgers are used. This specialization of equipment 
tends to lower manufacturing costs, and, by requiring the addition 
of resawing equipment, to increase the individual milks capacity. 

Marketing organization contributed to the concentration of 
the Pacific-coast lumber industry in large production units. The 
expensive selling agencies required to sell diversified wood products 
in distant and highly competitive markets necessitated large 
volume of sales if sufficiently low-unit marketing costs were to be 
attained. 

It is difficult to make statistical comparisons concerning the 
capacities of British Columbia and other Canadian mills, since 
available statistics show annual production and not hourly 
capacity. Moreover, sawmills on the Pacific coast generally 
operate twelve months in the year, while climatic conditions 
often require cessation of sawing operations during the winter 
months in many parts of eastern Canada. However, a comparison 
of two frequency distributions, one showing annual production of 
sawmills in all Canada, and the other in British Columbia only, 
indicates that lumber production in British Columbia is centered 
in a group of mills having a much greater annual production 
than is the case in other parts of Canada. In 1921 details concerning 
the number of plants in each production group were given for the 
first time and show 23 mills in British Columbia with a production 
of over 20 million board feet of lumber each, and 157 mills in 
British Columbia with a production of less than one million board 
feet each. (Table 7.) Outside of British Columbia, only 15 mills 
in Canada reported a production of over 20 million board feet, 
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while 2,219 mills reported a production of less than one million 
feet each. The difference was pronounced in 1933.^^ 

TABLE 7 


A Distribution of Canadian and British Columbia Sawmills by 
Volume of Annual Production 





Canada 




British Columbia* 


Annual Production 

1921 

1925 

1929 

1933 

’~1935 


1925 

1929 

1933 

wh 

Less than 1 million feet 

2,776 

2,304 

2,437 

3,047 

3,484 

157 

199 

152 

108 

161 

1 to 5 million feet 

216 

230 

274 

125 

229 

39 

47 

55 

31 

37 

5 to 10 million feet 

56 

71 

74 

21 

37 

13 

22 

24 

12 

12 

10 to 15 million feet 

26 

27 

24 

11 

16 

8 

11 

10 

7 

11 

15 to 20 million feet 

14 

25 

13 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5 

2 

3 

Over 20 million feet 

38 

43 

51 

18 

25 

23 

27 

37 

16 

21 


Source: The Lumber Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


* Production is not a complete index of capacity, as mills of a given capacity 
are found with varying productions. 

TABLE 8 

British Columbia Sawmills 
Production Group as a Percentage of Canadian 


Less than 1 million feet 

3.5 

1 to 5 million feet 

24.8 

5 to 10 million feet 

57.1 

10 to 15 million feet 

63.6 

15 to 20 million feet 

40.0 

Over 20 million feet 

88.8 


These special conditions apply only to the coastal belt since in 
the interior a much smaller log, lighter scale per acre, and likewise 
a different type of timber are found. Logging is largely done by 
hand, and horses are used to haul the logs to streams on which 
they are floated to the mill. Sawmills are smaller in capacity and 
use a lighter type of equipment. In many cases the same group of 
workers who are employed in the sawmill operation do the logging. 
Farmers very often augment their income by engaging in logging 
operations or taking out railway ties. 

13. One reason for the increase of British Columbia’s percentage of the larger 
lumber mills in Canada is that eastern Canadian mills have tended to decrease in 
average size as timber there was “cut out” and the market radius of mills narrowed. 
The Panama Canal has been a principal factor in the ability of British Columbia 
sawmills to compete with eastern Canada mills in Atlantic-coast lumber markets. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LUMBER TRADE TO 1914 

For centuries before the white man came, the coast Indians had 
been using the forests around them for the construction of plank 
houses, dug-out canoes, and tribal totem poles. Their technology 
bore a striking contrast to that of the eastern Indians, who lived 
in bark- or skin-covered lodges and traveled in birch-bark canoes. 

The first Europeans, the early explorers, noted and proceeded 
to take advantage of the wonderful stands of timber close to the 
shoreline. Captain James Cook visited Nootka Sound on the 
west coast of Vancouver Island in 1778 and replenished his vessel 
with new masts and spars. Ten years later. Captain John Meares 
launched a ship, the North West America, at Nootka, loaded it with 
furs and a deck load of spars, and sailed for China; and, in 1786, 
James Strange of the East India Company writes from Nootka: 
“There is no doubt that the timber with which this coast is covered 
(and which in its size and fine grain is nowhere to be excelled) 
would compose a valuable addition to our trading, as this article 
carries a very advanced price in China and is always in demand 
there, especially such as is fit for masts and spars. ” 

Settlements, as a necessary condition for commercial develop¬ 
ment, only came after several decades, with the extension of the 
activities of the fur companies. “The first lumber sawed in the 
Province was likely that sawn in the saw-pit of Fort St. James 
in 1806. The first step in building any Hudson’s Bay fort was 
always the construction of a saw-pit, which was operated by two 
men.In 1827-1828, the first plant^ that could be called a saw¬ 
mill was erected in the Northwest, the builder being Dr. John 
McLoughlin, chief factor for the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort 
Vancouver. It had a capacity of 2,000 board feet per day, and in 

1. H. C. Copeland, “Some Historical Highlights on the British Columbia 
Timber Industry,” Western Lumberman^ Vancouver, August, 1922. See W. K. 
Lamb, “Early Lumbering on Vancouver Island,” British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, January, 1938, pp. 31-53; April, 1938, pp. 95-121. 

2. It is related that a clerk, in making out a manifest for a shipment of Douglas fir, 
asked if he should call it “Fir.” “No,” said Dr. McLoughlin, “They do not know 
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1832 shipped the first cargo of sawn lumber to the Chinese market. 
An entry in the diary of Sir James Douglas reads: 

Tuesday, 3rd Mar., 1835. Left Fort Vancouver today with three boats, 

. . . manned with 29 Canadians and Iroquois, part of whom are to be 
left at Fort Col vile. We landed at the sawmill and remained there for 
nearly an hour. It works 12 saws and cuts about 3,500 feet of inch boards 
during the 24 hours.^ 

Sawmilling development in what is now British Columbia 
began with the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute in 1846, 
and the transfer of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s western head¬ 
quarters to Victoria in 1849. Construction commenced in 1846 on a 
mill for the Hudson’s Bay Company at Parson’s Bridge, near 
Victoria, but operations did not begin until 1848, because^ the 
millwright sent out from England to build the mill deserted for 
the California goldfields. A second one was secured and in Novem¬ 
ber, 1848, ‘‘the mill was completed and cut a considerable amount, 
. . . for those days, of deals that were exported to San Francisco, 
where they brought $80 per M feet in gold dust.” After a few 
months, a part of the machinery that could only be replaced in 
England broke, and the mill had to close. The amount of water in 
the mill stream was only sufficient to run the mill in winter, and a 
new location was sought near Fort Victoria. Such primitive con¬ 
ditions and inexperience attended most of the early efforts. 

In 1851, prominent members of the community, including 
Douglas, Finlayson, Tod and Tolmie, organized the Vancouver 
Island Steam Sawmill Company, and erected the first steam 
sawmill at Albert Head. It produced no lumber, however, and was 
abandoned in 1856. In 1855, the Muir family was taking out spar 
timber at Sooke and shipping it to England. James Duncan 
purchased the property of the Vancouver Island Steam Sawmill 
Company in 1857, and spent over $3,000 in improvements, but the 

fir, but they do know pine, so call it Oregon pine. ” The misnomer stuck for many 
decades. R. W. Vinnedge, The Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry and Its Develop¬ 
ment, (New Haven, 1923), p. 10. 

3. “Journal of Journey from Fort Vancouver to York Factory and back, 1835,” 
Transcript of Sir James Douglas Diary, British Columbia Archives. 

4. Copeland, op. cit. 
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government sold it again in 1863 because of non-payment of the 
purchase price/ 

The year 1860 marked the first venture on the Island outside of 
Victoria. William Banfield, a government agent, reported in 1859 
that excellent timber existed in Barclay Sound, on the west coast: 
‘'Good red yellow pine and spruce existing in quantity and 
good clean tall growth trees . . . cedar of course abounds and is 
of giant growth.” A naval lieutenant, Edward Stamp, was also 
attracted, and he and his associates selected® what is now Port 
Alberni as a site for an export mill. 

Captain Stamp’s mill was satisfactorily erected, and commenced 
operations in the spring of 1861. It was described as “by far 
the largest and most important in the Colony. It employed English 
laborers and used English machinery. It had two gangs of saws 
with a capacity of 18,000 feet of planks daily. Its accessibility and 
the fact that its isolation is such that men cannot desert”^ gave it 
an advantage in the export trade over Puget Sound mills in 
Washington. The Alberni mill acquired the steamer Thames late 
in 1862 for coasting business, and later in the year another steamer, 
the Diana,^ 

As yet there is only one firm in the island (Anderson and Company) 
that has been engaged in the export of timber on a scale commensurate 

5. “James Duncan, Correspondence with Colonial Secretary, 1857, 1863,” 
Letter No. F-497 1. 2, British Columbia Archives. 

6. “SoMASS, Alberni Canal. 

“To the Colonial Secretary. September 6, 1860. 

Honoured Sir: 


“I have to inform you for the information of his Excellency the Governor that 
Capt. Stamp arrived here on the first inst., and Gilbert Sproat, Esq., with twelve 
mechanics, oxen and merchandise per Colonial Schooner Meg-Merilies and on the 
following day proceeded to make a treaty with the natives—Sheshat Tribe—and it 
is with much satisfaction that I am enabled to state to you. Sir, that an arrangement 
amicable and satisfactory has been effected between the above named gentlemen 
and the chiefs of the Sheshat Tribe. The land selected for a mill site and buildings 
was quietly ceded to him after some slight hesitation on the part of the natives in 
immediately removing their lodges from the spot. 

It was not their usual camping ground, but since the first working party came 
down they erected temporary lodges. 

Capt. Stamp made them a present of some 50 Bkts., muskets, molasses, and food. 
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with the importance of this trade and the inexhaustible nature of this 
departure of our resources. With the neighboring coast of the sister colony,^ 
Vancouver Island offers facilities for the establishment of numberless 
companies of this character. The house referred to had been practically 
conversant with the lucrative nature of the business for many years before 
building their own sawmills, having been accustomed to send profitable 
shipments of timber from Puget Sound to various foreign ports. They only 
commenced operations at Barclay Sound in 1861 and the extent to which 
they have supplied vessels with return cargoes plainly indicate how ripe is 
the field for vigorous competition. 

Comparative statements of Exports^^ of Lumber, etc., from Alberni 
Mills, during the years 1862 and 1863: 

Besides supplying the French, Spanish, and Sardinian Government 
dockyards with spars, they are doing a large trade in sawn lumber for 
building purpose. I notice among the destinations to which they have sent 

trinkets, etc. I explained to the chiefs the nature of Captain Stamp’s settling 
among them, which they thoroughly comprehended, and at present profess entire 
satisfaction. 

I likewise, sir, told them it was by the express desire of His Excellency the 
Governor that settlement of white people was allowed and that any injury or 
annoyance on their part to whites would be visited with chastisement; also that 
whites would not be permitted to wantonly injure them. They put much confidence 
in Capt. Stamp, seeing the nature of his settlement is for a permanency. 


Your very obedient servant, 

William Banfield.” 

Captain Stamp remained only until 1863. See Copeland, ojp. cit. 

Messrs. George and Duncan of the Sooke steam sawmill also applied for land 
in Barclay Sound in 1860. 

7. R. C. Maynes, Four Years in Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
(London, 1862). 

8. E. W. Wright, Marine History of the Pacific Northwest (Portland, 1895), p. 110. 

9. Vancouver Island was made a Crown colony in 1849, and proclaimed in 
1850; the mainland, British Columbia, was proclaimed in 1858. Douglas continued 


to govern both until 1864. 

10. i.e., domestic and foreign. 




Description 

1862 

1863 

Increase 

Sawn lumber (Number of feet) 

7,490,000 

11,273,000 

3,783,000 

Spars (Number) 

990 

1,300 

400* 

Salt Fish (bbls.) 

370 

470 

100 

Fish Oil (bbls.) 

193 

239 

46 

Skins and furs (packages) 

*Error in original. 

11 

33 

22 
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this freight, Callao, Honolulu, Sydney, London, Coquimbo, Adelaide, 
Victoria, Shanghai, Batavia, Lima, Melbourne, Hongkong, Otago, Val¬ 
paraiso, Manilla, Italy, etc. 

One or two other firms carry on an increasing trade in lumber, but their 
exports are chiefly coastwise. 

Lumber received Coastwise for Consumption in Victoria, Vancouver 
Island, during the year 1863: 

From Alberni Mills (Anderson and Company) 1,000,000 

From Cowichan Mills (W. P. Sayward) 1,666,000 

From Sooke Mill (Michael Muir) 100,000 

A considerable number of sawmills have been at work in Puget Sound 
for ten or fifteen years, and in every instance in which proper management 
has been observed the proprietors have, in course of time, realized princely 
fortunes. The Fort Gamble and Utsalady (Washington Territory) Com¬ 
panies started with but little capital and the property of one is said to be 
now over $1,000,000. A partner of the other I know personally, and can 
testify that the returns of his firm have been very great. One of these 
firms purchased a vessel second-hand some time ago, capable of containing 
a million feet of lumber, and I am informed she cleared herself in one trip. 
Shippers have assured me that 100 per cent has often been realized by 
cargoes to China. The captain of a British vessel once stated in my hearing 
that, having discharged his freight from England in Victoria, he loaded his 
ship with sawn lumber in the vicinity of the colony at a cost of from 
£2:1:0 to £2:10:0 per 1,000 feet, and sold it in Foochow, after a voyage 
of two months, at from £13:11:10 to £14:13:4 per 1,000 feet.^^ 

Dr. Charles Forbes wrote in the same vein: 

In the English Merchant Service, they [spars from Alberni] have been 
largely used, and have given great satisfaction, being usually considered the 
finest mast ever imported . . . the extraordinary size, straightness, and 
uniform thickness of the trees, their strength and flexibility, the regularity 
and beauty of their grain, their durability, freeness from knots and sap- 
wood, place them almost beyond competition in point of quality, and 
especially fit them for the masting of large vessels. 

In spite of these advantages the colony imported much of its 
lumber from Puget Sound. The mills in Washington had been 

11. Matthew Macfie, Vancouver Island and British Columbia, (London, 1865.) 
chap. V. 

12. Rev. R. C. L. Brown, British Columbia, An Essay (New Westminster, 1863). 
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established before those in British Columbia, and in 1859 the 
total daily capacity in Puget Sound was around 174,000 feet,^^ 
with a total production value in that year of about $1,172,520.^^ 
Much lumber used on Vancouver Island “was imported from the 
neighboring American territory. The principal diflficulty in this 
colony is the scarcity of labor. The island lumbermen made 
use of these facts to support requests for government assistance. 
Messrs. Duncan and George, having bought the Muirs’ mill at 
Sooke, successfully applied for timberland: “The lumber used for 
building purposes at Sooke is chiefly of American manufacture. 
By putting the Sooke mill into operation the Island will be benefited 
by giving employment at the mill to a portion of the disappointed 
laborers now at the Sooke mines and they apply for 100 acres of 
good timber land a few miles down the straits.”^® 

The price of lumber was subject to considerable fluctuations. 
On August 2, 1862, the Colonist stated that the price of manufac¬ 
tured lumber had advanced from $16 to $20 a thousand in 
two months. On November 4, 1862: 

a number of builders have been forced to suspend operations for want of 
material. The price of the article has also kept pace with the scarcity, 
ordinary lumber being now worth $22.50 to $24 per thousand board feet. 
The cause of the small supply is accounted for by the fact that the various 
lumbering establishments on the Sound are unable to fill the orders for 
numerous vessels loading for foreign ports, and consequently do not care to 
attend to the smaller craft on which we depend for our supply. 

13. Wright, op. cit., p. 109. 

14. American Forests and Forest Products, Statistical Bulletin No. 21, 1928, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

15. A. Rattray, Vancouver Island and British Columbia (London, 1862). See 
Appendix L, British Columbia, Report of the Hon. H. L. Langevin (Ottawa, 1872). 

16. In 1862 Dr. Tolmie presented a resolution in the Legislative Council that 
“His Excellency the Governor be respectfully solicited to order that grants of 
timbered lands be made to parties establishing sawmills thereon.” The British 
Colonist answered that “to make a grant in fee simple of land commensurate in 
extent with a necessary timber range for a lumber mill, might have the effect of 
locking up half the lands in the colony, which would never do . . . The difficulty 
might perhaps be met by making a grant to any party complying with specific 
conditions, of a certain portion of land, say, a few hundred acres, in fee on which a 
mill shall be built within a specified time; and a further grant of a license to cut 
timber on a sufficiently large number of acres of non-appropriated land. ” 
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Trade was brisk in 1863, and frequent references were made in 
the Colonist to schooners, sloops and barques entering Victoria 
with lumber or shingles from Puget Sound, Cowichan and Alberni. 

At the same time the industry was developing on the mainland. 
“The history of Vancouver Island and British Columbia may be 
said to commence from the summer of 1858, when the discovery 
of gold on the lower Fraser induced a large influx of people from 
California, numbering at one time as many as 30,000.’’^^ In spite 
of the mobility of the population—“many left the country without 
having so much as put a pick in the ground”—a suflScient number 
remained to settle around Victoria and New Westminster. Inevit¬ 
ably there followed an increase in the demand for lumber. The 
government issued a permit to Land, Fleming and Company at 
Fort Yale, in 1858, and a mill was built the following year. In 
1859, a sawmill was mentioned at Fort Langley and a milP® was 
planned at Fort Hope. Apparently several other mills were built 
in 1859, for Land, Fleming and Company of Fort Yale, in a letter 
to the Colonial Secretary, complain of paying $50 monthly rental 
for land when other mills did not have to pay this rent, and when 
“our mill is idle owing to no market for lumber.” Another letter'® 
written from Yale complained that “while lumber sold at $70 
at Yale, at Hope it sold for $40.” Thomas Donahu wrote to 
Governor Douglas on February 2, 1860, stating that nine months 
previously he moved his mill “up here” (from Washington Terri¬ 
tory.^) to a place near New Westminster, cut timber, and made 
roads. Unfortunately, preemptors would not sell him enough land 
so he asked for a little coercion. 

17. E. G. Alston, A Handbook to British Columbia and Vancouver Island (London, 
1870), p. 3. 

18. Governor Douglas to Judge Begbie, March 24, 1859: 

“. . . I highly approve of the proposed arrangement with Mr. Coe for building 
a sawmill at Fort Hope to supply an article so much wanted for building purposes, 
and I shall tell the Lieutenant-Governor to close with his proposals in which I 
would suggest . . . that he should be bound to supply all the timber required for 
Government purposes though not to other parties at the rate of $30 a thousand and 
not as proposed by Mr. Coe at $50 a thousand, which is really more than wood 
would cost if shipped from this place (Victoria). 

“Insist upon that change in the terms as we will want a great deal for housing 
troops and other government purposes.” Letter No. F485-5-6, British Columbia 
Archives. 

19. Copeland, op. cit 
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The first sawmill on Burrard Inlet was built in 1862, by T. W. 
Graham and Company, of New Westminster, and commenced 
operations in 1863. This mill was located on the north shore of the 
inlet at a place later known as Moodyville, and now a part of 
North Vancouver. The venture was not successful for Graham 
and Company, and in 1863 the mill, known as ‘‘The Pioneer Mills,’’ 
was sold to a New Westminster grocer, John Oscar Smith, who 
changed the name to “The Burrard Inlet Mills.” The principal 
market for lumber was Victoria, but Smith went to work enthusi¬ 
astically to develop foreign trade. In this venture he was 
unsuccessful, and in 1864 he sold the mill to S. P. Moody and 
Company, of New Westminster. Moody developed the export trade 
and was successful. The story of the origin of the mill is graphically 
told by one of the partners. 

We struck Westminster, which was a few cabins in between the stumps. 
There was no Vancouver then. There I met S. P. Moody, that Moodyville 
was named after. He said . . . stay with him and he’d double my money. 
I said I’d stay anywhere to make a stake. He put in $600 and I put in my 
$2,000 (from gold mining). We bought cattle and other things in Oregon 
and sold them in British Columbia. At one time we bought one hundred 
head of cattle at $18 a head and sold the carcasses at three bits a pound 
to the sappers and miners located there. We cleaned up $9,000 by our 
original capital of $2,600. Then Mr. Moody, Mr. Van Bremer, and myself 
decided to start a mill on the Fraser.^^ This was my first set-back. The mill 
cost $60,000, was the first big mill in British Columbia [i.e., the mainland] 
and the timber was ready to hand at our door right on the beach. The 
ships used to bring supplies to the soldiers and we thought we could give 
them a return cargo. We loaded one ship and we bid her bon voyage with 
light hearts.To our dismay, however, she stuck on a sandbar, and was 
six weeks getting off. No more ships would come to our mill to load, and 

20. F. W. Howay, “Early Shipping in Burrard Inlet, 1863-1870,” British 
Columbia Historical Quarterly, January, 1937; also “When the British Columbia 
Timber was Worth $1. The Story of Mose Ireland,” Western Lumberman, July, 
1926. Ireland, born in Maine, came to Caribou in 1861. 

21. J. A. L. Homer, later prominent lumber manufacturer, was also an associate. 
G. S. Perry, “Old Time Lumber Development on the Fraser,” British Columbia 
Lumberman, November, 1924. 

22. November 24, 1864, 370,000 feet to Sydney on the Kinnaird. Homer’s 
brother-in-law, W. B. Wilson, was sent, for since super-cargo—bills of exchange 
drafts, and other facilities of foreign financing—^were non-existent, a collector had 
to accompany the cargo. Perry, ibid. 


C.F.—19 
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we shut down. We still had great faith in our business, however, and we 
decided to move our machinery from Fraser River to Moodyville. We 
again came to grief. We thought we could load ships and send them to 
Australia. We loaded two ships, and though deep in debt we expected 
immediate returns and prosperity. Our Moodyville mill was run by water. 
The capacity was small, but the money seemed certain. The ships arrived 
safely in Australia in a glutted market. The captain had to sell or give the 
timber away and we got $400 for our two cargoes. There were no banks in 
those days and this spelt ruin for us—I went mining. Van went his way, 
and Moody stayed by the mill. He got Hugh Nelson, afterwards Governor, 
to put up some money, and he started at it again. He ran slowly behind 
for two years. 

About this time Captain Stamp built the first steam mill at Hastings, now 
known as the Hastings Mill. He had unlimited capital and had more orders 
for lumber, than he could attend to. This was Moody’s chance. He took 
the surplus orders, and in five months cleared up $40,000. Andrew Welch 
was agent for Moody at ’Frisco. He came over and told Moody there was a 
credit of $100,000 at the bank for him. 

With this money. Moody made money rapidly and bethought himself of 
his associates, and Van and I were called upon to participate in his good 
fortune. I was sent to find a site and open up a mill, and I was given a 
credit of $10,000. I was away tending to this business when a telegram 
came saying that Moody had fallen off a ship and was drowned. So elusive 
fortune had again escaped me.^^ 

This account illustrates very clearly the economic diflSculties 
which the early lumbermen experienced, arising out of lack of 
capital, lack of exchange facilities, and ignorance of market 
conditions. According to an editorial in the Colonist of October 23, 
1863, . if a company with sufficient capital to be thoroughly 

independent of the danger of an increasing freight with an increas¬ 
ing export trade, were to be organized for the purpose of carrying 
on the lumber business alone, their stock would not only be a safe 
but also a most profitable investment. ” A letter in the same issue 
said “we may now engage in the business with this advantage 
over the present mills on Puget Sound, that we should obtain our 
logs close to the mills, whereas they having already cleared off all 
those near at hand are obliged to haul or float their supply from a 
considerable distance. ” 


23. Moody was drowned in the loss of the Pacific in 1875. 
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The first sawmill on the southern shore of Burrard Inlet was 
built by Captain Stamp, of Alberni fame. Construction was 
begun in 1865, but the mill did not operate until 1867 because 
part of the machinery, which had been shipped from Glasgow, 
had been left behind. This was the famous Hastings Mill. The mill, 
although known as ‘‘Stamp’s Mill,” was owmed by the Vancouver 
Island Spar, Lumber, and Sawmill Company which had been 
organized in 1865 by Stamp with English capital of £100,000. In 
addition to lumber considerable quantities of spars were shipped 
from the Inlet. 

The first attempt at foreign market development is described in 
the Colonist of May 15, 1865, when Henry Pickett left for Australia 
to establish an agency for the Burrard Inlet Lumber Company. 
In the same year. Captain Stamp, representing the East India 
Company, complained to the British government that a vessel 
was being loaded at Puget Sound for the British Admiralty, while 
he in British territory could not get such business. 

Though trade was developing with the American market, it 
had to surmount a high tariff barrier. “The lumber [of Messrs. 
Moody and Company, and the British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island Spar, Timber and Sawmill Company of Loiidon, Stamp’s 
mill] is of such excellent quality as to find a market even in 
San Francisco, notwithstanding the heavy duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem ,and this too, while at a short distance are the 
extensive lumbering establishments ... in Pugets’ Sound.But 
Captain Stamp made a depressing report in the same year (1870): 
“Albernie and Sooke mills are shut up. Albert Head and Victoria 
mills are broken to pieces and there are only two that have not 
given up work. There are two mills at New Westminster that 
have given up work and one mill, worked by water, that the 
proprietor is prepared to sell out for 50c. on the Perhaps he 

23a. Howay, “Early Shipping in Burrard Inlet, 1863-1870,” British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, January, 1937. 

24. Sanderson, op. cit., Vancouver Sun, April 4, 1934. 

25. The United States TariflP Act of 1861 imposed a duty of 30 per cent on 
“manufactures of wood” and of 20 per cent on “boards, planks, staves, laths, 
scantling, spars, hewn and sawn timber.” 

26. Alston, op. cit., p. 11. 
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was lugubrious for a purpose for he introduced a motion in the 
British Columbia Legislative Council in March, 1867, asking for 
a remission of the duty paid by sawmill operators on imported 
supplies and equipment, or, failing that, a drawback of those 
duties on the basis of $1 per thousand board feet of lumber 
exported.In speaking to the motion, the Honorable A. F. 
Pemberton noted “that several large manufacturies had been 
established on the Island which proved total failures in con¬ 
sequence of the competition of the mills on the Sound.The 
motion was later withdrawn and an amended resolution submitted 
and passed, asking the Governor to pay a drawback of fifty cents 
per thousand feet on lumber exported from the colony.^® 

Table 9 provides an interesting, but probably inaccurate 
account of the industry in 1867. 

The depression from 1865 to 1867 had alleviated^® in 1868, and 

27. Journals of the British Columbia Legislative Council, 1867, p. 38. The motion 
reads: “That an address be presented to His Excellency the Governor recommend¬ 
ing that all Provisions used at such sawmills in British Columbia as come into 
competition with establishments of the same kind in Puget Sound, be exempt from 
paying duty, viz.:—Hay, Barley, Ground Barley, Flour, Rice, Beans, Butter, 
Lard, Sugar, Tea, Coffee, Molasses, Dried Apples, Salt Beef, Pork and Bacon. 
Also that such material as is necessary for the repairs and the bona fide working 
of the same sawmills such as Iron, Steel, Brass, Lead, Babbit Metal, Copper, 
Leather and India Rubber Belts, Fire Bricks, Lime, Blacksmith’s Coal, Oil, 
Tallow, Saw Files, and Manufactured Machinery be admitted duty free.” 

28. British Colonist, March 21, 1867, p. 2. 

29. Journals of the British Columbia Legislative Council, 1867, p. 57. Another 
resolution was passed in the following year, again asking that a bounty be paid on 
exported lumber. Ibid., 1868, p. 23. 

30. “‘Logging’ and ‘sawmilling’ never will be industries to be much relied 
upon by newly arrived emigrants from Europe, as the various descriptions of labor 
required are best carried on by persons who have had special training. . . . The 
settler who is near any main line of communication should not look upon his fine 
timber as a valueless possession which may be wasted imprevidently. The timber on 
his farm may, within his own lifetime, be worth as much as the soil of his farm. 

“The ‘Lumbering business’ in British Columbia is already an important industry 
capable of considerable extension. Wages to woodmen range from twenty-five to 
forty-five gold dollars a month with board, and the same in sawmills, with higher 
wages for a few of the more skilled and responsible men. The snow is not of any 
use in the logging in the seaboard districts. Logging roads are made through the 
woods, and the logs are drawn by oxen, and rolled into the water and floated to the 
mills. Work in the woods goes on throughout the year, but time is lost to workmen 
when it rains heavily in winter. Rivers are not greatly used for the conveyance of 



TABLE 9 


Location 

Name of Mill 

Saws 

Capacity feet 
per 24 hours 

Power 

Cost 

OwnePs Name 

Vancouver Island: 

Barclay Sound 

Alberni 

6 

100,000 

Steam 

$120,000 

Sproat and Company 

Chemainus 

Kennear 

1 


Water 

5,000 

Kennear 

Chemainus 

Shepherd 

1 

4,000 

Water 

2,000 

George Askew 

Millstone Creek 

Vancouver Coal Company 

3 

15,000 

Water 

7,000 

Vancouver Coal Co. 

Shawnigan 

Sayward’s 

2 

10,000 

Water 

14,000 

W. P. Sayward* 

Sooke Harbor 

Muir and Company 

2 

8,000 

Steam 

8,000 

Muir and Company 

Spring Vale 

Cameron’s 

2 

15,000 

Steam 

20,000 

Hon. D. Cameron 

Mainland: 

Burrard’s Inlet 

British Columbia Company 

6 

80,000 

Steam 

120,000 

British Columbia Co. 

Burrard’s Inlet 

Moody and Company 

5 

50,000 

Steam 

35,000 

(Stamp and Co.) 
Moody and Company 

Hodges Hat 

Hodges 

1 

5,000 

Steam 

2,500 

Hodges 

New Westminster 

Moody and Company 

4 

35,000 

Steam 

36,000 

Moody and Company 

Wild Horse Creek 

Wood and Angells 

1 

7,000 

Water 

7,000 

Wood and Angells 

Total 


34 

329,000 


376,500 



* W. P. Sayward, later a leading lumberman, is first mentioned in 1859 as owning a mill of 15,000 feet per-day capacity at 
Port Ludlow in Washington. (Lewis and Dryden, oj). cit.) Soon afterwards we find that he is at Sidney, near Victoria. From 1862 to 
1863 the British Colonist has frequent references to lumber shipments from Puget Sound to Sayward at Victoria, as well as to lumber 
shipments/rom Sayward’s mill at Cowichan, near Shawnigan. A. Harvey, A Statistical Account of British Columbia (Ottawa, 1867). 
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the Colonist published many notices of ships loading lumber for 
foreign ports. Internal demand was also better. “Retail sales in 
Victoria since January 1 have been about 200,000 ft. per month. 
Lumber from Burrard Inlet was received favorably at San 
Francisco, the product of one mill commanding a premium of $1 
per thousand. 

After the federation of British Columbia with the Dominion of 
Canada in 1871, the Dominion Minister of Public Works, H. L. 
Langevin, in a full report^^ on conditions in British Columbia in 
1872, which illustrates the growth of the industry,^^ presents 
the table shown on page 267. 

The first ofiicial record of British Columbia lumber exports, 
to places other than Vancouver Island, reports shipments to the 
United Kingdom, xAustralia, and Mexico.Other shipments were 
shipped to the United States, the Sandwich Islands, Australia and 

logs. The business at present is carried on almost entirely on salt water. There are 
fifteen sawmills throughout the province, but of these three only furnish cargoes 
for export. Logs delivered at the mill cost from four to six dollars a thousand feet 
superficial, and the cost of sawing adds another five to seven dollars. ” G. M. Sproat, 
British Columbia Informationfor Emigrants (London, 1873), p. 80. The first record 
of lumbering activity in the Province of British Columbia: In 1859 three steam- 
power sawmills and two water-power sawmills were operating on the mainland. 
{Colonial Fapers, Colony of British Columbia, 1859.) Vancouver Island, a free port 
and under an administration which appears to have kept few public records of the 
production and trade of the colony, is not mentioned as a lumber-producing area 
until after its union with British Columbia in the year 1867. The records of 1867 
list a sawmill at Sooke of a daily capacity of 15,000 board feet, and one at Esquimalt 
of 8,000 board feet daily capacity. On the Burrard Inlet, a mill of 80,000 board feet 
daily capacity and one of 40,000 feet daily capacity are reported. {Colonial Papers^ 
Colony of British Columbia, 1867.) Eight small mills of 2,000 to 10,000 board feet 
daily capacity are shown along the Fraser River. 

31. Colonist, August 8, 1868. 

32. Ibid., July 13, 1868. 

33. Report of the Honorable H. L. Langevin, op. cit., p. 6. 

34. In this statement the exports from 1861 to the end of 1866 are from the 
mainland portion of the colony only; from 1867 to 1870 from the united colony. 
In 1861,1862, and 1863, the exports were solely to Vancouver Island, then a separate 
colony. In 1864, the first lumber was sent beyond the limits of the present province 
to the Australian colonies. In 1870, one of the mills on Burrard Inlet was shut 
down for the greater part of the year. British ships carried more than one half; the 
remainder was carried principally by Americans. 

35. British Columbia Blue Book, 1865. 
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Mexico in 1866. In 1867 the total lumber exports increased 300 per 
cent, Australia and South America being chiefly responsible for 
the increase. Again, in 1868, exports quadrupled, the increase 
being largely due to the size of shipments to the United States, 
South America, and China. There was a further increase in 1869; 
but in 1870 exports to almost all markets declined, and the total 
for the year was less than half those of the previous years. Most of 
the exports went to South America and Asia. 


TABLE 10 

Exports of Forest Products, 1861-1870 



Planks 

Planks 






Year 

Rough 
M feet 

Dressed 
M feet 

Shingle 

M 

Lath 

M 

Spars 

No. 

Miscellaneous 

Value 

1861 

289 

3 




Knees 

$ 3,416 

1862 

206 


878 



Logs, etc. 

2,729 

1863 

323 

3 

951 



13 cords 

9,885 

1864 

2,687 

430 

579 

55 


1 flag pole 

43,490 

1865 

2,120 

257 

1 

42 

251 


80,195 

1866 

1,272 

342 

50 

7 

257 


71,807 

1867 

4,146 

122 

908 

175 

1,424 

175 pieces 

86,691 

1868 

15,637 

696 

835 

512 

8 

21 cords 

184,135 

1869* 

18,814 

1,427 

1,035 

1,433 

790 

92 M feet piles 

252,154 

1870 

7,544 

2,343 

841 

200 

830 

420 bundles shingles 

128,257 

Total 

53,038 

5,664 

6,078 

2,424 

3,562 




* In 1869, in the State of Washington, the total production of all kinds of wood 
was 128,743 thousand feet board measure with a value of $1,305,585, twice as much 
as the total export from British Columbia for the whole period, 1861-1870. 
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TABLE 11 


Declared Value of Exports of Lumber from the Province of 


British 

Columbia in 1871 * 


To 

Number 
of Ships 

Remarks 

Value 

England 

1 

Spars—$2,000 

$ 4,672 

The Colonies: 

New South Wales 

3 


8,904 

New Zealand 

1 


5,100 

Victoria 

3 


13,596 

Cape of Good Hope 

1 

Spars—$500 

3,538 

Foreign Countries: 

Batavia 

1 


4,823 

Chile 

10 

Spars—$1,100 

59,671 

China 

6 


26,402 

Peru 

10 


49,742 

Sandwich Islands 

4 

Portions of Cargoes 

5,784 

United States 

Total 



258 

182,490 


*A. C. Anderson, The Dominion at the West (Victoria, 1872). 


The following tableshows the value of forest products exported 
from British Columbia from 1872 to 1897. 


TABLE 12 

Exports of Forest Products from British Columbia 
1872 to 1897, Years Ending June 30 


Year 

Value 

Year 

Value 

Year 

Value 

1872 

$214,377 

1881 

$172,641 

1890 

$325,881 

1873 

211,026 

1882 

362,875 

1891 

374,996 

1874 

260,116 

1883 

407,624 

1892 

425,278 

1875 

292,468 

1884 

458,365 

1893 

454,994 

1876 

273,430 

1885 

262,071 

1894 

411,623 

1877 

287,042 

1886 

194,488 

1895 

500,080 

1878 

327,360 

1887 

235,913 

1896 

685,746 

1879 

203,366 

1888 

441,957 

1897 

742,173 

1880 

258,804 

1889 

449,026 



36. 

R. E. Gosnell, 

Year Book of British Columhiay 1897, p. 

430. 
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It is likely that little lumber was exported other than that classified 
in this table, and it is apparent that little expansion of the lumber 
industry took place before 1882. 

Construction work on the transcontinental railroad finally began 
in 1880 and an extremely large amount of timber, possibly equal 
to the annual lumber cut of the time, was cut all along the line 
—for ties, camps, etc. The building of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 

TABLE 13 

Exports of Planks, Boards and Joists Through Customs Ports of 
British Columbia, 1872-1900 
{in thousand hoard feet) 




United 

United 


South 


Year 

Total 

Kingdom 

States 

Australia 

America 

China 

1872 

16,208 

356 


1,486 

8,199 

4,510 

1873 

16,920 


123 

2,939 

10,437 

3,023 

1874 

17,575 

345 

147 

4,798 

9,149 

2,065 

1875 

20,152 

103 


9,492 

7,052 

2,570 

1876 

21,052 

109 


4,124 

13,854 

1,644 

1877 

23,308 

179 


9,544 

9,535 

2,288 

1878 

25,913 

734 

22 

9,354 

5,893 

7,281 

1879 

23,597 

65 


7,613 

8,313 

4,106 

1880 

22,107 

104 

130 

6,828 

9,719 

928 

1881 

13,262 

103 


6,137 

4,531 

1,390 

1882 

29,878 


560 

15,370 

7,664 

5,543 

1883 

28,899 


1,161 

15,035 

5,815 

4,421 

1884 

31,071 

232 

239 

15,673 

9,977 

3,463 

1885 

18,743 

382 

379 

11,862 

2,369 

483 

1886 

17,637 

232 

7 

11,185 

1,966 

4,175 

1887 

20,889 



9,347 

6,736 

3,067 

1888 

35,821 


1,653 

15,481 

11,683 

4,850 

1889 

36,865 


313 

23,218 

8,058 

3,930 

1890 

24,847 

1,347 

484 

7,512 

12,547 

2,097 


1891 34,106 

1892 38,147 

1893 42,220 

1894 36,196 

1895 54,948 

1896 56,672 

1897 76,372 

1898 41,967 

1899 53,091 

1900 57,810 

Source: Dominion of Canada, Trade and Navigation Reports. 
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Railway, the operation of coal mines on Vancouver Island, and 
settlements along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and at 
its terminus supplemented the initial stimulus of the construction 
of the transcontinental railway. Completion of the transcontinental 
railway gave an impetus to the settlement of the Canadian prairies 
which created a new market for British Columbia lumber. The 
capacity and cut of the British Columbia mills more than doubled 
in the period 1888-1894. By 1900 the cut had again doubled. This 
increase in activity occurred despite the change in the tariff schedule 
in 1894 which permitted rough lumber, lumber sawn on not more 
than one side, and shingles to enter free.^^ These items were placed 
on the free list as a result of pressure from the lumber consumers 
of the Prairie Provinces and from Canadian lumber manufacturers 
who hoped, by throwing open the Canadian prairies lumber market 
to American lumbermen, to secure passage in the United States 
Congress of the Wilson Bill, which provided for the free entry of 
lumber into the United States. At the time, the American market 
was of greater value to the lumbermen of eastern Canada than to 
the British Columbia operators.^® There seems, however, to have 
been little complaint from British Columbia representatives in the 
Dominion Parliament in 1894 concerning the possible loss of 
protection for British Columbia lumber in the prairie market. 
The Wilson Bill became law and Canadian lumber, rough or 
dressed on only one side, was admitted to the United States 
free of duty. 

After a careful survey of the industry, the Forest Branch of the 
British Columbia Department of Lands has prepared an estimate 
which gives a reasonably accurate picture of its development. 
The amount of timber cut is shown as follows: 


1848-1870 

million f.h.m. 

250 

1871-1880 

350 

1881-1890 

550 

1891-1900 

1,327 

1901-1910 

4,754 

Total, 1848-1910 

7,231 

1911-1920 

13,493 

1921-1930 

24,081 


37. Statutes of Canada, 57-58 Vic., c. 33. 

38. In so far as entry into much of the United States market was concerned, 
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For the year ending 1888^^ the Timber Inspector reported: 
‘‘There are at the present time in the Province of British Columbia, 
25 sawmills now built or in the course of construction, and 25 tim¬ 
ber leases comprising 135,063 acres. . . . There is the prospect 
of a very considerable increase in the timber business. . . . 
Eastern as well as local capital being directed to and invested in 
that industry.” According to the 1891 report: 

although some expansion has taken place during the past year in the 
number of small sawmills constructed in outlying districts for the purpose 
of supplying local demands, the export trade in lumber has suffered from 
the depressed state of the market abroad, the financial and revolutionary 
disturbances in certain countries on the South American continent par¬ 
ticularly, having had a prejudicial effect upon it preventing shipments 
being made to those ports which were formerly the best markets the 
exporting mills had. 

The years 1900 to 1911 continued to show increases in lumber, 
shingle and lath production. Since the prairie region and the 
province itself absorbed the increase, cargo shipments did not 
expand. The following table^° for the period from 1910 to 1914 
indicates the distribution of lumber shipments from British 
Columbia. 


Coast rail shipments, 

1,834 million feet 

Coast local sales, 

1,414 

Mountain mills, rail shipments. 

1,782 

Coast exports. 

248 

Total 

5,278 


The Canadian prairies had become the most important, almost 
the only, outside market for British Columbia lumber. The drying 
up of the immigration stream to the Prairie Provinces and the 
cessation of building activity there and in British Columbia in 
1913 left the British Columbia lumber industry with greatly 
contracted markets. Efforts made in 1914 and 1915 to increase the 
volume of cargo trade brought orders; but lack of shipping space, 

freight rates continued to be against the British Columbia lumber industry until 
the opening of the Panama Canal gave access by water to the Atlantic seaboard. 

39. British Columbia Sessional Papers, 1888. For the first two or three years the 
Timber Inspector presented a short review^ of the current situation. 

40. The Province of British Columbia and Its Lumber Industry, 1915, British 
Columbia: Department of Lands. 
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as a result of the Great War, seriously handicapped the lumber 
trade. 

A similar increase is suggested in capital investment: 

A careful estimate of the aggregate cost of the mills operating [1897] 
places the amount at $1,500,000. This does not include all the capital 
invested necessary to carry on the industry, which would increase the 
amount to $2,000,000. The investment in timber limits is additional to this. 
Sawmills in British Columbia cost on the average $700 per 1,000 feet of 
daily capacity 10 hours running. Of the eighty-five mills constructed not 
all are in operation, and the greater number are of limited capacity 

In 1905 it was estimated that the capital invested in the lumber 
industry in British Columbia was $4,250,000, exclusive of the 
value of lands purchased or leased as timber limits, which would 
probably total at least $1,500,000 more.^^ In 1917 capital invest¬ 
ment in operating sawmills in British Columbia was estimated at 
approximately $34,000,000. That the whole lumber industry 
expanded greatly during the first ten years of the century is 
indicated by the increase in the number of mills from 85 in 1897, 
not all of which were in operation, to 261 operating mills in 1911. 

Several of the big lumber companies are [1905] enlarging their plants, 
and logging is being actively carried on to provide for the increased cut. One 
Vancouver mill is doubling its capacity, at a cost of $150,000. Capitalists 
from Eastern Canada and the United States are reported to be investing 
largely in timber limits on the coast and in the interior. The cut on the 
Kootenay mills for 1905 is estimated at 80,000,000, and it is understood 
that mills in all parts of the Province will turn out at least an average cut.^^ 

The lumber industry in British Columbia reached its pre-war 
peak in 1910, when 1,619,904,000 feet of lumber, apart from 
shingles and laths, was produced at a value of $24,823,441. 

A few words are necessary in respect to the previous status of the 
industry, which perhaps above all others has been peculiarly subject to 
fluctuations and to periods of inflation and depression. In a sense the 
lumber industry in British Columbia, taking a long series of years, has not 
been a prosperous one, although owners of mills and timber limits as a rule 
have grown into wealth. For a long time the lumber industry was in a most 
depressed condition, and the efforts of the principal operators were directed 

41. R. E. Gosnell, British Columbia Year Book, 1897, p. 237. 

42. Lumber in British Columbia, Official Bulletin No. 21, 1905, British Columbia: 
Bureau of Provincial Information. 

43. Ibid, 
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towards keeping their plants in operation and turning over overdrafts in the 
bank. The foreign trade in lumber has always been a limited one and has 
not increased in a proportion similar to local demand. Until the Middle 
West had fully opened by settlement there was, therefore, little else than 
local demand to depend upon. The north-west market fluctuates with crop 
returns, and where an unusual demand has occurred in the past, production 
has been over-stimulated with consequent over-production and financial 
reaction. Despite reverses, however, the industry has grown to large 
proportions and within the past few years has passed into stronger hands 
and altogether it is on a much better and more satisfactory basis. Owing 
to an almost phenomenally rapid development in provincial affairs gener¬ 
ally, local demand has increased tremendously, far greater indeed than 
Middle West demand, although the latter is an ever-increasing factor of 
importance. 

The general tendency to a decrease in the continental supply, together 
with the existing era of prosperity, and the advantageous position of the 
province in respect to substantial reserves, have materially augmented 
the value of timber limits. In addition to that, recent legislation has 
placed the question of tenure on a sounder basis, giving confidence to 
investors, and stimulating a general desire to see adopted a comprehensive 
policy of conservation. . . . 

The British Columbia asset is a very large and important one, but the 
investigation of the forestry commission “brought to light” what was well 
known to experienced timber men, that the extent had been tremendously 
exaggerated, and not only the extent of timber area, but the average stand 
per acre. Much that has been rated as commercial limits has already 
proved either valueless or very much below expectations, that is to say 
from present commercial standards and availability. Doubtless, in the 
future a great deal not now in the commercial category will be included, 
but it is well in considering the subject of commercial supply to avoid 
those misconceptions which have been current in the past. 

In discussing the matter of markets for pulp and paper, there is unques-^ 
tionably a wide field for the British Columbia product, but here also 
misconceptions may arise. As with the development of an iron and steel 
industry, nearness to a market by sea does not necessarily premise a 
commercial advantage in that market. All depends upon the facilities of 
shipping possessed, and the rate and availability of return cargoes. At 
present. Great Britain, on account of the extent and diversity of her ship¬ 
ping, has an advantage in almost every market in the world, no matter 
how far removed. The natural advantage of British Columbia in respect to 
many of these markets is obvious and with the rapid development of 
Pacific commerce it may be readily assumed, that within a comparatively 
short period its manufactured products will find conditions favorable to that 
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profitable exchange of commodities which is the basis of success, and that 
with the development of pulp and paper, iron and steel shipbuilding and 
other industries those markets, to which attention has been called, will 
respond to the naturally favorable situation, geographically, which exists. 
It is a matter of time, to which skill and enterprise must be added. 

Lumbering in British Columbia has, with few exceptions, been 
subject to vicissitudes throughout its entire history. The internal 
conditions, fluctuations in markets, and the inherent character of 
the industry which makes it a happy hunting ground for individual¬ 
ism, combine to produce wide fluctuations with maladjustment 
and overproduction. This is not to say that some mills were not 
successful, for many were eminently so. 

TABLE 15 

Water-Borne Lumber Shipments io Countries Other than United 
States and Canada^ from British Columbia, Washington, 
and Oregon, 1916-1937 
{Unit — f.b.rn,) 



British 

Total Washington 

Year 

Columbia 

and Oregon 

1916 

39 , 678,309 

278 , 373,495 

1917 

42 , 244,212 

295 , 861,830 

1918 

84 , 033,304 

226 , 111,941 

1919 

102 , 352,106 

284 , 574,947 

1920 

139 , 465,301 

501 , 621,500 

1921 

161 , 958,580 

539 , 791,241 

1922 

189 , 195,532 

890 , 125,189 

1923 

268 , 734,393 

1 , 187 , 132,988 

1924 

218 , 022,807 

1 , 205 , 768,696 

1925 

216 , 486,485 

1 , 151 , 505,639 

1926 

312 , 174,186 

1 , 482 , 105,917 

1927 

346 , 421,488 

1 , 596 , 291,628 

1928 

381 , 391,533 

1 , 629 , 512,108 

1929 

399 , 497,786 

1 , 613 , 065,772 

1930 

380 , 010,749 

1 , 111 , 184,297 

1931 

358 , 643,034 

916 , 422,765 

1932 

367 , 206,647 

537 , 038,270 

1933 

633 , 071,894 

645 , 007,389 

1934 

830 , 729,555 

719 , 787,868 

1935 

791 , 965,096 

564 , 130,639 

1936 

1 , 043 , 090,390 

598 , 331,780 

1937 

999 , 443,804 

741 , 992,240 


Source: Annual Reports, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 
44. Gosnell, British Columbia Year Book, 1911, p. 2Q2, 
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SHINGLE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

Split shingles, or “shakes,” as they were called, formed the usual 
roofing material of the lodges of the coast Indians for years before 
the coming of the white men; and the white settlers used them 
exclusively in the roofing of their first homes. An export of 1,000 
thousand shingles, valued at $722, from British Columbia to 
Vancouver Island was noted in the Colonial Papers of 1865. In 
1881, the province had five shingle mills, employing six hands each 
or more.^ In 1891, there were nine shingle mills, five in the New 
Westminster Electoral District.^ Production in British Columbia 
in 1890 was put at 10,386 thousand, and that of all Canada at 
939,736 thousand.^ Since 1890 the percentage of the British 
Columbia shingle cut to that of all Canada has steadily increased. 
In 1908, it was almost half the Canadian production, in 1921, almost 
80 per cent, and, in 1926, 86.2 per cent. It has since remained 
between 78 and 85 per cent (Table 16). This increase has been due 
to the abundant supplies of cedar in British Columbia and to the 
growing lack of suitable shingle woods in eastern Canada. Similarly, 
in the United States, the question of suitable timber in commercial 
quantities has been of chief importance in the migration of the 
shingle industry to the Pacific coast. Production is now centered 
in Washington, the largest supply of suitable timber being found 
in that state. 

The British Columbia shingle industry was concentrated in the 
area known as the Vancouver forest district (Table 17), which in 
1935 had 96 per cent of the capacity of operating mills and 63 per 
cent of the capacity of non-operating mills. Geographical concentra¬ 
tion in the neighboring states of Washington and Oregon is not 
so conspicuous. In 1926, approximately 64 per cent of the Washing¬ 
ton machines were in the Puget Sound section and in the peninsula 
to the north, 18 per cent in the Grays Harbor area, and 7 per cent 

1. Dominion Census, 1881, iii, 374. 

2. Dominion Census, 1891, iv, 351. 

3. Ibid., p. 237. 
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TABLE 16 


Pacific North-West Shingle Production, 1908-1936 
{in thousands) 



British 

Columbia 

W ashington 
Oregon 
California 

Percentage 

British 

Columbia 

Production 

of 

Canadian 

Percentage 

Washington 

Oregon 

Production 

. 

United States 

Percentage 
British 
Columbia 
Production 
of Pacific 
North-WesC 

1908 

724,652 

8 , 000,800 

48.3 

66.08 

8.3 

1909 

866,275 

9 , 747,453 

43.5 

65.38 

8.16 

1910 

966,924 

9 , 107,372 

48.9 

70.18 

9.59 

1911 

900,126 

8 , 542,969 

48.9 

70.52 

9.53 

1912 

778,045 

8 , 739,048 

49.2 

72.59 

8.17 

1913 

643,484 

t 

43.3 



1914 

1 , 060,272 

t 

57.5 



1915 

1 , 894,642 

6 , 850,742 

61.3 

80.98 

21.66 

1916 

2 , 009,798 

7 , 559,772 

69.3 

80.66 

26.58 

1917 

2 , 390,402 

7 , 056,151 

79.1 

81.13 

25.30 

1918 

2 , 162,184 

4 , 665,923 

81.2 

81.99 

31.66 

1919 

2 , 150,790 

7 , 817,019 

73.7 

85.03 

21.57 

1920 

2 , 135,857 

5 , 302,956 

74.7 

86.13 

28.71 

1921 

2 , 374,251 

5 , 882,195 

79.4 

85.95 

28.75 

1922 

1 , 826,329 

7 , 337,001 

72.8 

90.23 

19.94 

1923 

1 , 894,319 

6 , 631,742 

69.6 

88.34 

22.21 

1924 

2 , 537,142 

6 , 201,799 

81.0 

90.37 

29.03 

1925 

2 , 679,609 

6 , 782,662 

84.8 

92.60 

28.31 

1926 

2 , 846,696 

5 , 613,081 

86.2 

93.42 

33.64 

1927 

2 , 382,875 

6 , 122,711 

83.9 

95.01 

28.01 

1928 

2 , 399,499 

5 , 341,639 

83.7 

95.32 

30.99 

1929 

2 , 205,504 

5 , 775,481 

81.4 

94.51 

27.63 

1930 

1 , 507,153 

3 , 757,119 

78.7 

94.77 

28.62 

1931 

1 , 163,723 

2 , 546,204 

80.0 

93.81 

31.36 

1932 

1 , 532,806 

2 , 011,339 

85.0 

95.26 

43.24 

1933 

1 , 590,272 

2 , 796,771 

81.9 

95.45 

36.24 

1934 

1 , 534,364 

2 , 632,944 

79.6 

94.65 

36.82 

1935 

2 , 708,670 

3 , 293,420 

86.0 

93.21 

54.15 

1936 

2 , 394,531 

t 

81.9 




Source of British Columbia figures: 

1908-1916, Forest Products of Canada, Forestry Branch, Dominion Department 
of the Interior. 

1917-1934, The Lumber Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

1935-1936, Annual Report, British Columbia Lumber and Shingles Manufacturers 
Association. 

Source of United States figures. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

* Includes Washington, Oregon, California and British Columbia, 
t Years 1913 and 1914 not reported. 

JFigures for 1936 not available. 
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in that of Willapa Harbor. Oregon had 11.3 per cent of the com¬ 
bined Washington-Oregon figure, all the Oregon mills being in 
the Columbia River and north-western area.^ During the past 
three years there has been a considerable increase in the number of 
small mills, a substantial proportion having but one machine. 
Loss of employment due to curtailment of orders in the estab¬ 
lished mills has caused many shingle sawyers to undertake the 
operation of a small mill as long as it appeared to yield wages to its 
owner-operator. Nevertheless, in 1936, of the fifty-five manufac¬ 
turers in the province, 7 per cent operated 19 per cent of the 
machines, and 25 per cent operated 56 per cent.® 

Shingles are manufactured in two classes of mills—those cutting 
shingles only, and combination mills manufacturing shingles and 
lumber. In many British Columbia sawmills the manufacture of 
shingles is but one of a group of extra activities such as the manu¬ 
facture of lath, shingles, sash and doors, box shooks, cross-arms, 
veneer, etc. Some shingle mills or shingle departments of sawmills 
do all their own logging, while others buy all or part of their 
material requirements in the open market or from affiliated logging 
or timber companies. Again, some shingle manufacturing plants 
own large tracts of timber from which they obtain their logs, 
while others purchase timber as it is required. The timber owned, 
of course, is not exclusively cedar, such woods as Douglas fir, 
hemlock, spruce, etc., being mixed with cedar in greater or less 
amount in almost all stands. It is impossible, therefore, to make an 
accurate estimate of the investment® in the British Columbia 
shingle industry. Western red cedar, practically the only wood 

4. United States Tariff Commission: The Red Cedar Shingle Industry, 1927, p. 3. 
The 1935 report of the Tariff Commission does not give the distribution of shingle 
concerns and machines by states or districts. 

5. A, B. C. Lumber Trade Directory, 1936, pp. 67-68. 

6. “According to an estimate made by the chartered accountant who acts as 
auditor for the British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, Limited, 
Americans own or have interest in 20 mills operating 173 shingle machines, and 
certain of these companies also have investments in standing timber, railroads, and 
logging equipment. The 173 machines represent 40 per cent of total machines in 
British Columbia. The amount of United States capital actually invested is not 
readily determinable because ownership of many of the companies in British 
Columbia is distributed among numerous shareholders.” United States Tariff 
Commission, Report to the President on Red Cedar Shingles, Report No. 96 
(Washington, 1935), p. 11. 
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TABLE 17 

Shingle Mills in British Columbia, 1916-1987 


Mills Operating Mills Shut Dawn 



All British Columbia 

Vancouver Forest District only 

All British Columbia 

Vancouver Forest District only 


No. 

Estimated 

No. 

Estimated 

No. 

Estimated 

No. 

Estimated 


of 

Daily Capacity 

of 

Daily Capacity 

of 

Daily Capacity 

of 

Daily Capacity 

Year 

Mills 

M 

Mills 

M 

Mills 

M 

Mills 

M 

1915 

91 


80 






1916 

93 


78 






1917 

70 

10,255 

58 

9,242 

15 

820 

13 

650 

1918 

75 

11,420 

61 

10,175 

5 

675 

5 

675 

1919 

71 

11,370 

60 

9,835 

2 

200 

1 

150 

1920 

109 

13,426 

93 

12,284 

2 

30 

Not shown 

1921 

79 

10,885 

68 

10,440 

6 

788 

4 

700 

1922 

108 

15,544 

92 

14,754 

8 

680 

6 

635 

1923 

107 

16,144 

98 

15,659 

16 

745 

12 

465 

1924 

78 

15,636 

70 

15,291 

20 

1,780 

16 

1,310 

1925 

82 

15,322 

77 

14,907 

9 

625 

6 

385 

1926 

87 

15,614 

83 

15,404 

6 

460 

2 

120 

1927 

65 

12,042 

61 

11,942 

22 

2,740 

19 

2,340 

1928 

56 

8,280 

53 

8,195 

15 

2,710 

12 

2,240 

1929 

53 

7,881 

50 

7,796 

15 

1,726 

12 

1,256 

1930 

43 

7,164 

42 

7,136 

17 

1,695 

13 

1,195 

1931 

46 

7,470 

45 

7,430 

19 

1,871 

17 

1,631 

1932 

45 

6,813 

40 

6,685 

13 

1,470 

12 

1,270 

1933 

78 

7,325 

68 

7,066 

22 

1,652 

16 

1,430 

1934 

82 

7,311 

69 

7,011 

13 

1,228 

7 

768 

1935 

93 

8,492 

78 

8,185 

16 

1,231 

10 

780 

1936 

86 

8,859 

70 

8,529 

10 

315 

6 

273 

1937 

80 

9,124 

65 

8,821 

16 

402 

12 

364 


Source: British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of the Forest Branch. 
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used in shingle manufacture in British Columbia, has qualities 
which make it unrivalled as a wood-roofing material. The tree has 
an extremely narrow sapwood ring. The color and hardness of the 
spring-wood and summer-wood vary little. The wood is usually 
very straight-grained, is light in weight, and has a low shrinkage 
factor. Thin cell-walls and a uniform structure give it a high 
insulating value. Since cedar generally is but one species of a 
mixed forest, other principal species being Douglas fir, western 
hemlock, and spruce, cedar logging is almost always carried on as 
part of a general logging operation, Douglas fir usually being the 
most desired species. While there are stands of timber in British 
Columbia which are almost straight fir or straight cedar, in the 
main cedar generally must be logged when Douglas fir is logged. 
The logger cannot make a material change in the proportion of 
cedar in his total timber cut, if his operations are to continue in a 
normal manner. Hence the production of cedar logs tends to vary 
with the production of logs of all species, and, within certain 
limits, the supply of cedar logs tends to show no relationship to 
changes in their price, or that of shingles. 

Cedar logs are graded as No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and culls. No. 1 logs 
are those 16 feet and over in length, 20 inches and over in diameter, 
which will cut out 50 per cent or more of their scaled contents in 
clear inch lumber; provided that, in cases of split timber, the 
foregoing diameter does not apply as the minimum for this grade. 
No. 2 is the shingle grade covering logs better than No. 3, but not 
equal to No. 1, and measuring not less than 16 inches in diameter 
and not less than 16 feet in length. No. 3 covers rough logs or tops 
suitable only for rough lumber. Logs grading lower than No. 3 
are considered culls. No. 2 logs are used for the greater part of the 
shingle production of British Columbia. Most No. 1 logs are used 
by lumber mills in the manufacture of siding and interior finish. 
The knotty hearts of No. 1 logs and the whole of logs too poor or 
small for shingles are usually cut into common lumber or marketed 
as cedar timbers. British Columbia exports cedar logs of all 
grades, (Table 18) many of them to Puget Sound shingle mills. 
These exports have been subject to the usual regulations, made 
from time to time, governing the export of all logs not cut from 
Crown-granted timberlands. The latter are free of all export restric¬ 
tions and are not affected by log export regulations. 
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British Columbia manufactures shingles in three lengths, 16- 
inch, 18-inch, and 24-inch, the bulk of the production being in the 
16-inch length. While a small percentage of the shingle production, 
known as ‘‘dimensions,” are marketed in uniform widths, the 

TABLE 18 

Export of Cedar Logs from British Columbia, Compared to Estimated 
Shingle Mill Consumption of Cedar and Total Cedar Cut, 

1915-1937 

(in thousand hoard feet) 

Cedar Logs Exported from British Columbia^ 


Year 

No. 1 
Grade 

No. 2 
Grade 

No. 3 
Grade 

Total 

Including 

Ungraded 

Estimated Timber 
Consumption by 
British Columbia 
Shingle Mills\ 

Cedar 

Timber 

Cut* 

1915 

8,158 

38,605 

25,008 

72,417 

270,663 

354,702 

1916 

3,613 

25,289 

12,434 

41,600 

287,114 

385,096 

1917 

4,863 

22,945 

10,352 

38,161 

341,486 

443,076 

1918 

329 

1,849 

2,441 

4,620 

308,883 

349,953 

1919 

4,675 

9,609 

3,428 

17,712 

307,827 

386,638 

1920 

2,420 

8,735 

2,309 

14,185 

305,119 

445,957 

1921 

7,628 

27,530 

15,053 

51,514 

339,178 

450,368 

1922 

7,390 

33,441 

25,812 

66,643 

260,902 

461,265 

1923 

15,167 

49,562 

29,093 

93,823 

270,617 

573,615 

1924 

11,331 

37,030 

28,756 

79,707 

362,449 

610,201 

1925 

12,611 

41,258 

26,336 

80,207 

382,801 

761,424 

1926 

16,291 

53,139 

36,824 

106,256 

406,671 

705,409 

1927 

14,439 

48,178 

27,457 

90,076 

340,553 

656,030 

1928 

16,172 

62,360 

16,123 

94,657 

342,785 

738,626 

1929 

9,076 

96,924 

29,453 

135,454 

315,072 

746,556 

1930 

5,762 

19,891 

14,570 

40,225 

216,736 

570,071 

1931 

7,278 

24,805 

17,119 

49,203 

166,246 

356,478 

1932 

13,594 

28,139 

17,950 

59,684 

218,972 

319,086 

1933 

11,903 

22,396 

20,646 

54,946 

227,181 

374,247 

1934 

5,208 

15,238 

12,988 

33,434 

219,194 

335,779 

1935 

1,088 

12,421 

11,361 

24,871 

320,237 

447,363 

1936 

615 

10,948 

9,590 

21,153 

282,852 

551,348 

1937 

661 

11,320 

11,940 

23,921 

% 

582,138 


*Source: Forestry Branch, Annual Reports, British Columbia Department of 
Lands. 

fSource: Computed from the annual production of shingles, as given in The 
Lumber Industry, Census of Industry, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the equivalent 
of 1,000 feet, board measure, being 7,000 shingles. 

{Production for the year 1937 not available. 
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greater part of the cut is marketed in random widths, the permitted 
minimum and maximum widths varying with the grade. Very wide 
shingles tend to warp and split, and very narrow shingles are 
expensive to lay. A three-inch width is the minimum permitted 
in the upper grades, and fourteen inches the maximum width for 
higher-grade edge-grain shingles. Other things being equal, the 
life of a shingle tends to vary with its thickness. The largest and 
highest-grade shingle manufactured has a thickness of four butts 
to two inches, known as 4/2 thickness. Eighteen-inch shingles are 
manufactured in 5/234 5/2 thicknesses. Both 5/2 and 6/2 

thicknesses are manufactured in the 16-inch length. High-grade 
shingles must be clear of defects from butt to tip, and sapwood is 
not permitted. All higher-grade shingles must be sawn edge or 
vertical grain; that is, the grain must be perpendicular to the 
surface. Slash or flat-grain, some sapwood, and hearts, are per¬ 
mitted in the lower grades. The industry has long been troubled 
by a multiplicity of grades, and efforts have been made from 
time to time to secure greater standardization of grades and 
names of grades. All red-cedar shingles now sold in the United 
States must be graded and marked according to the rules of the 
United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards 
Grades of 1935. Shingles packed under these grades now bear a 
standard label, Certigrade No. 1, Certigrade No. 2, or Certigrade 
No. 3. Three standard lengths are recognized, 16-inch, 18-inch, 
and 24-inch. Certigrade No. 1, 16-inch shingles, are of 5/2 thickness. 
This grade, also known as “XXXXX, ” is the best quality in this 
length and thickness, all shingles being edge-grain, and no knots 
or sapwood being permitted. Certigrade No. 2, 16-inch shingles, 
permits certain defects in specified percentages of any shipment. 
Greater defects are permitted in the Certigrade No. 3, 16-inch 
grade. Certigrade No. 1, 18-inch shingles, are of 5/234 thickness. 
Shingles of this grade are also known as ‘‘Perfections.” As in the 
16-inch length, the No. 2 and No. 3 grades of 18-inch shingles 
permit certain defects in specified percentages of any shipment. 
The finest shingle made is the Certigrade No. 1, 24-inch, with 
4/2 thickness. These “Royals,” as they were called in the former 
domestic grades, allow the maximum side wall exposure and give 
minimum laying cost. The No. I’s, of course, are strictly edge- 
grain, all heartwood, and clear of defects of any kind. Certain 
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defects are permitted in the No. 2’s and No. 3’s of the 24-inch, as 
in the 18-inch and 16-inch lengths. 

A high percentage of Canadian shingles has been marketed 
in the United States, and it is reasonable to assume that the 
proportion of the Canadian export which is manufactured in 
British Columbia has increased as the Canadian shingle industry 
has concentrated there. The United States Tariff Commission 
estimated from the customs entries that British Columbia supplied 
at least 90 per cent of the imports of the period from 1928 to 1936.^ 
(Table 19.) 

British Columbia production showed a marked increase from 
1912 to 1914 as compared with that of the Pacific coast states of 
Washington, Oregon, and California (Table 16), and notable 
increases in 1932 and 1933. Shingles imported into the United 
States, the chief market of the Canadian industry, were dutiable 
under the Act of 1890, the duty on pine shingles being 20 cents 
per thousand and on other species 30 cents per thousand. They 
went on the free list in 1894, but in 1897 a duty was imposed 
again, the rate being 30 cents per thousand on all species. In 1909 
the rate on shingles other than pine was raised to 50 cents per 
thousand. In 1913 shingles were returned to the free list, and, 
while various quotas have been applied in later years, shingles 
continue to enter duty free. The first quota, fixed at 20 per cent 
of the United States red-cedar shingle consumption, was set in 
November, 1933. Producers of Washington and Oregon, when 
discussing in the summer of 1933 the adoption of a code of fair 
competition for the cedar-shingle industry, under the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, kept to the forefront 
the probable effect of competition of imports from British Colum¬ 
bia. To avoid requests to the President for an embargo against 
Canadian shingles, manufacturers in British Columbia hastened 
to establish minimum wages and maximum hours to correspond 
with labor conditions in effect in Washington and Oregon under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act Shingle Code.® British 

7. United States Tariff Commission, Report to the President on Red Cedar 
Shingles, Report No. 96, 1935, p. 16. 

8. Code of Fair Competition for the Lumber and Timber Products Industries 
approved by the President, August 19, 1933, under authority of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 



TABLE 19 

Production and Export of Wood Shingles^ British Columbia^ 1928-1936 


{in thousand pieces) 

Exports 




Canadian 

Eastern 

United 


Total 

Year 

Production 

Prairies 

Canada 

States 

Other* 

Exports 

1928 

2,399,499 

128,290 

190,495 

1,579,618 

1,588 

1,899,991 

1929 

2,205,504 

172,338 

250,427 

1,337,635 

24,950 

1,785,350 

1930 

1,507,153 

160,609 

169,849 

1,122,834 


1,453,292 

1931 

1,163,723 

122,472 

167,941 

845,654 

7,035 

1,143,102 

1932 

1,532,806 

150,861 

176,673 

1,068,668 

4,448 

1,400,650 

1933 

1,590,272 

101,809 

131,019 

1,201,193 

28,961 

1,462,9821 

1934 

1,531,529 

178,054 

303,180 

991,090 

14,886 

1,487,2101 

1935 

2,708,670 

160,185 

134,662 

2,274,393 

15,803 

2,585,0431 

1936 

2,394,531 

182,509 

127,294 

1,898,881 

51,118 

2,259,8021 


Sources: Production figures, 1935-1936, Annual Report, British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers^ Association. 

Export figures, British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers^ Association Annual Report, 1935: 1936. 

* Comprises: United Kingdom, South Africa, West Indies, Australia, and New Zealand. 

t Export figures for 1933-1936, reported in “squares”, are converted to thousand pieces on the basis that 1 square equals 800 
shingles. 
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Columbia producers also agreed to maintain the ‘‘cost-protection” 
prices established by the lumber-code authority. At the same time 
the machinery for limiting imports from British Columbia to an 
agreed share, 20 per cent of the consumption, was decided upon. 
Provision was made for the incorporation of a Washington cor¬ 
poration, the Amalgamated Shingle Company, whose function 
it was to issue certificates covering shingles imported from British 
Columbia under the quota. The United States Customs was to 
refuse entry to all shingles not accompanied by the necessary 
certificate. This latter agreement, of course, could not become 
operative until it had been recognized by the President. 

In January, 1934, the British Columbia operators took the 
position that the “code” rates of wages and hours of work should 
apply only to shingles being cut for the United States market. 
Accordingly, some mills operated one shift under “code” condi¬ 
tions, manufacturing shingles for the United States, and a second 
shift, under somewhat lower rates of pay, for the manufacture of 
shingles for the Canadian and foreign, other than United States, 
markets. 

Apparently rather more than the 20 per cent quota was imported 
from British Columbia. While it was agreed, between American 
and British Columbia shingle manufacturers, that the British 
Columbia industry had tried to cooperate with the American 
industry in the rates of wages paid, the control of production for 
export to the United States market, and the maintenance of 
prices established by the American industry, it was felt that only 
by direct government authority could imports into the United 
States be controlled for any length of time. In response to a request 
of the President, in March, 1934, the United States Tariff Com¬ 
mission proceeded to hold hearings concerning the effect of imports 
of shingles from British Columbia upon the operation, under the 
code, of the red-cedar shingle industry in Washington and Oregon. 
In May, 1934, the Commission reported to the President that it 
considered a quota of 25 per cent of the United States consumption 
to be equitable, and recommended that the American Consul at 
Vancouver be charged with the issuing of certificates to accompany 
shingles imported under the quota. 

These arrangements lost their legal effect when a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in May, 1935, ruled that the 
delegation of powers to the President as provided by the National 
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Industrial Recovery Act was unconstitutional. The British Colum¬ 
bia manufacturers continued, however, to attempt to abide by the 
25 per cent quota until strikes in some of the American mills in 
the summer of 1935 seriously curtailed shingle production in 
Washington and Oregon. A decided expansion in the export of 
shingles to the United States, from Canada, followed, 2,828,836 
squares being exported during the fiscal year ending March 21, 
1936, compared with 1,388,285 squares in the previous year. The 
Canada-United States Trade Treaty signed at Washington in 
November, 1935, which came into force January 1, 1936, retained 
shingles of wood on the free list, but made the following reservation: 

Provided, That the United States reserves the right to limit the total 
quantity of red cedar shingles, which may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption, during any given half of any calendar year 
to a quantity not exceeding 25 per centum of the combined total of the 
shipments of red cedar shingles by producers in the United States and the 
imports of such shingles during the preceding half year. 

This reservation has not, as yet, been exercised. 

Several factors have encouraged British Columbia manufacturers 
to saw superior shingles for the United States market. Higher-grade 
and, accordingly, higher-priced shingles felt the weight of a specific 
duty least. Labor was more expensive and material less plentiful 
in Washington and Oregon, and mills in these states tended to 
specialize for a time in medium and lower-grade shingles manu¬ 
factured at top speed under mass-production conditions. Machines 
were designed which would cut up to ten blocks at a time, and 
blocks were cut so as to secure the maximum number of shingles 
at a low average cost rather than the greatest number of higher- 
grade shingles.^ British Columbia accordingly gained a reputation 
for shingles of especially high grade, a prestige which has often 
brought easier marketing conditions and higher prices to the 
British Columbia mills than were enjoyed by the United States 
manufacturers. In addition, the demand for higher-grade shingles 
has not declined with the demand for medium and lower-grade 
shingles. The competition of ‘‘composition” roofing materials, 
which has been most keenly felt by the medium and lower-priced 
wood shingles, has been responsible for this condition. 

9. It is not thought that any multiple-block machines are now operating in 
the Pacific North-West. 



CHAPTER VI 


MARKETS AND TARIFFS 

The peak of production in the lumber industry in British Columbia 
before the war was reached in 1910. It was then followed by 
slight decreases in 1911, 1912, and 1913. The outbreak of war had a 
serious adverse effect on the industry, and in 1915 production was 
reduced to about half the pre-war figures. The Panama Canal 
did not become a noticeable factor in the British Columbia lumber 
trade until after the close of the war. At that time the existence of 
a large surplus ocean tonnage, resulting in a marked decrease in 
ocean freight rates, brought the Atlantic seaboard within com¬ 
paratively easy reach of the Pacific slope. In a few years the 
Atlantic coast of the United States became one of the most 
important markets of the British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon industries. In 1923, British Columbia shipped by water 
to the Atlantic seaboard 248,611,600 board feet, the total water¬ 
borne shipments from British Columbia in that year being 
521,707,132 board feet^ and the lumber cut 1,578,000,000 board 
feet.^ In 1927 it was claimed that ‘‘the movement through the 
Panama Canal has filled the yards of Ontario and Quebec with 
Pacific coast lumber and has also swept away the market of these 
provinces in the New England States.”^ 

As early as 1922, British Columbia lumbermen realized that the 
New England market might easily be lost, and in October, the 
Victoria Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of a lumberman 
member, asked the Dominion authorities to withdraw the duty of 
25 per cent charged on imported lumber planed on more than one 
side, lest the rate of duty imposed by Canada be used as an excuse 
to place a higher tariff against Canadian lumber entering the 
United States. Definite efforts to develop larger foreign markets 
were made in 1929, almost three years before the passing of the 
United States Revenue Act of 1932. At the Ottawa Conference the 

1. Annual Report of the Forest Branchy British Columbia, Department of Lands. 

2. The Lumber Industry, 1923, Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census 
of Industry. 

3. Vancouver Daily Province, September 24, 1927. 
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British Columbia industry took a part in securing a preference of 
10 per cent on the c.i.f. (charges, insurance and freight,) value in 
the British market for Empire timber; which, along with an 
exchange situation more favorable to the Canadian than to the 
American exporter, proved sufficient to give to the British Columbia 
industry all that part of the British market formerly shared with 
the Pacific coast states of Washington and Oregon. A considerable 
amount of lumber of the grades and sizes which had formerly been 
marketed in the Canadian prairies and the Atlantic seaboard was 
sold in the British market. In Australia, tariff preferences and 
favorable exchange were responsible for the displacement of 
Washington and Oregon by British Columbia. 

This shift in markets is indicated in the following table (Table 
20). Whereas in 1929 domestic (Canadian) shipments were 54.9 per 
cent of British Columbia shipments, shipments to the United 
States 27.5 per cent, and other foreign water-borne shipments 
17.6 per cent of the total, in 1936 the percentages had changed 
to 36.6, 10.7, and 52.7 per cent respectively. In the four years 
1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936 more than half the lumber shipped 
out of British Columbia was marketed outside of North America. 

The United Kingdom is at the present time the most important 
market for British Columbia timber (see Tables 21-24). The 
exports for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1936, amounted to 
$7,191,886. The United States came second with a value in the 
same year of $3,577,903, Australia third with $2,835,379, China 
fourth with $1,235,105, and Japan fifth with $547,968. 

The United Kingdom is the world’s largest importer of softwood 
for general construction, mining timber and pit-props, railway 
sleepers, crating and packing-case stock. The maximum lumber 
import of the post-war period occurred in 1929, when 5,224,082 
loads^ (approximately 3,134,499 thousand board feet) entered, of 
which 32 per cent came from Russia, 27 per cent from Finland, 
16 per cent from Sweden, 6.5 per cent from Latvia, 5.6 per cent from 
the United States, and 4 per cent from Canada. The greater part 
of the lumber imports to the United Kingdom is classed under 
the heading ‘‘sawn deals and planks,” “undressed boards,” and 
“dressed lumber.” Imports of “dressed lumber” usually amount 
to between 500,000 and 600,000 loads, of which Sweden supplies 

4. A “load’’ consists of 600 feet, board measure. 



TABLE 20 


British Columbia Lumber Shipments to Principal Markets, 1929 to 1936 


{Includes shipments from both Coast Region and Interior Mills of British Columbia) 



1929 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1930 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1931 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1932 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1933 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1934 

Per cent 
Mil. of 

1935 

Per cent 
Mil of 

1936 

Per cent 
Mil. of 


f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

f.b.m. 

Total 

North America: 
Canada—Rail 

1,220 

51.5 

927 

47.3 

636 

45.5 

420 

44.4 

464 

40.1 

543 

38.1 

662 

41.8 

694 

35.0 

Water 

81 

3.4 

64 

3.3 

30 

2.2 

46 

4.9 

18 

1.5 

27 

1.9 

18 

1.1 

32 

1.6 

Total 

1,301 

54.9 

991 

50.6 

666 

47.6 

466 

49.3 

482 

41.6 

570 

40.0 

680 

42.9 

726 

36.6 

United States— 

Rail 

302 

12.7 

261 

14.3 

141 

10.1 

58 

6.1 

26 

2.3 

24 

1.7 

69 

4.4 

84 

4.2 

Water 

351 

14.8 

297 

15.1 

224 

16.0 

51 

5.4 

16 

1.3 

2 

.1 

44 

2.8 

129 

6.5 

Total 

653 

27.5 

558 

29.4 

365 

26.1 

109 

11.5 

42 

3.6 

26 

1.8 

113 

7.2 

213 

10.7 

Export—Water-borne: 

To foreign countries* 242 

10.2 

211 

10.6 

196 

14.0 

114 

12.1 

203 

17.6 

196 

13.7 

159 

10.0 

162 

8.2 

To Empire countries 

170 

7.4 

183 

9.4 

173 

12.3 

256 

27.1 

429 

37.2 

634 

44.5 

633 

39.9 

881 

44 5 

Total 

412 

17.6 

394 

20.0 

369 

26.3 

370 

39.2 

632 

54.8 

830 

58.2 

792 

49.9 

1,043 

52.7 

Grand Totals 

2,366 

100.0 

1,943 

100.0 

1,400 

100.0 

945 

100.0 

1,156 

100.0 

1,426 

100.0 

1,585 

100.0 

1,982 

100.0 


Note: 1935 figures estimated and do not include shipments from Interior Mountain Mills included in previous years. 

Source: Report of the Trade Extension Committee of the British Columbia Lumber and Shinqle Manufacturers Limited, 1935 and Special Statements 
1935 and 1936. 


* Other than United States. 
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over one-half. Russia, Sweden and Finland have supplied the bulk 
of Britain’s lumber requirements. The establishment and mainten¬ 
ance of the position of Baltic timber in the British markets have 
been due to the proximity of the sources of supply, with low trans¬ 
portation costs and ability to fill orders quickly. Furthermore, the 
timber is of such a character as to suit the British markets, and the 
exporters, having an intimate knowledge of the British markets, 
are in a favorable position to suit the character of the lumber 
produced to their requirements. 

On the other hand, British Columbia has an advantage in that 
the greater part of the United Kingdom timber requirements are 
for house building and the Baltic countries have little clear lumber 
in wide widths and long lengths. Douglas fir is used extensively 
for interior finishing and trim. Other types of Douglas-fir lumber 
must compete with Baltic whitewood, and it has been necessary to 
demonstrate to the British public the advantages of British 
Columbia woods in the merchantable grades. Douglas fir is also 
used by the British shipbuilding industry for keel blocks, launching 
timbers and, edge-grain, for decking. Western cedar is becoming 
favorably known in the United Kingdom for its weather-resisting 
qualities, and is being used for garden furniture and shelters, sports 
pavilions, and nursery greenhouses. It is also used in interior 
finishing. 

Since 1932 non-British timber and lumber have been charged a 
duty of 10 per cent on the c.i.f. value. British Columbia western 
red-cedar shingles, the use of which is increasing, enjoy a preference 
of 15 per cent, c.i.f. value, and box shooks of 20 per cent. Doors 
enjoy a preference of 20 per cent duty on the c.i.f. value, or 2^. 6d. 
per door, whichever is greater. In 1934, shipments of doors to the 
United Kingdom totaled 400,000, and, in 1935, 1,100,000, valued 
at $1,693,000.^ The preference has created a new export industry. 
In 1935 the United Kingdom absorbed 57 per cent of British 
Columbia’s water-borne lumber shipments. 

Australia, as British Columbia’s second customer for lumber, 
took 16 per cent of water-borne shipments in 1935. Since 1929 
there have been fairly heavy shipments of logs from British 
Columbia to Australia, totaling in the year ending March 31, 1936, 

5. British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of the Forest Branch, 
1935, pp. 7, 16. 
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120,135 thousand board feet, valued at $1,200,223,® the total value 
shipped being $2,037,924. Similar conditions prevail in Washing¬ 
ton and Oregon because of the Australian preferential tariff on 
imported logs as compared with sawn lumber. The tariff on 
Douglas fir and hemlock logs is 4^. 6d. per 100 super feet Brereton 
measurement under the Canadian preference tariff, and 5s, 6d. per 
100 super feet Brereton measurement under the general tariff, 
equivalent to approximately $9.00 and $10.50 per thousand feet 
Brereton scale, respectively. The duty on lumber other than cedar 
in sizes less than 8 inches by 2 inches, or its equivalent, bears a 
rate of 13^. 6d, per 100 super feet under the Canadian preference, 
and 15^. 6d, under the general tariff. The rate on cedar is somewhat 
lower. Lumber imported for the manufacture of boxes enters free 
under the Canadian preference and pays 1^. per 100 super feet 
under the general tariff. As boxes used as containers for fruit and 
butter exported are subject to a drawback, the Canadian preference 
in this article applies only on that portion consumed internally.^ 
The Australian tariff is designed to encourage the import of raw 
logs and timber in large sizes and to develop the native sawmill 
industry. 

South Africa has no softwood timber resources, and all her 
requirements must be imported. Supplies have been secured from 
the Baltic, Canada and the United States. The greater part of the 
exports of British Columbia to South Africa consists of Douglas- 
fir planks and boards. Douglas fir and cedar are used in house 
construction, in the mines and by railways. Cedar is being used in 
the manufacture of furniture, and the use of cedar shingles in 
house construction is increasing. Hemlock is in demand for house 
construction and box lumber. Duties on lumber entering South 
Africa are comparatively low. Shooks for boxes for packing fresh 
fruit (except citrus), dried fruits, and dairy products, are free under 
all tariffs. Shooks for citrus fruits are free if of Canadian origin, 
otherwise the rate is 5 per cent. The duty on all railway sleepers or 
ties is 3 per cent. Canada enjoys a preference on unmanufactured 
softwood (rough lumber and logs) of 9^. per 100 cubic feet on 
coniferous wood and 3 per cent ad valorem on deciduous wood. 

6. See Tables 21-24. 

7. Rates from Act No. 27 of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1933, and Act No. 5 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1934. 
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The duty on Canadian shingles is 20 per cent and on shingles of 
other origin 30 per cent. 

In 1921, 378,000 thousand board feet were shipped to Japan from 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, and in 1928 almost 
one billion feet. There was a decline to 293,695 thousand board 
feet in 1932; and to 228,597 thousand board feet in 1935. British 
Columbia’s share in these exports has varied considerably. 
It amounted, during the period of expansion from 1921 to 1928, to 
from 9 to 22 per cent of the total exports. From 1929 to 1931, it 
averaged 30 per cent; in 1932, 20 per cent; and in 1935, 18 per cent.® 
Pine, cedar, fir, and hemlock are imported by Japan in the form 
of logs, timber and lumber. (Timber is sawn lumber, six by six and 
over.) Logs account for the greater part of the total, in 1935 being 
57 per cent of the Douglas fir imported from British Columbia. 
The percentage of cedar and hemlock imported as logs is still 
greater. As in the case of Australia, the Japanese tariff encourages 
the importation of logs rather than lumber. A duty of 8.43 yen 
per cubic metre (approximately $5.75 per thousand board feet) 
is charged on red cedar and hemlock planks not over 60 mm. 
thick, or about 2.41 inches, and of 4.45 yen per cubic metre, 
approximately $3.05 per thousand board feet, on red cedar and 
hemlock logs and cants. On Douglas fir not exceeding 60 mm. in 
thickness the rate is 6.90 yen per cubic metre, approximately 
$4.70 per thousand board feet, and on Douglas fir logs 2.50 yen 
per cubic metre or approximately $1.70 per thousand board feet. 
Piling exceeding 18 metres, or about 59 feet in length is admitted 
duty free. These rates apply to imports from both Canada and the 
United States.® 

The Chinese market for Pacific coast lumber has been erratic. 
In 1929, the peak year, 377,509 thousand board feet were shipped, 
of which British Columbia supplied less than 9 per cent. In 1935 
the total shipped from the Pacific coast had fallen to 276,577 
thousand board feet, but the proportion shipped by British 

8. The above statistics refer to shipments of lumber of all species and sizes 
shipped, as reported by the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 

9. Rates reported in Commercial Intelligence Journal, July 27, 1935, p. 153. 

The surtax of 50 per cent ad valorem levied for a period of one year from July 20, 

1935, by Japan on certain goods, the produce or manufacture of Canada, was 
abolished by the Japanese government on January 1, 1936. This applied to lumber. 
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Columbia had increased to 33 per cent. The greater part of China’s 
wood imports from British Columbia are classed under the heading 
“Douglas fir—planks and boards” despite the Chinese tariff, which 
favors the import of logs rather than lumber (Table 23). 

For many years China has had little available timber of her 
own. The area within reach of the coast has long since been denuded 
of forests, and high transportation costs make the interior forest 
resources of little value to the country’s population centers. 
While native bamboo wood is widely used in the building of cheap 
dwellings in China, the greater part of the requirements for ordinary 
construction purposes must be met with imported wood. Piling 
is required for foundation material in the building of wharves, 
hotels, and oflSce buildings. Wooden box shooks are needed by the 
cigarette, soap, and oil industries. Large quantities of railway 
sleepers and bridge timbers are required by the railways to meet 
the demands of new construction and replacement programs. 

Imports, both softwood and hardwood, are in the form of logs, 
cants and squares, and planks and boards. Softwoods comprise 
the major portion of the imports. While Russia, the United States, 
and Canada all ship logs to China, the principal source of supply 
has been the Japanese island of Hokkaido, and Saghalien. The 
total imported from the west coast of America has tended to 
decrease during recent years, but the proportion taken from 
British Columbia has increased. British Columbia exports of logs 
to China have consisted almost entirely of Douglas fir and hem¬ 
lock. A very high-quality log is not required, the fir being usually 
sawn into lumber, and the hemlock into box shooks. British 
Columbia has supplied China with sawn Douglas-fir railway ties 
and pre-framed and creosoted highway bridge timbers. Douglas- 
fir lumber is imported chiefly in “Merchantable” and “Common 
grades”; the quality known as “China grade” consists of 
Merchantable along with one-third Common. Douglas-fir flooring 
is the chief manufactured softwood imported by China and much 
of it is imported in the lower grades. 

Some of the mills in China which cut into lumber the logs and 
squares imported from British Columbia are quite modern in 
equipment and technique. By a band mill or large gang, logs and 
squares are broken down into large cants for resawing by smaller 
gangs; and electrically-operated live rolls and transfers are used 
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for moving the stock. Other plants use quite old equipment, and 
little beside man-power to handle the heavy fir timbers. Many of 
the small softwood logs imported from Japan and Russia are sawn 
into inch boards by hand. 

While one of the large British Columbia merchant-exporter 
firms carries stocks in Shanghai for local distribution and buys in 
British Columbia for its own account, the greater part of the timber 
trade of central China is handled by a few large importing firms at 
Shanghai, some of which are long-established British houses. The 
importers in turn sell to dealers and mills to whom they must 
often extend credits. 

Sawn softwood lumber is charged a duty of 4.00 gold units per 
cubic metre or approximately $6.34 per thousand board feet. 
Softwood logs pay exactly half this duty, 2.00 gold units per cubic 
metre. Douglas-fir piling is charged 20 per cent and railway ties 
10 per cent of the c.i.f. value. All the above rates are subject to a 
surtax of 10 per cent ad valorem,^^ 

The growing export of logs,^^ especially to Australia, the United 
States and Japan, is made in spite of attempts of the British 
Columbia government to foster the sawmill industry by prohibit¬ 
ing the export of logs from any area in the province under its 
control. Large areas of timber lands, granted by the Crown, 
particularly on Vancouver Island, send quantities of logs and also 
‘‘chips” to the United States pulp and paper mills. A comparison 
of the exports from Canada, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1936, of logs, timber square, planks and boards, and railway ties, 

10. Reported in Commercial Intelligence JowmaZ, January 11, 1936, pp. 49-56. 
Equivalents used: One cubic metre equals 424 feet board measure, and one gold 
unit equals 67.245 cents Canadian. 

11. BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGS EXPORTED 


thousand hoard feet 


1914 

65,678 

1922 

151,518 

1930 

172,919 

1915 

106,874 

1923 

233,658 

1931 

220,176 

1916 

52,184 

1924 

240,530 

1932 

165,764 

1917 

51,176 

1925 

210,417 

1933 

208,940 

1918 

11,608 

1926 

224,477 

1934 

172,735 

1919 

44,270 

1927 

281,584 

1935 

235,292 

1920 

28,673 

1928 

211,947 

1936 

218,829 

1921 

90,216 

1929 

236,993 

1937 

270,474 


11a. Western for “square timber.” 


C.F.—21 
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of the three species, Douglas fir, cedar and hemlock, is shown in 
Tables 21 and 22. British Columbia is the only province in Canada 
which exports Douglas fir, and it is reasonable to assume that at 
least the greater part of the cedar and hemlock^^ exported from 
Canada is of British Columbia origin. The exports of Douglas-fir 
logs, timber square, planks and boards, and railway ties, to principal 
markets for the fiscal years 1925-1926 to 1935-1936, and of cedar 
and hemlock, are shown in Tables 23 and 24.^^ The greater part of 
the United Kingdom’s purchases are in the form of planks and 
boards. The United States takes large amounts of fir, cedar, and 
hemlock logs. A great proportion of Australia’s purchases are in 
the form of logs. Japan has bought large amounts of timber, 
popularly known as ‘'Jap squares,” from British Columbia; but of 
late years the export of Douglas fir and cedar logs to Japan has 
exceeded by a wide margin the total shipments of timber and 
lumber to that market. China takes a comparatively small amount 
of logs, as is also the case with New Zealand, British Africa and the 
British West Indies. 

In almost all markets the forest products of British Columbia 
have met competition continuously from Washington and Oregon 
which produce lumber of similar species and grade. The dominant 
position which Washington and Oregon have enjoyed in the 
exporting of Pacific-coast timber to the world’s markets is shown 
in Tables 25 and 26. The importance of the United States market 
to the British Columbia industry, and the effect of the tax imposed 
by the United States Revenue Act of 1932, British Columbia 
exports dropping from 402,020,636 feet board measure in 1929 
to 29,528,026 feet board measure in 1933, is evident in Table 26. 

Conditions in the financing of the lumber industry of Washington 
and Oregon have affected the operations and returns of the British 
Columbia forest industries to a marked degree. The rapid growth 
of population in the upper Mississippi Valley in the latter quarter 

12. Some cedar and hemlock, though not of the British Columbia species, is 
cut in eastern Canada, but it is not known if any white cedar or eastern hemlock 
is exported as logs or lumber. The comparatively small supplies of cedar, however, 
in eastern Canada, and the poor quality of eastern hemlock, make it very unlikely 
that much is exported. 

13. Data covering exports of cedar and hemlock timber squares are not available, 
but this item is unimportant at present. Railway ties are not shown by species 
until 1931 and for this reason the period 1926 to 1930 is not shown. 



TABLlJ[^i Z1 


Export from Canada of Douglas Fir Logs and Lumber 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1936 

Logs Timber—Square Planks and Boards Railway Ties 


Country to Which Exported 

M feet 

dollars 

M feet 

dollars 

M feet 

dollars 

No. 

dollars 

Total 

205,815 

2,037,924 

85,742 

1,242,979 

646,878 

10,179,725 

715,641 

354,513 

United Kingdom 

20 

225 

23,528 

372,657 

390,946 

6,268,343 

265,826 

146,540 

United States 

43,838 

467,639 

2,270 

33,007 

91,589 

1,414,427 

1,081 

947 

British South Africa 



1,218 

18,985 

17,699 

335,694 



British India 





3,704 

50,005 



British Sudan 





4,191 

59,799 



Barbadoes 





1,890 

35,428 



Jamaica 





1,074 

14,411 



Trinidad and Tobago 





3,124 

53,036 



Other British West Indies 





676 

9,426 



Hong Kong 



376 

5,671 

3,665 

34,783 



Newfoundland 





486 

22,374 



Australia 

120,135 

1,200,223 

19,537 

257,367 

29,156 

407,972 



Fiji 





3,851 

85,150 



New Zealand 

1,006 

11,780 



3,604 

95,061 



Total British Empire other than 









United Kingdom 

121,141 

1,212,003 

21,131 

282,023 

73,120 

1,203,139 



Belgium 





7,179 

141,882 



China 

9,028 

74,245 

18,105 

273,244 

52,880 

639,776 

438,434 

204,318 

France 





185 

4,758 



French Oceania 





1,626 

42,306 



French West Indies 





100 

1,370 



Germany 

2,118 

44,449 



688 

16,641 



Japan 

29,040 

226,021 

15,588 

193,679 

6,379 

74,174 



Netherlands 

581 

12,308 



1,131 

18,524 



Panama 





3,644 

71,355 



Peru 



545 

6,811 

1,945 

26,777 



Portuguese Africa 





10,417 

168,666 




Source: Trade of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 22 

Export from Canada of Cedar and Hemlock Logs and Lumber 


fiscal year ended March 31, 1936 

Cedar Hemlock 



Logs 

Planks and Boards 

Railway Ties 

Logs 

Planks and Boards 

Country to Which Exported 

M feet 

dollars 

M feet 

dollars 

No. 

dollars 

M feet 

dollars 

M feet 

dollars 

Total 

24,080 

253,359 

33,903 

1,279,162 

101,136 

47,636 

37,495 

296,385 

111,152 

1,319,032 

United Kingdom 



9,346 

251,936 





12,656 

152,185 

United States 

22,326 

237,882 

22,067 

949,295 

101,136 

47,636 

24,527 

208,217 

20,231 

218,852 

British South Africa 



572 

17,017 





397 

7,824 

Australia 



995 

33,075 





77,597 

936,742 

Total British Empire other 











than United Kingdom 



1,567 

50,092 





77,994 

944,566 

China 







7,384 

43,522 



Japan 

1,374 

11,447 





5,419 

42,647 




Source: Trade of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Country to Which Exported 
United Kingdom 


United States 


TABLE 23 

Export of Douglas Fir Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 


Fiscal Year ending 
March 31 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Logs 

M bd. feet dollars 


47 684 

189 1,563 

40 596 

178 1,520 

20 225 

206 3,055 


90,786 1,412,353 
108,377 1,630,797 
98,351 1,236,679 

87,222 924,788 

55,971 469,382 

56,803 550,806 

3,120 39,810 

43,838 467,639 

3,936 1,489,764 
24,261 1,825,908 


Timber— 

-Square 

M bd.feet 

dollars 

11,829 

269,873 

5,472 

135,840 

5,333 

132,966 

15,086 

307,971 

12,474 

284,304 

13,894 

270,610 

18,599 

289,014 

21,613 

312,143 

38,946 

543,305 

22,597 

340,112 

23,528 

372,657 

28,853 

548,901 

30,716 

609,250 

12,671 

257,140 

13,001 

246,181 

9,118 

180,360 

8,659 

172,125 

15,498 

300,419 

10,086 

181,966 

5,166 

71,815 

2,248 

18,997 

138 

2,801 

198 

2,834 

2,270 

33,037 

2,907 

45,735 

426 

9,241 


Planks and Boards 


M bd.feet 

dollars 

12,009 

406,947 

21,791 

592,883 

25,289 

698,146 

28,371 

678,140 

36,387 

862,303 

54,533 

1,103,998 

50,811 

847,301 

91,783 

1,268,837 

266,633 

3,962,851 

333,649 

5,295,522 

390,946 

6,268,343 

540,758 

10,013,997 

484,386 

9,671,860 

382,881 

7,879,955 

373,924 

7,127,338 

366,134 

6,813,460 

317,664 

5,906,455 

402,912 

7,686,430 

336,898 

5,111,138 

194,874 

2,441,227 

23,454 

252,806 

22,655 

394,934 

3,075 

70,031 

91,589 

1,414,427 

88,002 

1,539,209 

130,550 

2,487,517 


Railway Ties 
No. dollars 


519,206 343,427 

90,058 49,324 

2,000 779 

67,165 35,530 

265,826 146,540 

158,574 90,324 

777,711 613,550 


8,452 5,531 

16,018 7,843 

3,318 2,048 

595 369 

6,691 3,460 

1,081 947 

3,026 1,804 

7,267 4,175 
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TABLE 23 {Continued) 


Export of Douglas Fir Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 


^Fiscal Year 


Logs 

T imber—Square 

Planks and Boards 

Country to Which Exported ending March 31 

M hd,feet dollars 

M hd.Jeet 

dollars 

M bd.feet 

dollars 

Australia 1926 



10,047 

222,721 

25,301 

567,607 

1927 



14,210 

311,082 

21,654 

458,623 

1928 



16,321 

369,063 

24,521 

519,927 

1929 

359 

8,024 

8,504 

188,398 

9,366 

210,602 

1930 

491 

9,269 

14,115 

322,075 

26,870 

581,158 

1931 

1,566 

18,186 

3,138 

64,338 

4,964 

89,048 

1932 

2,928 

34,203 

9,370 

115,801 

11,833 

163,011 

1933 

10,121 

81,451 

28,910 

318,702 

32,428 

398,131 

1934 

50,841 

461,969 

33,731 

400,467 

24,291 

328,366 

1935 

104,274 

1,007,547 

22,034 

293,282 

23,750 

341,030 

1936 

120,135 

1,200,223 

19,537 

^57,367 

29,156 

407,972 

1937 

93,411 

1,489,764 

15,615 

244,326 

21,309 

366,798 

1938 

81,663 

1,825,908 

40,545 

776,922 

29,569 

617,514 

New Zealand 1926 



585 

13,894 

7,491 

222,718 

1927 



275 

6,520 

10,988 

297,011 

1928 



688 

14,757 

9,675 

242,175 

1929 



939 

20,490 

6,398 

175,377 

1930 



332 

6,851 

8,176 

227,215 

1931 



155 

2,502 

4,511 

110,323 

1932 

55 

642 

100 

1,470 

1,672 

28,735 

1933 



51 

583 

1,095 

23,140 

1934 



35 

690 

2,007 

49,697 

1935 

38 

392 

76 

1,245 

2,787 

72,873 

1936 

1,006 

11,780 

* 

* 

3,604 

95,061 

*Also 18,056 railway ties valued at 22,851. 






1937 

151 

2,950 

1,127 

23,002 

5,299 

149,948 

1938 

135 

3,247 

1,500 

36,878 

4,908 

155,892 


fNot shown in tabulation. 
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TABLE 23 {Continued) 

Export of Douglas Fir Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926—1938 


Fiscal Year Logs 

Country to Which Exported ending March 
China 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Japan 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Timher- 

—Square 

Planks and Boards 

Railway Ties 

M bd.feet 

dollars 

M bd.feet 

dollars 

No. 

dollars 

969 

17,930 

7,726 

156,149 



945 

24,008 

7,147 

139,133 



199 

3,975 

7,608 

154,138 



67 

1,704 

16,231 

322,379 



3,616 

66,577 

39,142 

706,006 



1,966 

26,038 

40,103 

596,199 

102,586 

60,218 

4,981 

57,034 

50,569 

640,044 

46,087 

19,062 

4,205 

39,611 

47,465 

447,842 

5,283 

1,712 

15,109 

168,740 

107,804 

1,190,657 

281,349 

110,399 

8,238 

90,630 

90,822 

1,075,619 

134,678 

139,825 

18,105 

273,244 

52,880 

639,776 

438,434 

204,318 

14,005 

172,036 

54,065 

756,824 

227,590 

122,995 

11,927 

209,078 

28,681 

494,945 

81,147 

*50,202 

40,204 

811,850 

33,147 

684,661 



76,971 

1,548,738 

64,000 

1,333,220 



99,372 

1,992,270 

76,149 

1,564,944 



141,779 

2,747,665 

61,786 

1,268,764 



146,942 

2,804,385 

32,194 

688,607 



85,661 

1,406,961 

43,669 

732,623 



99,865 

1,420,747 

41,415 

563,311 



35,818 

361,038 

11,410 

118,518 



31,980 

371,262 

16,880 

203,287 



57,900 

741,804 

33,675 

444,480 



15,588 

193,679 

6,379 

74,174 



29,261 

434,118 

9,512 

144,498 



19,037 

356,477 

2,770 

54,774 




M hd. feet dollars 


11 159 


100 

128 

229 

1,000 

6,164 

9,028 

16,641 

7,991 


13,896 

29,061 

38,290 

36,835 

49,119 

53,376 

80,882 

29,040 

41,122 

8,861 


700 

2,397 

1,444 

7,535 

42,586 

74,245 

225,843 

143,294 


153,448 

298,258 

339.692 
311,055 
359,800 
427,552 
643,002 
226,021 

492.693 
212,864 


* Includes Hong Kong. 
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TABLE 23 {Continued) 

Export of Douglas Fir Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 


Fiscal Year Logs Timber—Square Planks and Boards 


Country to Which Exported ending March SI M hd. feet 
British Africa 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 30 

1931 18 

1932 

1933 

1934 539 

1935 25 

1936 * 

1937 119 

1938 

British West Indies 1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 18 

1930 25 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 3 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

*Also 161,148 railway ties, valued at $46,228. 
tNot shown in tabulation. 

|Reads “British South Africa and British Sudan.” 


dollars 

M bd.feet 

dollars 

M bd. feet 

dollars 


758 

17,356 

6,039 

141,120 


1,005 

20,709 

12,005 

256,306 


1,732 

39,310 

18,587 

407,667 


107 

2,293 

6,477 

150,432 

898 

158 

3,450 

13,398 

332,719 

443 

18 

335 

8,526 

182,353 


1,299 

17,513 

5,496 

89,099 


784 

10,807 

3,662 

41,516 

8,777 

5,033 

66,815 

11,520 

155,910 

297 

3,061 

46,170 

14,424 

233,465 

* 

l,218t 

18,985t 

21,890t 

395,493t 

3,124 

1,931 

31,757 

37,847 

776,411§ 


1,753 

35,069 

29,604 

815,821 




3,377 

71,888 


386 

8,970 

6,445 

141,949 


8 

406 

8,214 

175,133 

221 

489 

11,849 

5,866 

123,558 

411 

432 

11,778 

8,638 

202,161 


134 

3,234 

4,243 

82,854 


10 

185 

4,018 

66,473 


12 

416 

5,907 

83,387 

112 

19 

266 

8,704 

132,056 


3 

200 

9,264 

145,868 


* 

* 

6,764 

112,337 




5,265 

99,799 




7,365 

164,207 


Reads “British South Africa.” 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada, 
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TABLE 24 

Export of Cedar and Hemlock Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 

Cedar Hemlock 


Country 

Fiscal year 


Logs 

Planks and Boards 

Railway Ties 

Logs 

Planks and Boards 

to Which 

ending 

M 


M 


M 


M 


M 


Exported 

March 81 

hoard feet 

dollars 

hoard feet dollars 

hoard feet 

dollars 

hoard feet 

dollars 

hoard feet dollars 

United Kingdom 

1926 









522 

12,208 


1927 



63 

4,450 





145 

3,662 


1928 

100 

725 

11 

597 





245 

7,166 


1929 



98 

4,691 





710 

18,147 


1930 



252 

19,714 





3,002 

59,190 


1931 



276 

15,743 

16,044 

9,756 



1,264 

27,299 


1932 



91 

3,403 





305 

7,511 


1933 



85 

3,474 





1,950 

30,079 


1934 



6,169 

86,466 





27,064 

303,167 


1935 



9,731 

185,403 





27,026 

330,363 


1936 



9,346 

251,936 





12,656 

152,185 


1937 



15,233 

375,353 

365 

399 



84,670 

1,113,118 


1938 



22,677 

563,438 

39,969 

36,907 

7 

142 

64,091 

866,536 

United States 

1926 

61,127 

1,220,517 







69,740 

1,504,281 


1927 

33,136 

578,946 

56,020 

2,451,401 





80,171 

1,503,876 


1928 

37,285 

563,759 

52,191 

2,124,807 





81,886 

1,454,374 


1929 

30,908 

482,954 

43,460 1,840,857 



11,551 

145,315 

102,441 

1,764,935 


1930 

35,444 

524,081 

45,915 

1,847,315 



15,868 

146,335 

129,998 

2,100,116 


1931 

21,962 

227,724 

33,694 

1,223,545 

266,037 

196,887 

24,567 

236,439 

67,637 

837,808 


1932 

19,415 

158,574 

22,214 

710,375 

115,382 

68,532 

32,539 

278,844 

12,245 

141,576 


1933 

33,200 

307,419 

11,113 

387,415 

78,803 

35,601 

4,606 

33,854 

2,160 

21,102 


1934 

41,497 

376,251 

4,657 

184,792 

103,034 

47,072 

8,614 

61,906 

2,337 

31,584 


1935 

20,079 

167,891 

6,413 

211,427 

91,034 

44,388 

13,735 

123,268 

523 

10,701 


1936 

22,326 

237,882 

22,067 

949,295 

101,136 

47,636 

24,527 

208,217 

20,231 

218,852 


1937 

21,659 

238,024 

26,591 1,307,865 

88,623 

42,893 

28,758 

237,074 

26,988 

348,876 


1938 

27,738 

339,008 

32,110 1,807,733 

113,601 

64,683 

62,542 

740,735 

24,322 

374,128 
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TABLE 24 {Continued) 


Export of Cedar and Hemlock Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 

Cedar Hemlock 


Country 

Fiscal year 

Logs 

Planks and Boards 

Logs 

Planks and Boards 

to Which 

ending 

M 

M 


M 

M 


Exported 

March 31 

hoard feet dollars 

hoard feet 

dollars 

hoard feet dollars 

hoard feet 

dollars 

Australia 

1926 





518 

10,260 


1927 





272 

4,394 


1928 


20 

1,812 


3,444 

56,670 


1929 


19 

864 


2,405 

42,449 


1930 





6,352 

107,162 


1931 


2 

194 


14,270 

231,882 


1932 


233 

10,038 


42,670 

541,342 


1933 

3 57 

190 

6,366 


54,975 

608,425 


1934 


30 

1,921 


72,327 

782,263 


1935 

26 313 

284 

7,393 

976 11,625 

67,216 

793,185 


1936 


995 

33,075 


77,597 

936,742 


1937 


411 

18,187 

2,584 33,662 

86,038 

1,009,495 


1938 


973 

71,017 

355 5,986 

93,371 

1,478,075 

New Zealand 

1926 





873 

37,209 


1927 


3,552 

162,213 


404 

14,428 


1928 


770 

33,162 


85 

2,424 


1929 


486 

20,418 


124 

2,494 


1930 


591 

27,091 


4 

85 


1931 


246 

11,880 





1932 


10 

440 


31 

600 


1933 



17 





1934 


10 

509 





1935 


26 

1,028 





1936 








1937 


415 

297 





1938 


16,382 

13,329 





00 - 

o 
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TABLE 24 {Continued) 

Export of Cedar and Hemlock Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 

Cedar Hemlock 


Country 
to Which 
Exported 

China 


Fiscal year 
ending 
March 31 


hoard feet dollars 


Planks and Boards 
M 

hoard feet dollars 


hoard feet dollars 


Planks and Boards 
M 

hoard feet dollars 

142 2,266 


77,895 

133,695 

125,037 

125,291 

46,203 

24,376 

51,431 

38,115 

25,902 

12,567 

1,374 

2,997 

485 


999,743 

1,711,208 

1,432,856 

1,547,640 

603,702 

258,671 

520.260 
395,157 

275.260 
132,125 

11,447 

31,603 

10,397 


17,834 

4,318 

19,952 

2,686 

919 

1,966 


1,215 

1,620 

1,436 

899 

1,958 

9,510 

7,384 

14,096 

5,788 


26,525 

7,662 

5,128 

9,481 

3,712 

6,107 

9,696 

5,419 

16,614 

3,550 


4,816 

7,733 

13,279 

11,575 

5,165 

10,488 

54,137 

43,522 

127,721 

80,777 


289,003 

67,702 

38,838 

75,529 

29,610 

35,996 

66,826 

42,647 

190,702 

59,013 


1,052 13,572 


10,804 

16,822 

21,736 

25,415 

6,586 

2,656 

1,134 

4,830 

48 

251 


244,034 

356,162 

497,494 

567,590 

120,157 

42,465 

18,287 

52,727 

459 

2,756 


* Quantity not shown, 
t Not shown in tabulation. 
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TABLE 24 {Continued) 


Export of 

Cedar and Hemlock Logs and Lumber from Canada, 1926-1938 




Cedar 


Hemlock 

Country 

Fiscal year 

Logs 

Planks and Boards 

Planks and Boards 

to Which 

ending 

M 

M 




Exported 

March 31 

hoard feet 

dollars hoard feet 

dollars 

hoard feet 

dollars 

British West Indies 1926 




78 

1,681 


1927 


10 

404 

126 

2,977 


1928 


30 

810 

680 

13,399 


1929 


28 

615 

34 

756 


1930 


21 

508 

159 

1,886 


1931 


140 

4,219 

33 

297 


1932 


65 

1,440 

10 

220 


1933 


9 

192 

135 

1,971 


1934 


147 

2,149 

71 

828 


1935 


364 

7,633 

7 

118 


1936 




t 

t 


1937 


838 

20,131 




1938 


1,092 

23,751 



British Africa 

1926 







1927 







1928 







1929 







1930 







1931 







1932 







1933 







1934 







1935 


352 

6,683 




1936 


572j 

17,017j 

397 

7,824 


1937 


2,050 J 

49,169$ 

2,519$ 

56,597$ 


1938 


2,254t 

68,200$ 

4,759$ 

109,621$ 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Trade of Canada. 


* Quantity not shown, 
t Not shown in tabulation. 
t British South Africa and Port. Africa. 



TABLE 25 


Water-Borne Lumber Shipments from the Pacific North-West {British Columbia^ Washington and 

Oregon) to Specified Foreign Markets, 1924-1937 

{In thousand board feet) 

United Kingdom 


Year 

Australia 

New Zealand 

South 

Africa 

and Continent 

China 

Japan 


* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

t 

* 

t 

1924 

237,979 

34,848 

16,205 

12,169 

19,370 

10,681 

94,445 

41,527 

192,687 

25,596 

691,920 

79,108 

1925 

241,665 

40,228 

25,687 

12,619 

18,537 

8,875 

140,748 

53,845 

163,437 

10,783 

583,385 

67,671 

1926 

277,125 

36,809 

26,560 

16,201 

30,285 

17,652 

99,216 

41,575 

205,557 

4,616 

903,093 

177,193 

1927 

351,550 

53,502 

21,049 

10,847 

26,180 

18,562 

180,849 

36,427 

158,846 

9,179 

933,030 

191,597 

1928 

211,800 

29,843 

19,443 

8,531 

24,130 

13,626 

302,588 

67,076 

232,796 

16,902 

995,721 

219,362 

1929 

266,125 

41,493 

18,914 

8,559 

30,002 

15,889 

354,288 

69,904 

377,975 

43,323 

667,350 

192,412 

1930 

114,980 

33,077 

13,159 

6,416 

30,547 

17,686 

403,845 

98,038 

267,510 

55,224 

466,331 

150,870 

1931 

77,527 

50,803 

2,851 

2,579 

20,439 

13,120 

252,765 

82,890 

368,351 

53,854 

464,616 

138,852 

1932 

136,537 

125,551 

1,037 

979 

14,564 

5,664 

151,6531 

108,3141 

184,903 

53,341 

293,695 

60,031 

1933 

130,646 

123,732 

1,388 

1,300 

25,019 

18,213 

326,607t 

271,073i 

384,114 

130,596 

273,012 

60,657 

1934 

139,800 

128,141 

3,244 

2,957 

41,805 

25,275 

492,8131 

455,6971 

451,069 

108,127 

256,722 

80,278 

1935 

152,917 

129,492 

3,835 

3,792 

39,517 

28,349 

486,866t 

455,86li 

276,577 

91,232 

228,597 

43,079 

1936 

130,993 

125,448 

6,166 

6,072 

76,771 

61,133 

699,234 

666,272 

232,594 

102,743 

208,770 

33,123 

1937 

171,631 

158,400 

5,415 

5,415 

75,108 

49,015 

700,292 

648,364 

205,144 

47,635 

208,962 

30,677 


Source: Annual Reports, Pacific Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 


* From all Pacific North-West, 
t From British Columbia only, 
t To United Kingdom only. 
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of the nineteenth century meant very great returns, by way of 
stumpage appreciation, to those timber owners fortunate enough 
to have bought holdings in the virgin pine forests of the lake 
region. The gains realized in the pine forests of Michigan stimulated 
speculation in the timber regions of the west coast. “The last stand 
of virgin timber,” and the greater part of the timber of the Pacific 
slope of the United States were alienated before the turn of the 
century. Difficulties of log transport and the great distance from 
markets made inevitable a concentration in ownership of the timber 
of the west coast. The cost of tapping timber areas, the type of 

TABLE 26 

Water-Borne Lumber Shipments'^ from British Columbia, 
Washington, and Oregon, 1916-1937 

{Unit — f.b,m,) 



British 

Total Washington 

Year 

Columbia 

and Oregon 

1916 

3 , 564,654 

1 , 097 , 153,037 

1917 

229,712 

1 , 097 , 152,712 

1918 

4 , 035,723 

826 , 983,969 

1919 

6 , 045,072 

972 , 032,237 

1920 

7 , 158,968 

1 , 192 , 545,370 

1921 

26 , 712,348 

1 , 234 , 731,313 

1922 

83 , 951,268 

2 , 236 , 258,262 

1923 

252 , 972,739 

2 , 566 , 860,905 

1924 

313 , 239,511 

2 , 753 , 360,927 

1925 

361 , 073,803 

3 , 147 , 113,602 

1926 

400 , 569,070 

3 , 365 , 214,923 

1927 

393 , 778,842 

3 , 232 , 107,232 

1928 

384 , 164,589 

3 , 296 , 015,484 

1929 

402 , 020,636 

3 , 121 , 600,526 

1930 

322 , 288,808 

2 , 566 , 716,949 

1931 

207 , 586,216 

2 , 134 , 059,015 

1932 

79 , 682,896 

1 , 313 , 540,138 

1933 

29 , 528,026 

1 , 553 , 782,379 

1934 

28 , 735,159 

1 , 169 , 668,265 

1935 

62 , 013,385 

1 , 725 , 936,423 

1936 

160 , 040,556 

1 , 901 , 795,451 

1937 

108 , 675,727 

2 , 109 , 440,176 


Source: Annual Reports, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 

^Includes California, Atlantic coast (Canada and United States), Alaska, 
Panama, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. 
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logging equipment required, and the large and specialized organiza¬ 
tion required to market a diversified product in distant and highly 
competitive markets, made necessary production on a large scale. 
Exploitation was almost impossible without control of large areas 
by one management. In many instances recourse was had to 
borrowed capital to effect holdings of what were considered to be 
adequate size. 

The size of the investment and the difficulty of effecting an 
orderly liquidation of it began to be appreciated as the weight of 
interest payments, taxes, and the costs of fire protection became 
more and more apparent. The expected rapid rise of stumpage 
values, which had been experienced in the lake region and antici¬ 
pated in the west coast forests, did not materialize. Carrying costs 
continued to grow, and many large timber owners, despairing of 
selling their timber at a good profit, proceeded to cut and mill their 
holdings in the effort to realize the book value of the investment. 
In many instances the timber was mortgaged to secure the funds 
to build logging railways and sawmills. There were two results: 
first, an even greater pressure to realize on investments as timber 
was cut out and the burden of taxes fell on a diminishing timber 
area; and second, an excess of sawmill capacity. The financial 
exigencies of the operators, rather than the demands of the market, 
became a determining factor in the production and price of west 
coast lumber. The prices obtained for British Columbia forest 
products in a world market tended to be governed by the need of 
Washington and Oregon operators for immediate funds to meet 
heavy fixed charges. Many operators in British Columbia also felt 
the weight of too great timber holdings, but British Columbia did 
not permit the alienation of timber to the extent found in the 
Pacific-coast states to the south. 

As the selling price of the product has tended to be fixed by 
operators of another country, though of the same timber region, 
it has been found diflScult to pass on to the consumer in foreign 
markets any costs borne by the British Columbia operators but 
not by those of Washington or Oregon. Equipment and supplies 
have cost more in British Columbia than in the lumber-producing 
states to the south, the cost of imported equipment being greater 

15. A National Plan for American Forestry, United States Department of 
Agriculture (Washington, 1933), and Forest Taxation Inquiry (Washington, 1933). 
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by the amount of the duty paid, and the cost of much of the non- 
imported equipment and supplies being greater by the freight 
inward paid, a freight which is necessary because the Canadian 
tariff has required that the item concerned be purchased in eastern 
Canada. Consequently, the British Columbia manufacturer has 
had, in competition with Washington and Oregon, little control 
over his selling price and no control over the increased cost of his 
equipment. He has tended, therefore, to look for other items in his 
costs which could be lowered to offset the disadvantage in equip¬ 
ment costs under which his operation labored. A survey conducted 
in 1922 by the Tariff Commission of the United States, and covering 
the costs of lumber producers in Canada and the United States 
for the year 1920, indicates the degree of success which the effort 
to lower costs in British Columbia enjoyed. 

The cost of stumpage in British Columbia includes stumpage 
acquired under several systems of tenure. It was thirty cents per 
thousand feet board measure less than in Washington and Oregon 
for combined logging and milling operations, and $1.16 per thousand 
board feet less in purely logging operations. The cost of labor per 
thousand feet was somewhat lower in British Columbia than in 
Washington and Oregon and marketing costs were also lower. 
Nevertheless, the Commission reported that logs cost more in 
British Columbia than in the two states to the south. Apparently 
the British Columbia lumbermen had not been able to reduce 
stumpage, labor, and marketing costs sufficiently to take care of 
the higher costs, compared with Washington and Oregon opera¬ 
tions, of equipment and supplies. The survey did not cover the 
whole of the industry nor has more than one survey been made. 
The results, therefore, cannot be considered conclusive. They do, 
however, show differences in costs in those places where a study of 
tariff effects indicates they may be expected. 

To estimate the effect of the Canadian tariff on the forest 
industries of British Columbia is a task of very great difficulty, but 
there is little doubt that the tariff on logging and sawmill equip¬ 
ment is a factor in the costs of the industry. Total costs of 
production are shown as higher in British Columbia, the difference 
in cost being mainly in equipment. While the tariff increases cost 
of production to the British Columbia producer, it does not in all 
cases protect the eastern manufacturer of logging and sawmill 
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Costs of Producing Logs and Lumber for the Year 1920 in the Washington-Oregon Region of the United 
States and in British Columbia, Averaged by Output and Operations {Plants) 

(The table shows the number of operations from which data were received, their output, and costs segregated into logging costs, milling costs and marketing 
costs, and further itemized for stumpage; labor; and maintenance, repairs and supplies. The figures examined in Washington and Oregon represent approxi¬ 
mately 22 per cent of the total cut in 1920 and in British Columbia 28 per cent of the total.) 



British Columbia 



Washington and Oregon 

Logs only 

Logs and lumber. 

Lumber only. 

Logs only, 

Logs and lumber. Lumber only 


Items of output, production, and cost 

6 operations 

6 operations 

16 operations 

23 operations 

37 operations 

20 operations 


Board feet 

Board feet 

Board feet 

Board feet 

Board feet 

Board feet 

Total output: 







Logs 

201,110,242 

214,921,846 


597,816,159 

1,052,392,233 


Lumber 


203,818,935 

297,571,479 


1,243,438,689 

718,390,984 



Average by 



Average by 



Items of cost 

Output 

Operations 

Output 

Operations Output 

Operations 

Output 

Operations 

Output 

Operations Output Operations 


Per Mft. 

Per Mft. 

Per Mft. 

Per Mft. Per Mft. 

Per Mft. 

Per Mft. 

Per Mft. 

Per M ft. 

Per M ft. Per Mft. Per Mft. 

/Ogging operations: 










Stumpage 

$2,424 

$2,920 

$2,554 

$2,442 


$3,585 


$2,857 

$2,828 

Total, excluding stumpage 

17.928 

18.964 

15.336 

14.323 


15.739 


12.469 

13.252 

Total, including stumpage 

20.352 

21.884 

17.890 

16.765 


19.324 


15.326 

16.080 

Labor 

7.396 

7.604 

7.433 

7.431 





' 7.768* 


Milling operations: 


Total, excluding cost of logs 

12.528 

12.699 

$12,809 

$13,126 

12.128 

13.154 $12,049 

$12,315 

Labor 

7.874 

8.192 

7.708 

8.088 

6.146t 

7.651t 



Maintenance, repairs and supplies 

Marketing operations: 

2.119 

2.130 

2.277 

2.256 

2.0011 

2.345t 



Total 

1.928 

2.197 

2.255 

2.117 

2.256 

2.211 

1.677 

1.752 

Cost of logs delivered at mill, including 
purchased logs and stumpage 

Grand total, lumber (stumpage, logging. 

16.769 

16.184 

21.990 

21.647 

15.684 

15.581 

19.937 

19.472 

milling, marketing) 

31.252 

31.080 

37.054 

36.890 

30.068 

30.946 

33.663 

33.539 

* Average, 13 operations, 
t Average, 14 operations. 









Source: Tariff Information Surveys on the Articles 

in Paragraph 

s 647 and 648 of the Tariff Act of 1913, Logs, Timber, Lumber 

and Other Wood 


Products, pp. 23-24, United States Tariff Commission. 

16. t The data upon which the above table is based were obtained first from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the American figures and 
from the British Columbia Timber Council for the British Columbia figures, and were afterwards carefully checked and verified by an accountant 
from the Commission, who visited the mills and examined the books. In preparing the tables, differences in bookkeeping methods in British Columbia 
and in the United States were taken into account and an effort was made to reduce the data to the same basis, before making a comparison. The 
results, therefore, differ slightly from those obtained by the above-mentioned associations. The figures furnished by the associations were found to 
be accurate and reliable. 
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equipment, since British Columbia forest operations are similar to 
those in the Pacific coast states rather than to those of eastern 
Canada. Canadian manufacturers of logging equipment, such as 
geared steam locomotives, power shovels and drag-lines, logging 
cars, logging engines, and high-lead blocks, suitable for the Pacific 
coast industry have only the British Columbia market, since they 
could scarcely be able to secure a share of the market for this 
equipment in Washington and Oregon. It would therefore require 
a very high protective tariff to make the manufacture of this 
equipment profitable. It has been sufficiently high to permit the 
manufacture in British Columbia of steam logging engines and 
high-lead blocks and of Diesel and gasoline logging units, the 
motors being imported. Geared steam locomotives, power shovels, 
and logging tractors and arches must be imported from the 
United States, and the tariff on these items constitutes a tax on the 
logging industry of British Columbia rather than a protection to 
the Canadian manufacturer of logging machinery. 

The eastern manufacturer of boilers and engines, dynamos and 
motors, planing mill machinery, box mill and sash and door factory 
equipment for use in Pacific coast sawmills, has also a market in 
eastern Canada, though not necessarily in sawmills or pulp mills. 
But there is no market in eastern Canada for the size and design 
of carriage, headrig and edger which must be used in sawing 
Pacific-coast timber. Since there is a wide market in Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick for a lighter type of equipment, there 
has been little incentive for the eastern machinery manufacturer 
to build a rather different type of equipment to suit a narrow and 
uncertain market on the Pacific coast. Thus far, the eastern 
Canadian manufacturer has not deemed the British Columbia 
market large enough to permit him to open a branch plant on the 
west coast for the manufacture of exclusively Pacific-coast type 
sawmill machinery. British Columbia engineering firms have 
added the manufacture of sawmill machinery to their activities, 
but they are hampered since they cannot expect to do business 
outside of the British Columbia coast. Much of the heavier sawmill 
machinery required in British Columbia has been imported from 
manufacturers in Washington and Oregon of Pacific-coast type 
sawmill machinery. The duties levied on such imports have 
tended to increase the capital investment of the British Columbia 
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logging company, sawmill and pulp mill. Such increased invest¬ 
ment is, of course, reflected in the annual depreciation charged 
against current operations. 

Forest products must be sold in world markets in competition 
with the products of several other large exporting areas. The 
duties which British Columbia forest industries have had to pay 
on imported plant equipment and supplies, and the freight charges 
for the long haul on items which the Canadian tariff caused to be 
purchased in eastern Canada have been a handicap in the securing 
and the holding of a place in such highly competitive markets as 
Australia, China, Japan, the Atlantic seaboard of North America 
and the United Kingdom. The fact that the British Columbia 
lumber industry, in competition with the industry in Washington 
and in Oregon, has at the present time a relatively strong position 
in some export markets, is not due to lower logging and milling 
costs, but to tariff schedules in certain lumber-importing countries, 
which are more favorable to the forest products of Canada than to 
those of the United States. At the present time the greater part 
of the lumber and timber shipped to British Empire countries from 
the Paciflc coast of North America is the product of British 
Columbia forests. Such, however, is not the case in exports of 
lumber to non-British Empire countries. 

The effect of foreign tariffs on British Columbia forest industries 
is extremely important, since a large proportion of the forest 
products of the province must be sold in foreign markets. Foreign 
tariff policy in recent years has led to a complete change in the 
market situation. Sales to the United States have dwindled, while 
sales to Empire countries have increased. There has been a steady 
increase in shipments of British Columbia lumber to the United 
Kingdom market. In 1915, the year of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, 108,000 thousand board feet were shipped from the Pacific 
coast (British Columbia, Washington and Oregon) to the United 
Kingdom, British Columbia supplying 35 per cent of the total. 
In 1927 shipments from the Pacific coast to the United Kingdom 
reached 180,848 thousand board feet, of which British Columbia 
supplied 20.1 per cent. Shipments in 1933 totalled 326,607 thousand 
board feet, British Columbia supplying 83 per cent. In 1935 the 
total shipped was 486,866 thousand board feet, of which British 
Columbia shipped 93 per cent. 
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THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 

The first paper mill in British Columbia, that of the British Columbia 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Limited, located on the Somass River, 
about two miles above the present site of Alberni, was a second-hand 
rag mill brought out from England, and began production in 1894. There 
appears to have been a ready market for its products, but the supply of 
raw material was an early and frequent diflSculty. The bulk of the rags 
used were imported from England, a very distant and uncertain source of 
supply. The machinery was inadequate; there was much lost time; and the 
plant finally closed in 1896.^ 

In 1901, the government of British Columbia decided to encourage the 
development of a pulp and paper industry in the Province by amending 
the Land Act to permit the placing of a temporary reserve upon certain 
timber areas for a period of two years and allowing interested pulp com¬ 
panies to select the properties desired. Leases of selected and surveyed 
land were to be granted for a term of not more than twenty-one years. 
The annual rental to be paid under these leases was placed at two cents 
per acre, and a royalty not greater than twenty-five cents per cord was 
to be charged on all pulpwood cut. Regulations concerning the size and 
operation of pulp mills erected appurtenant to leases granted were also 
provided for under this legislation.^ Several companies were immediately 
formed and areas placed under temporary reserve. Four companies finally 
located acreage and took out leases.^ In 1903, the government repealed the 
legislation of 1901.^ All the companies appear to have had financial diflScul- 
ties, and extensions of time in which to carry out obligations to build 
pulp mills were made repeatedly by the government. No leases are now 
held by the original holders, all rights having been sold to other interests 

1. J. A. Lundie, “British Columbia’s First Paper Mill,” Pulp and Paper of 
Canada, December, 1932, p. 474. 

2. British Columbia Statutes 1901, c. 30, s. 6, amending sec. 41 of Land Act. 

3. These were: 

Oriental Power and Pulp Company, Limited 84,180 acres 

Quatsino Power and Pulp Company, Limited 55,669 “ 

Canadian Industrial Company, Limited 134,551 “ 

Bella Coola Development Company 79,999 “ 

354,399 acres 

4. The existing companies had contracted to produce over 80,000 tons per year. 
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which apparently had greater access to capital. The companies themselves 
are now oflF the register. 

In September, 1909, the Canadian Pacific Sulphite Company, Limited, 
an English company, capitalized at £107,000, began making sulphite 
at Swanson Bay. Shortly after starting production, the company reorganized 
as the Swanson Bay Forests, Wood Pulp and Lumber Company, Limited, 
capitalized at $1,500,000. The operation was not successful and soon closed 
down. In November, 1916, the properties were sold to the Empire Pulp 
and Paper Mills, Limited, a Whalen enterprise, and, in 1917, became a 
unit of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited. 

The second plant to produce pulp in 1909 was built at Port Mellon, 
Howe Sound, by the Rainy River Pulp and Paper Company, a Delaware 
corporation capitalized at $1,000,000. The mill was operated for a 
short time, and several reorganizations of the owning company have 
taken place. The properties are now owned by the Vancouver Kraft Mills, 
Limited, in which the Columbia River Paper Mills of Portland, Oregon, 
hold a controlling interest. Early in 1937 the plant was reopened, and 
operated intermittently for a few months, but is now closed indefinitely. 

Three plants began production about 1912, the British Columbia 
Sulphite Fibre Company, Limited, at Mill Creek, the Powell River Paper 
Company, Limited, at Powell River, both located not far from Vancouver, 
and the Ocean Falls Company, Limited, at Ocean Falls, midway between 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 

The plant of the British Columbia Sulphite Fibre Company, Limited, 
at Mill Creek on Howe Sound, was a steady producer of sulphite pulp for 
five years. It then became part of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, with an authorized capital of $10,102,500. The latter also took 
over the sulphite mill at Swanson Bay of the Empire Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Limited, and the properties at Quatsino Sound of the Colonial 
Lumber and Paper Mills, Limited, successor to the above-mentioned 
Quatsino Power and Pulp Company, Limited. While no little money had 
been spent on the Quatsino Sound mill, it does not appear to have produced 
pulp until August, 1918, after it had been purchased by the Whalen 
interests. James Whalen, of Port Arthur, was the first president of the 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, and eastern Canadian capitalists 
were large shareholders. Despite a period of comparatively high prices 
which occurred shortly after the formation of the company, profits were 
not large, and in August, 1920, there was a change in management. Financial 
and market troubles continued, and in the two years preceding February 28, 
1923, the company showed a loss, before making provision for depreciation, 
of approximately $2,500,000. The collapse of the Japanese market, after 
the earthquake in the summer of 1923, was a further setback, and, in 
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September, 1923, a receiver was appointed on application of the trustees 
for the bondholders. It was feared that this last Canadian-owned pulp 
and paper plant in British Columbia would follow the Ocean Falls Company, 
Limited, which had reorganized in 1914 and been acquired by American 
interests for a comparatively small figure. However, the eastern Canadian 
bondholders were successful in securing financial backing, and a group 
representing them bought in the properties at the judicial sale held late 
in 1925. The new company was incorporated under the name of the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, the capital stock being 
divided into 150,000 no-par-value ordinary shares and 10,000 preference 
shares of $100 par value. The paid-up capital is reported at the present 
time as $3,556,200, of which $3,000,000 is common stock and $500,000 
preference. Approximately one half of the preference shares are held in 
British Columbia, but almost none of the common shares are owned by 
British Columbians. The common stock is believed to be controlled in 
eastern Canada. The company does not -operate a paper mill, and confines 
its activities to the manufacture of chemical pulp for domestic and export 
markets. 

The newsprint plant at Powell River also began production in 1912 
and is the only one of the early operations to continue production to 
date under the original management. Construction of the first unit was 
started in 1910 under the name of the Powell River Paper Company, 
Limited, capitalized at $1,000,000. Pulp leases, covering 134,551 acres, were 
taken over from the Canadian Industrial Company, Limited, another of 
the four companies which leased under the 1901 legislation. A site at the 
outlet of the Powell River on Malaspina Strait, about eighty miles north 
of Vancouver, was selected. The principal shareholders were Dr. Dwight 
Brooks, Michael J. Scanlon, and Anson Brooks, Minneapolis lumbermen 
who, as the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company and the Brooks-Scanlon- 
O’Brien Company, Limited, had in 1908 opened up and logged their 
Stillwater tract in the near-by Gordon Pasha watershed, the site of one of 
the finest stands of Douglas fir in British Columbia. While logging this 
area the Brooks-Scanlon people saw the paper-mill possibilities at Powell 
River. In July, 1911, the Powell River Company, Limited, capitalized at 
$4,000,000, succeeded the Powell River Paper Company, Limited. The 
authorized capital of the new company was increased to $5,000,000 in 
February, 1913, and to $10,000,000 in July, 1925. Members of the Brooks 
and Scanlon families, and companies owned by them, still hold large 
blocks of both the common and preference stock, although it is not known 
if they still own control. They continue actively to direct the operations 
of the company. 

The company’s first two machines were 150 and 156-inch machines 
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running at 650 feet a minute, and had a combined capacity of 115 tons of 
newsprint per day. In 1914 two more were installed, and this increased the 
daily capacity of the plant to 250 tons. The installation of two 234-inch 
machines in 1926 brought capacity over 500 tons per day. Machine 
No. 7, a 226-inch Dominion Engineering Works machine running at 1,400 
feet a minute, started production in December, 1930. Provision was made 
for No. 8 when building the unit housing Machine No. 7, and the com¬ 
pletion of the addition now being planned will bring the per diem capacity 
of the plant to 1,000 tons of newsprint. 

The power situation at the Powell River operation has been unusually 
favorable. Powell Lake, the source of the mill’s power, extends almost to 
salt water, and the two penstocks of the original installation were only 
1,600 feet long. Powell Lake has been developed to its capacity of 50,000 
horsepower, and the company is at present developing the power on Lois 
River, where 44,000 horsepower is estimated to be available. Newsprint 
is the mill’s only product, and all the mechanical and sulphite pulp required 
in the paper mill is manufactured at Powell River. 

The leases granted to the Bella Coola Development Company were 
taken over by the Ocean Falls Company, Limited, organized in 1909 with 
an authorized capital of $6,000,000. Though Lester W. David and his 
associates, of Seattle, promoted and managed the enterprise, the greater 
part of the shares and debentures were taken by English capitalists. The 
company operated a large sawmill, shingle mill, and a groundwood pulp 
mill; but difficulty in marketing mechanical pulp developed quite early, 
and in March, 1913, a receiver for the bondholders took possession. The 
following year, a small group of San Francisco capitalists stepped in with 
a proposal to finance a paper mill to be operated in conjunction with the 
present pulp plant at Ocean Falls. The bondholders’ committee accepted, 
and in November, 1914, a new company. Pacific Mills, Limited, capitalized 
at $9,500,000, was formed to take over the properties of the Ocean Falls 
Company, Limited. Control in the new company was taken by the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company of San Francisco, with 62,495 ordinary and 
3,000 preference shares. No increases in capitalization have taken place, 
and the Crown Willamette Paper Company still owns the block originally 
allotted to it. The construction of a paper mill and chemical pulp plant 
began immediately after the formation of this company, and by the end of 
1916 the plant was running again, producing newsprint and kraft paper. 
In 1927 a small converting plant was built at Ocean Falls to manufacture 
part of the company’s paper into wrapping paper rolls, napkins, towels 
and toilet-paper rolls. Later on, waxed papers were added. The demand 
for these products increased, and in the summer of 1930 a larger converting 
plant was opened in Vancouver, where all the converting operations of the 
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company are now concentrated. Several lines have been added and the 
products include: plain and creped tissues, flat and folded creped napkins, 
roll and folded creped towels, dry and oiled plain and printed fruit wrappers, 
printed wrapping papers in sheets and rolls, plain and printed waxed 
papers in sheets and rolls. In the spring of 1933, the Pacific Mills, Limited, 
started a new unit, a fibreboard container plant, which is expected to 
supply the needs for containers of British Columbia’s fruit, fish, and 
vegetable canners. The blanks of these containers are manufactured at 
the Ocean Falls plant, and transferred to Vancouver for completion. 

The New Westminster Paper Company, Limited, located on the North 
Arm of the Fraser River, started as the Westminster Paper Mills, Limited, 
incorporated at $250,000, in April, 1922. The company began production 
in the following year, shipping its first car of tissue paper to Winnipeg in 
1923. In July, 1929, the plant was destroyed by fire. The company was 
subsequently reorganized as the New Westminster Paper Company, 
Limited, and a new and larger plant was built to replace the old mill. 
The greater part of the stock of the original company had been held in 
the eastern United States. The majority of the stock of the present concern 
is held in western Canada. The mill’s pulp requirements are purchased, 
the company confining itself to the manufacture of paper, from which it 
makes a variety of lines of tissue rolls, napkins, and plain and waxed 
wrappers. 

The Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Limited, started production 
in Victoria in 1918. It had originally located in Sidney, British Columbia, 
but moved to Victoria when further development of the old plant became 
impossible. Roofing paper, building paper, and composition shingles are 
its principal products. Insulating board has recently been added. At first 
the company purchased all its woodpulp requirements, but in 1927 a 
grinder and wet machine for the manufacture of groundwood was installed. 
Rags and chemical pulp are purchased in the open market. 

The mill at Beaver Cove, near Alert Bay, was built in 1919 by the 
Beaver Cove Lumber and Pulp Company, Limited. It started pulp produc¬ 
tion in December, 1919, but operated for hardly a year and in 1926 was 
taken over by the Canadian Forest Products, Limited, a holding company 
capitalized at $4,000,000 and controlled by the International Harvester 
Company of Chicago. While there have been rumors of impending develop¬ 
ment of the properties, nothing has been done to date (1938). Necessary 
carrying charges are being met by advances from the International 
Harvester Company. 

While there have been many attempts to promote pulp or paper mills in 
the interior of the province, the industry remains confined to the coast, 
as timber is more plentiful and concentrated, and export shipping facil- 
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ities are of the best. The greater part of the pulp production is in mechanical 
pulp, the chief constituent of newsprint. Approximately 90 per cent of 
the paper tonnage is newsprint. 

Unlike the situation in eastern Canada, the woods used by British 
Columbia pulp mills are not widely used for lumber. In eastern Canada 
the chief species used in sawmills and pulp-mills is spruce, whereas in 
British Columbia the chief pulp species is western hemlock. In eastern 
Canada the pulpwood logs are invariably those of smaller size, too small 
for lumber. In British Columbia the distinction between saw-logs and 
pulp logs is more likely to be based on species than on size. 

The amount of the investment has more than doubled, as has, also, 
the tonnage of pulp and paper produced in the period from 1917 to 1936 
(Table 28). The average value per ton of the paper fluctuated from $55.17 
in 1917 to $93.05 in 1920 and to $33.87 in 1933. 

The industry was responsible for approximately one tenth of the total 
value of British Columbia forest production in 1915, and about one fourth 
in 1934 (Table 29). The proportions of the timber cut used in the manu¬ 
facture of lumber, pulp, and shingles is shown in Table 30. In 1934 the 
pulp plants used approximately 14 per cent of the logs consumed in or 
exported from the province. 

Consumption is concentrated in the three species, western hemlock, 
spruce, and balsam (Table 30), all of which are used in making mechanical, 
sulphite, and sulphate or kraft pulp. Some cedar and Douglas flr is also 
used in making kraft pulp. Nearly all the hemlock used in the pulp industry 
in Canada is produced in British Columbia. Spruce and balsam are almost 
the only woods used in eastern Canada. The western hemlock native to the 
Pacific coast is a wood much superior to the hemlock found in eastern 
Canada, and makes a pulp of good quality, quite satisfactory for cheaper 
papers. Moreover, the price of hemlock logs compared with that usually 
obtained for Sitka spruce, the only spruce in commercial quantities on the 
coast, is a stimulus to the use of hemlock. Much of the western hemlock is 
bought on the open log market, and, since it is commonly associated with 
Douglas fir and western red cedar in most of the coast timber stands, it is 
considered as a by-product species to be sold for what it will bring as a 
support to Douglas-fir logging operations. The comparatively low-carrying 
charges on the pulp leases held by the pulp mills is also an encouragement 
to buy more timber, under what is known as a “pulp-sale,” or to buy logs 
in the open market.® The small proportion of the pulp-mill consumption 
cut on the mills’ own limits is shown in Table 31. This is in contrast with 
other parts of Canada, notwithstanding the large sales by farmers of 
peeled wood to eastern mills. 

5. See p. 321. 



TABLE 28 

Principal Statistics, Pulp and Paper Industry of British Columbia, 1917-1936 


Investment 


Year 

Pulp 

Plants 

Pulp and 
paper 

Paper 

Land, 

buildings and 
equipment 

Materials, 

supplies, 

products 

Cash and 
operating 
accounts 

Total 

Number 

of 

employees 

Total 

salaries and 
wages 

Value of 
pulpwood 
used 

Number of 
tons 
paper 
produced* 

Value of 
paper 

production^ 

1917 

4 

2 


18,468,382 

3,174,537 

941,733 

22,584,652 

2,917 

3,383,965 

968,763 

79,004 

4,358,918 

1918 

4 

2 


36,416,870 

4,271,679 

2,017,439 

42,705,988 

3,081 

4,114,231 

2,434,897 

122,516 

8,821,215 

1919t 

3 

2 


36,790,442 

4,168,911 

2,256,774 

43,216,127 

2,687 

4,117,654 

2,789,697 

135,310 

9,354,728 

1920§ 

4 

2 


29,512,868 

5,024,692 

2,244,470 

36,782,030 

3,015 

5,617,123 

4,790,020 

147,289 

13,706,299 

1921|| 

4 

2 


31,831,320 

4,576,388 

2,745,113 

39,152,821 

1,823 

3,205,429 

3,482,007 

98,001 

8,436,169 

192211 

3 

2 


26,157,816 

4,294,554 

2,011,595 

32,763,965 

2,325 

3,578,510 

3,199,583 

130,600 

9,469,551 

1923** 

3 

2 

2 

27,351,667 

5,SS6,S57 

1,357,768 

34,095,792 

2,730 

4,480,262 

3,456,898 

155,373 

11,465,602 

1924tt 

2 

2 

2 

33,254,836 

5,886,572 

1,970,062 

41,111,470 

2,554 

4,217,915 

2,996,423 

150,460 

10,967,207 

1925 

2 

2 

2 

33,328,003 

4,507,704 

1,832,983 

39,668,690 

2,411 

4,436,549 

3,035,930 

162,476 

11,261,518 

1926H 

2 

2 

2 

47,374,993 

5,298,044 

3,118,811 

55,792,848 

3,055 

5,309,476 

3,327,240 

194,096 

12,727,012 

1927IIII 

3 

3 

1 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 

19281111 

2 

3 

1 

39,783,801 

4,697,187 

2,850,120 

47,331,108 

2,855 

4,432,572 

3,907,755 

254,375 

14,940,462 

1929 

2 

3 

1 

38,924,168 

5,013,734 

3,652,824 

47,590,726 

3,077 

5,068,733 

3,033,673 

229,724 

13,226,274 

1930 

2 

3 

1 

45,041,923 

5,236,858 

3,127,217 

53,405,998 

2,959 

4,945,001 

3,242,284 

252,730 

14,134,251 

1931 

2 

3 

1 

43,783,464 

4,285,408 

4,188,033 

52,256,905 

2,553 

4,005,088 

2,923,449 

244,397 

12,182,112 

1932 

2 

3 

1 

45,058,460 

3,058,148 

3,984,229 

51,102,837 

2,330 

3,015,228 

2,426,210 

228,075 

9,626,383 

1933 

2 

3 

1 

44,107,606 

2,627,427 

4,103,447 

50,838,480 

2,417 

2,958,363 

2,368,363 

262,301 

8,885,395 

1934 

2 

3 

1 

42,668,367 

3,162,260 

4,312,248 

50,142,875 

2,566 

3,538,509 

2,683,707 

299,502 

10,347,123 

1935 

2 

3 

1 

41,031,551 

3,663,254 

2,222,728 

46,917,533 

2,716 

3,785,589 

2,707,412 

299,816 

10,708,145 

1936 

2 

3 

1 

41,111,924 

3,297,360 

6,639,225 

46,048,509 

2,932 

4,083,308 

2,902,893 

320,555 

11,807,830 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry^ The Pulp and Paper Industry. 

* Does not include the tonnage of any paper products made by paper mills which are reported by value only. 

t Values of all paper and paper products manufactured by pulp and paper, and paper mills. 

I Sulphate mill at Port Mellon of Rainy River Pulp and Paper Company not reported operating in 1919. 

§ Sulphate mill at Beaver Cove of Beaver Cove Lumber and Pulp Company, Limited, first reported in 1920. 

II Sulphate mill at Beaver Cove of Beaver Cove Lumber and Pulp Company, Limited, not reported operating in 1921 or 1922. Sulphate mill at 
Port Mellon of Western Canada Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, reported in 1921. This is the former Rainy River Pulp and Paper Company 
plant. 

1[ Sulphate mill at Port Mellon of Western Canada Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, not reported operating in 1922. 

** Westminster Paper Mills, Limited, New Westminster, reported for first time in 1923. Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Limited, Victoria, 
reported for first time in 1923. 

tt Whalen Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, plant at Swanson Bay not reported operating in 1924. 

it Coating mill at New Westminster of Canadian Scottish Paper Company, Limited, first reported in 1926. 

III! Sulphate plant at Port Mellon reported in 1927 as Vancouver Kraft Mills, Limited, plant. In 1927 Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Limited, 
plant reported as pulp and paper plant. Coating mill at New Westminster of Canadian Scottish Paper Company, Limited, not reported operating 
in 1927. 

§§ In 1927 the Pine Falls, Manitoba, plant of Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, is included with the pulp and paper mills of 
British Columbia, to avoid disclosing data referring to the only mill in Manitoba. The values given, therefore, are not shown here. 
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TABLE 29 


Value of Sawmill and Pulp and Paper Mill Production, British Columbia, 1915-1937 (in Dollars) 


Year 

Lumber 

Shingles 

Boxes 

Pulp 

and Paper 

Logs 

Exported 

Pulpwood 

Exported^ 

Total Value 
Forest 
Products^ 

1915 

15,500,000 

3,500,000 

750,000 

3,200,000 

X 


29,150,000 

1916 

21,075,000 

4,500,000 

1,833,000 

3,520,000 

t 

t 

35,528,000 

1917 

28,225,000 

6,900,000 

1,611,880 

6,835,034 

1 

X 

48,300,469 

1918 

26,219,697 

5,805,417 

1,845,195 

10,517,250 

148,808 

X 

54,162,523 

1919 

31,000,000 

12,801,564 

2,142,000 

12,554,251 

991,365 

X 

70,285,094 

1920 

46,952,500 

12,081,476 

2,650,000 

21,611,681 

615,732 

X 

92,628,807 

1921 

33,533,000 

7,032,000 

2,000,000 

13,500,000 

1,648,000 

X 

64,970,000 

1922 

26,400,000 

9,750,000 

1,726,000 

12,590,000 

2,939,000 

X 

59,477,000 

1923 

47,600,000 

9,869,000 

2,072,000 

15,018,000 

4,200,000 

X 

86,674,000 

1924 

41,800,000 

10,000,000 

2,272,000 

13,938,000 

4,300,000 

X 

80,702,000 

1925 

41,350,000 

10,000,000 

2,200,000 

14,466,000 

3,870,000 

148,000 

81,941,000 

1926 

42,516,000 

10,500,000 

3,000,000 

16,315,000 

3,170,000 

75,000 

84,802,000 

1927 

40,487,000 

6,800,000 

1,707,000 

18,505,000 

4,561,000 

52,000 

83,087,000 

1928 

48,346,000 

10,000,000 

2,501,000 

16,755,000 

3,580,000 

115,000 

93,787,000 

1929 

50,140,000 

8,300,000 

2,437,000 

14,400,000 

4,124,000 

50,000 

93,301,000 

1930 

32,773,000 

4,161,000 

2,287,000 

16,520,000 

2,492,000 

42,000 

69,737,000 

1931 

16,738,000 

2,721,000 

1,315,000 

13,508,000 

2,370,000 

43,000 

44,447,000 

1932 

13,349,000 

2,805,000 

1,100,000 

11,156,000 

1,730,000 

28,000 

35,157,000 

1933 

15,457,000 

4,500,000 

1,313,000 

10,852,000 

2,228,000 

55,000 

39,155,000 

1934 

20,377,000 

4,375,000 

1,632,000 

12,373,000 

1,931,000 

46,000 

45,461,000 

1935 

24,094,000 

8,750,000 

1,720,000 

12,414,000 

2,820,000 

23,000 

56,941,000 

1936 

36,160,000 

7,800,000 

1,629,000 

14,950,000 

2,646,000 

11,000 

72,010,000 

1937 

40,638,000 

6,875,000 

2,122,000 

17,214,000 

3,782,000 

5,000 

80,872,000 


Source: British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of the F(yrest Branch, 

* Includes peeled pulpwood only. Much of the timber exported as logs is used in the manufacture of pulp in the importing 
country. Note that these values do not agree exactly with those shown by Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
t Includes value of items not specified, 
t Not shown separately. 
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TABLE 30 

Pulpwood Consumption hy Species, British Columbia, 1909-1936 


(in cords) 


Year 

Hemlock 

Spruce Balsam fir 

Cedar 

Poplar 

Tamarack 

Douglas fir 

Others 

Total 

1909 


1,200 




116* 

1,316§ 

1910 


440 






440 

1911 

t 

t t 






150 

1912 

t 

t t 






35,067 

1913 

t 

t t 






84,173 

1914 

39,772 

21,637 18,604 






80,013 

1915 

53,009 

34,526 3,000 






90,535 

1916 

65,529 

33,433 8,571 


1,464 




108,997 

1917 

60,702 

66,925 

1,038 

368 

5,786 



134,814 

1918 

81,912 

104,258 30,227 


2,377 




218,774 

1919 

112,664 

117,747 9,691 


507 



9,749* 

250,358 

1920 

159,513 

99,772 17,777 


561 



17,994* 

295,617 

1921 

114,037 

75,451 33,114 

1,274 

364 


1,000 


225,240 

1922 

155,487 

70,136 35,843 

11,510 

454 


1,219 


274,649 

1923 

143,261 

71,059 40,907 

11,099 

189 


1,667 


268,182 

1924 

116,217 

48,787 82,360 

15,269 

93 


3,315 


266,041 

1925 

153,765 

73,678 43,934 

17,626 

360 


3,509 


292,862 

1926 

177,327 

91,170 43,854 

21,553 

283 




334,187 

1927 

t 

t t 

t 




% 


1928 

188,999 

163,695 


97 



30,217* 

383,008 

1929 

182,722 

137,278 


133 



32,311* 

352,444 

1930 

202,355 

155,058 


71 



15,913* 

373,397 

1931 

209,713 

142,017 


28 



11,930* 

363,688 

1932 

155,137 

136,825 





12,223* 

304,185 

1933 

198,130 

167,373 


2 



9,945* 

375,450 

1934 

243,392 

176,969 


53 



7,873* 

428,287 

1935 

257,414 

153,039 


7 



10,933* 

421,393 

1936 

266,225 

173,171 


9 



12,738* 

452,143 


Source; Years 1909-1916 from Canada, Department of the Interior, Bulletins of the Forestry Branch entitled Pulpwood, Years 
1917-1936 from Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, The Pulp and Paper Industry. * Includes Douglas 
fir, cedar, hardwood, chips, buttings, boomsticks, and unspecified wood. f Species not shown by provinces in years 1911-1913. 
t In 1927 the returns for the one mill in Manitoba were included with those for British Columbia. § 1 cord equals 700 feet 
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The proportions of the timber cut of the three principal pulping species 
in British Columbia, hemlock, spruce and balsam, which have been used in 
pulp mills are shown in Table 32. The difference between the timber cut and 
the pulp mill consumption does not represent exactly the amount of the 
lumber cut and the log export of the species concerned, as the log inventory 
varies greatly from one year-end to another, but it is evident that about 
one half the hemlock cut in British Columbia is used by the pulp mills. 
Approximately the same proportion of the smaller balsam cut is used by 
British Columbia pulp plants, and very much less than half the spruce cut. 

The export of peeled pulpwood and of saw-logs of the three principal 
pulping species is shown in Table 33. It is not known what percentage of 


TABLE 31 

Pulpwood Cut from Own Limits and Pulpwood Purchased and Used 
in British Columbia {cords), 1917-1935 


British Columbia 


Year 

Wood from Own Limits 

Wood Purchased 

1917 

91,278 

43,536 

1918 

139,838 

78,936 

1919 

120,202 

130,156 

1920 

184,060 

111,557 

1921 

161,121 

64,119 

1922 

152,803 

121,846 

1923 

148,460 

119,722 

1924 

136,751 

129,290 

1925 

92,832 

200,030 

1926 

125,162 

209,025 

1927 

* 

* 

1928 

141,932 

241,076 

1929 

93,620 

258,824 

1930 

54,767 

318,630 

1931 

55,770 

307,918 

1932 

76,062 

228,123 

1933 

90,701 

284,749 

1934 

68,675 

359,612 

1935 

59,818 

361,575 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 

*A11 the figures for British Columbia for the year 1927 include those issued by 
the plant at Pine Falls, Manitoba, of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, 
Limited. In subsequent years the data referring to this mill is included with Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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TABLE 32 

Timber Cut and Pulp Mill Consumption of Principal Pulping 
Species, British Columbia, 1915-1937 

{in thousand board feet) 


spruce and 

Hemlock Spruce Balsam Balsam 



Timber 

Used in 

Timber 

Used in 

Timber 

Used in 

Used in 

Year 

cut 

pulpmills 

cut 

pulpmills 

cut 

pulpmills 

pulpmills 

1915 

79,392 

37,106 

74,676 

24,168 

1,260 

2,100 


1916 

101,315 

45,870 

85,329 

23,403 

21,406 

5,999 


1917 

149,761 

42,491 

110,569 

46,847 

21,740 

* 


1918 

169,792 

57,338 

276,569 

72,980 

45,398 

21,158 


1919 

174,573 

78,864 

222,013 

82,422 

38,736 

6,783 


1920 

291,585 

111,659 

203,246 

69,840 

49,112 

12,443 


1921 

195,005 

79,825 

151,792 

52,815 

32,023 

23,179 


1922 

238,891 

108,840 

149,247 

49,095 

38,904 

25,090 


1923 

322,217 

100,282 

209,017 

49,741 

71,538 

28,634 


1924 

322,715 

81,351 

267,899 

34,150 

66,069 

57,652 


1925 

305,659 

107,635 

209,036 

51,574 

69,757 

30,753 


1926 

332,691 

124,128 

248,706 

63,819 

90,419 

30,697 


1927 

306,859 

t 

188,234 

t 

70,013 

t 


1928 

353,268 

132,299 

204,110 

X 

68,264 

X 

114,586 

1929 

394,748 

127,905 

220,827 

X 

71,980 

X 

96,094 

1930 

329,447 

141,648 

185,696 

X 

65,513 

X 

108,540 

1931 

267,283 

146,799 

123,056 

X 

45,153 

X 

99,411 

1932 

245,169 

108,595 

106,361 

X 

54,282 

X 

95,777 

1933 

238,472 

138,691 

86,715 

X 

68,203 

X 

117,161 

1934 

342,766 

170,374 

132,327 

X 

77,442 

X 

123,878 

1935 

428,685 

180,190 

125,061 

X 

88,648 

X 

107,127 

1936 

464,589 

186,358 

149,038 


79,961 

X 

121,219 

1937 

575,563 


179,887 


93,901 

X 



Source: Timber cut from British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report 
of the Forest Branch. Pulp-mills consumption from Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Census of Industry, The Pulp and Paper Industry. Consumption is reported in 
above in cords and is here shown in thousand board feet on the basis of 1 cord being 
equivalent to 700 board feet. 

*This species not reported in 1917. 

t Data for British Columbia alone not available in 1927. 

t From 1928 to date the pulp wood consumption of spruce and balsam is not 
reported separately. See column headed “Spruce and Balsam” for these years. 
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the export of these three species is ultimately used by the importing country 
in the manufacture of wood pulp, although it is undoubtedly high, at least 
as far as hemlock is concerned. The table does not note the export of 
chipped wood from British Columbia to Washington pulp mills. This 
movement started only recently, and no figures concerning its size are 
available. The wood is chipped at the sawmill, the material otherwise 
being sawmill waste. It is loaded on barges, and towed to pulp plants in 
Puget Sound. 


TABLE 33 

Export of Wood of Pulp Species, British Columbia, 1917-1936 


Logs exported from British Columbia 
Chief pulping species only^ 



exported to 

Hemlock 

Spruce 

Balsam fir 

Total.. 

Year 

United States* * * § 

Mbd.ft. 

Mbd.ft 

Mbd.ft. 

Mbd.ft.^ 


cords 

1917 

329 

5,729 

1,492 

t 

7,221 

1918 

436 

3,823 

9 

t 

3,832 

1919 

1,754 

12,405 

581 

t 

12,986 

1920 

4,338 

2,884 

460 

t 

3,344 

1921 

8,030 

12,957 

6,301 

X 

19,258 

1922 

8,772 

30,796 

7,692 

t 

38,488 

1923 

24,255 

40,777 

11,555 

t 

52,332 

1924 

31,580 

38,933 

10,940 

t 

49,873 

1925 

23,381 

28,661 

5,476 

t 

34,137 

1926 

23,620 

24,426 

2,491 

4,602 

31,519 

1927 

§ 

36,132 

4,969 

5,748 

46,849 

1928 

21,222 

30,678 

1,504 

4,172 

36,354 

1929 

23,886 

24,578 

297 

3,385 

28,260 

1930 

19,122 

23,330 

801 

8,899 

33,030 

1931 

13,059 

43,183 

667 

3,437 

47,287 

1932 

14,760 

11,546 

4,369 

2,754 

18,669 

1933 

19,906 

8,555 

631 

1,286 

10,472 

1934 

19,368 

23,363 

1,523 

2,467 

27,353 

1935 

16,804 

34,474 

2,237 

2,402 

39,113 

1936 

18,370 

52,588 

6,054 

3,443 

62,085 


Sources: (a) Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, The Pulp and 
Paper Industry, (b) British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of the 
Forest Branch. 


* This figure represents peeled pulpwood, and apparently does not include 
saw-logs. 

t The amounts here are merely the totals in the various species in question, 

t This species does not appear in the records for the years 1917-1925. 

§ Separate British Columbia figure not available in 1927. 
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TABLE 34 

Pulpwood Consumption hy Processes, British Columbia, 1909-1936 

{in cords) 


Year 

Mechanical Pulp 

Sulphite Pulp 

Sulphate Pulp and Soda Pulp 

1909 


1,200 

116 

1910 


440 


1911 


150 


1912 

15,441 

19,626 


1913 

38,535 

45,638 


1914 

32,692 

47,321 


1915 

41,111 

49,424 


1916 

48,313 

60,684 


1917 




1918 

91,588 

66,329 

15,244 

1919 

74,361 

158,572 

17,425 

1920 

88,817 

177,017 

29,783 

1921 

73,457 

141,056 

10,727 

1922 

84,688 

174,449 

15,512 

1923 

68,434 

185,524 

14,224 

1924 

93,182 

151,887 

20,972 

1925 

102,924 

165,965 

23,973 

1926 

119,321 

193,023 

21,843 

1927 




1928 

149,976 

209,448 

23,584 

1929 

128,791 

198,597 

25,056 

1930 

142,934 

211,106 

19,357 

1931 

144,712 

200,859 

18,117 

1932 

144,148 

140,364 

19,673 

1933 

156,283 

193,838 

25,329 

1934 

181,684 

222,139 

24,464 

1935 

180,987 

209,973 

30,432 

1936 

182,064 

222,529 

47,550 


Sources: Years 1909-1910 and 1914-1916 from Canada, Department of the 
Interior, Forestry Branch Bulletins entitled Pulpwood. Years 1911-1913 from 
Canada Department of Trade and Commerce Canada Year Booh. 1917-1936 from 
Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry, The Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 
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Rather better than half the pulpwood consumed in British Columbia is 
used in the manufacture of sulphite pulp (Table 34). Practically all the 
groundwood manufactured is used by the company in its own paper plants 
and the pulp export is almost entirely confined to sulphite. The chemical 
process uses approximately twice as much wood per ton of pulp manu¬ 
factured as is consumed by the mechanical process. Hence, while the produc¬ 
tion of ground wood pulp (Table 35) is considerably greater than the total 
production of sulphite fibre and sulphate or kraft fibre, the amount of 
pulp wood used in the mechanical process is much less than that used in 
the chemical processes. 

The very high percentage of newsprint in the total British Columbia 
paper production is shown in Table 36. The newsprint tonnage shown 
does not include newsprint roll wrappers. “Other paper” includes kraft 
and other wrapping, plain, waxed, oiled, and crepe tissue, building and 
roofing paper, and fibreboard. 


TABLE 35 

Pulp Production in British Columbia, 1917-1937 
{short tons) 


Year 

Groundwood Pulp 

Sulphite Fibre 

Sulphate Fibre 

1917 

65,620 

43,644 

2,863 

1918 

91,145 

66,054 

12,188 

1919 

99,769 

80,047 

9,473 

1920 

108,665 

92,299 

16,380 

1921 

89,725 

68,502 

6,519 

1922 

100,759 

86,894 

9,674 

1923 

107,266 

99,878 

9,932 

1924 

112,001 

89,839 

14,403 

1925 

121,363 

92,514 

16,856 

1926 

136,123 

108,381 

15,000 

1927 

163,548 

119,005 

13,700 

1928 

170,005 

120,413 

15,050 

1929 

151,066 

112,925 

15,647 

1930 

172,539 

130,462 

13,055 

1931 

170,432 

124,521 

11,744 

1932 

161,502 

85,419 

10,889 

1933 

185,451 

122,265 

15,715 

1934 

209,359 

130,176 

15,630 

1935 

209,257 

121,251 

18,783 

1936 

219,830 

137,546 

30,892 

1937 

215,072 

136,424 

42,809 


Source: British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of the Forest 
Branch, 

C.F.—23 
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All British Columbia’s pulp and paper mills are located on tidewater, 
and almost all of them are inaccessible by rail or road, only two of the 
smaller mills, the New Westminster Paper Company, Limited, and the 
Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Limited, having rail connection. 
All the wood supplies of the industry must be delivered by water and all 
the production must go out by water. Much of the output of the British 
Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, the Pacific Mills, Limited, 
and the Powell River Company, Limited, is shipped direct by deep-sea 
freighters which call regularly at the ocean docks of the mills. Storage 
sheds are located on the wharves, and handling charges are reduced to a 
minimum. There is a certain amount of transhipment, at Vancouver, to 
the regular passenger vessels sailing to the Orient and the Antipodes; and 
one company maintains a fleet of covered barges for the moving of paper 
from the mill to the ship’s side at Vancouver, for the furtherance by rail 
of shipments which are billed to interior points in Canada or the United 
States. 


TABLE 36 

Paper Production in British Columbia, 1917-1937 


{in short tons) 


Year 

Newsprint 

Wrapper and 
Other Paper 

1917 

75,833 

3,170 

1918 

112,206 

8,277 

1919 

123,607 

7,202 

1920 

136,832 

9,792 

1921 

110,176 

6,934 

1922 

124,639 

7,945 

1923 

142,928 

7,709 

1924 

136,281 

9,653 

1925 

148,201 

99,261 

1926 

176,924 

10,389 

1927 

214,010 

13,745 

1928 

225,477 

15,960 

1929 

201,009 

19,492 

1930 

224,928 

20,446 

1931 

217,562 

17,709 

1932 

205,050 

24,051 

1933 

237,107 

23,492 

1934 

267,406 

26,777 

1935 

262,123 

33,287 

1936 

276,710 

41,443 

1937 

264,136 

53,026 


Source: British Columbia Department of Lands, Annual Report of Forest Branch, 
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From the beginning the industry has depended greatly upon export 
markets, the output of sulphite pulp or newsprint being in excess of the 
domestic requirements. Exports at first were confined to the markets in the 
Pacific Basin, but the opening of the Panama Canal gave access to what is 
now its largest single newsprint market, the territory contiguous to the 
Gulf Ports of the United States. 

The United States and the Orient are the principal customers for pulp 
and paper (Table 37). The small number of shippers precludes the showing 
of pulp and paper shipments separately. The greater part of the export to 
the United States, however, is newsprint, and the chief markets are the 
Pacific coast and Gulf states. The greater part of the export to Japan is 
pulp, much of it of the higher grades for rayon manufacture. Newsprint 
and kraft wrapping are shipped to Canadian points. Sulphite pulp is 
shipped to the New Westminster Paper Company, Limited, and the 
Sidney Roofing and Paper Company, Limited, by the Powell River Com¬ 
pany, Limited, and British Columbia Pulp and Paper Company, Limited. 
The British Columbia and prairie markets also use a variety of waxed, 
plain, and oiled wrappers in the food industries. Australia and New Zealand 
are customers for a variety of paper products, including newsprint, kraft 
wrapping, building paper, and fruit wrappers. 



TABLE 37 


Pulp and Paper Shipments from All British Columbia Ports, 1925-1937 


{in short tons) 


Destination 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Argentina 

Other South Ameri¬ 

♦ 

10,256 

* 

34,045 

♦ 

609 

* 

19,752 

28,604 

3,985 




can countries 
Central and South 








6,404 

12,693 

7,314 

2,867 


2,628 

America 

11,000 


9,437 

1,667 

2,130 

16,503 

22,637 







Australia 

2,115 

13,950 

18,226 

14,550 

21,480 

15,940 

11,835 

15,314 

14,685 

26,053 

26,026 

42,876 

18,810 

Canada 

Eastern Canada 


41,823 




4,339 

4,457 

3,820 

4,620 

24,800 

27,677 

29,614 

29,210 

China 

| 25,884 


80 

35 

1,870 

2,620 

489 

16,105 

24,494 

40,062 

3,281 

5,084 

1,651 

Japan 


53,244 

57,230 

45,526 

54,865 

78,631 

59,959 

100,257 

93,212 

155,530 

131,795 

83,764 

Europe (continent) 







1,918 

246 

2,027 

5,339 

2,958 

245 

123 

United Kingdom 





1,728 

621 

7,129 

486 

347 

6,953 

4,164 

3,698 

16,498 

United States 

157,233 

158,917 

152,002 

172,017 

156,788 

174,017 

157,943 

130,771 

117,733 

128,224 

123,343 

175,861 

205,981 

India and East Indies 







316 

273 

1,601 

1,339 

493 



West Indies 







130 

203 

813 

588 




New Zealand 

11,890 

10,560 

8,702 

20,548 

9,525 

9,214 

5,363 

4,251 

4,254 

2,845 

3,206 

5,289 

2,331 

Other 



1,980 

1,119 

277 

90 

12 

9 

543 

4,345 

1,538 

2,926 

11,892 

Total 

208,122 

235,506 

243,671 

301,211 

239,324 

278,818 

290,860 

257,593 

314,671 

345,059 

351,083 

397,388 

372,888 


Source: Annual Report, Vancouver Merchants' Exchange, 
* Included in total for Central and South America. 
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THE CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN FOREST 
INDUSTRIES 

It is extremely difficult to estimate with accuracy the amount of capital 
invested in the forest industries of British Columbia because of the lack 
of complete pertinent data. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes 
annually an estimate of the value of the capital equipment used in plants 
which are in actual operation, but since capital invested in plants which 
may be temporarily closed is not included, the total capital investment in 
the industry is not shown.^ Further, there is no indication of the source 
from which this capital has been obtained, whether within Canada or 
elsewhere. Provincial legislation, however, affecting the companies operating 
in British Columbia calls for reports regarding their capital structure 
which are available to the public and from which more detailed information 
can be obtained. These reports show the capital authorized and the capital 
issued, and thus give information as to the original investment in a par¬ 
ticular plant or plants by a company and as to the source of the capital, 
whether Canadian, British or United States. In the case of foreign com¬ 
panies operating not only in British Columbia but elsewhere, it is not 
possible to segregate the amount of the total capital of the company invested 
in British Columbia. Moreover, many companies which commenced 
operations with a small capital have increased it considerably either by 
reinvesting profits, or by levies on shareholders, or by borrowing in various 
ways, with the result that in several companies the present value of the 
assets is many times the original investment. 

Table 39 shows the number of timber, logging, sawmill, and shingle- 
mill companies incorporated in British Columbia, or licensed or registered 
in British Columbia, in the calendar years 1896 to 1937 inclusive, together 
with their total authorized capital. The authorized capital is that shown at 
the time of incorporation or registration and does not include subsequent 
increases. The table (2) does not include companies whose activities are 
confined solely to the distribution of forest products or to the manufacture 
of veneer, box shooks, or sash and doors, although m4ny of the companies 
included do manufacture veneer, shooks, et cetera, as part of their larger 
activities. It has not been possible to segregate these secondary activities 
from the main business, and they are included in the totals, but this 
inclusion does not materially affect the value of the table in indicating the 
original source of control. 

1. See Table 38. 
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TABLE 38 


Sawmills Operating, Employees, Salaries and Wages, and Capital Investment, 1908-1936 


Capital invested^ 




Employees 

Salaries and wages paid 

Land, 

buildings, 

equipment 

Materials, 

supplies, 

and 

products 

Cash and 
operating 
accounts 

Total investment 
British 
Columbia 



Operating 

sawmills 

British 

Columbia 

Canada 

British 

Columbia 

Canada 

Canada 

Year 

number* 

number 

number 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1917 

251 

9,887 

32,078 

8,679,483 

24,582,451 

17,828,138t 

7,700,707 

8,410,607 

33,939,452 

125,163,674 

1918 

201 

10,417 

33,917 

10,812,162 

29,884,676 

16,234,726t 

10,911,316 

9,403,544 

36,549,586 

145,638,218 

1919 

258 

10,995 

39,121 

12,485,237 

35,493,665 

17,873,015^ 

9,696,305 

12,819,787 

40,389,107 

186,504,858 

1920 

313 

12,537 

41,158 

17,054,327 

44,728,675 

26,175,051 

12,837,147 

11,907,031 

50,919,229 

199,651,576 

1921 

245 

9,569 

30,336 

10,206,836 

26,707,689 

26,174,508 

8,995,211 

9,375,642 

44,545,361 

186,019,994 

1922 

205 

10,203 

31,891 

11,169,570 

27,621,691 

23,162,747 

9,046,233 

10,655,860 

42,864,840 

162,835,219 

1923 

237 

12,419 

35,070 

14,763,688 

33,490,504 

25,717,328 

10,440,513 

9,893,555 

46,051,396 

155,638,059 

1924 

299 

12,915 

35,494 

15,614,863 

34,783,780 

39,548,185 

12,069,775 

8,958,916 

60,576,876 

177,480,064 

1925 

314 

13,917 

35,457 

15,938,079 

34,097,006 

53,450,084 

14,503,547 

11,032,256 

78,985,887 

204,134,003 

1926 

315 

14,722 

35,078 

17,847,708 

34,925,391 

39,910,312 

14,049,647 

8,887,288 

62,847,247 

175,186,704 

1927 

301 

14,748 

44,598 

17,619,649 

34,421,544 

37,835,103 

11,676,082 

6,744,854 

56,286,039 

169,378,939 

1928 

314 

15,005 

44,862 

18,281,163 

34,721,520 

38,345,951 

11,694,410 

7,573,566 

57,613,927 

175,729,448 

1929 

371 

15,430 

46,466 

18,605,076 

36,157,355 

35,678,790 

12,863,455 

8,182,237 

56,724,482 

181,586,699 

1930 

301 

11,737 

43,457 

13,134,242 

28,512,901 

32,016,407 

11,232,384 

5,802,979 

49,051,770 

181,116,933 

1931 

238 

8,016 

22,361 

7,635,268 

16,409,674 

27,028,891 

7,731,538 

5,177,005 

39,937,434 

121,336,176 

1932 

220 

6,490 

18,285 

5,307,281 

10,761,090 

22,391,840 

5,086,667 

4,356,981 

31,835,488 

80,796,425 

1933 

235 

7,398 

17,779 

5,954,842 

10,040,165 

24,203,186 

6,565,576 

5,264,795 

36,033,557 

74,304,090 

1934 

273 

9,112 

22,605 

8,277,111 

14,118,200 

22,613,078 

5,628,803 

5,456,999 

33,692,880 

71,649,186 

1935 

257 

10,788 

25,727 

10,723,066 

17,711,657 

23,962,954 

6,351,596 

6,422,620 

36,737,170 

75,973,627 

1936 

245 

12,201 

28,760 

10,350,883 

21,357,028 

23,356,687 

7,997,319 

6,526,814 

37,860,820 

78,294,341 


Source: Canada, Department of the Interior, Forestry Branch, Forest Products oj Canada^ 1908-1914 inclusive. Canada, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Census of Industry, Lumber Industry, 1915-1935 inclusive. 


* 1908, 143; 1909, 172; 1910, 222; 1911, 261; 1912, 176; 1913, 159; 1914, 172; 1915, 238. 

fRepresents investment in the “mill” division of the industry. Many firms operate logging camps and mills, but wherever possible the figures 
covering woods operations have been subtracted from the total. 

t Capital invested in logging camps and equipment in years 1917, $7,909,267; 1918, $5,858,802; 1919, $18,951,933, not included. 
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TABLE 39 

Timber, Logging, Sawmill and Shingle Mill Companies 
Incorporated, Licensed or Registered, in 1896-1937 


Companies incorporated Extra-provincial companies licensed 



in 

British Columbia 

or registered in 

British Columbia 

Year 



British 


Other 



Authorized 

Authorized 


Authorized 


No. 

capital (dollars) 

No. capital (pounds) 

No. 

capital (dollars) 

1907 

74 

11,915,000 

1 175,000 

15 

3,337,000 

1908 

51 

9,650,000 


7 

3,150,000 

1909 

57 

14,231,000 


7 

2,050,000 

1910 

37 

22,170,000 


8 

27,050,000 

1911 

38 

22,520,000 

1 400,000 

15 

44,175,000 

1912 

37 

3,610,000 

2 950,000 

10 

1,945,000 

1913 

33 

2,545,000 


11 

5,275,000 

1914 

21 

1,015,000 


6 

2,450,000 

1915 

27 

2,320,000 


4 

720,000 

1916 

40 

1,965,000 


6 

1,750,000 

1917 

59 

3,939,500 


2 

325,000 

1918 

48 

8,879,000 


2 

330,000 

1919 

82 

8,673,500 


5 

2,870,000 

1920 

141 

15,955,000 


16 

3,795,000 

1921 

38 

4,689,000 


4 

775,000 

1922 

74 

6,853,000 


9 

11,739,000 

1923 

78 

14,455,000 


7 

5,275,000 

1924 

75 

10,525,000 


3 

250,000 

1925 

66 

8,960,000 


9 

2,345,000 

1926 

65 

7,540,000 


8 

7,300,000 

1927 

48 

6,210,000 


4 

1,155,000 

1928 

50 

4,975,000 


6 

2,430,000 

1929 

46 

2,960,000 


1 

20,000 

1930 

34 

2,595,000 


4 

1,250,000 

1931 

29 

4,100,000 


4 

5,400,000 

1932 

25 

900,000 




1933 

40 

1,246,000 


4 

575,000 

1934 

44 

810,000 




1935 

48 

2,775,000 




1936 

61 

3,880,000 


2 

240,000 

1937 

56 

3,902,004 

2 51,000 

2 

96,500 

Total* 

1,762 

234,314,004 

8 1,666,000 

206 

145,827,500 


Source: British Columbia Gazette, 

* Includes totals for 1896-1906: Companies incorporated in British Columbia, 
140; total authorized capital, $17,541,000; British companies 2, authorized capital, 
£90,000; other companies 25, and authorized capital, $7,755,000. 
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Companies included in Table 39, but which, prior to December 31, 1937, 
had been struck off the register, or whose registration or license to do business 
in British Columbia had been cancelled, are shown in Table 40. Companies 
which are now in final liquidation, but have not yet been struck off the 
register, are considered as though struck off in the year in which they 
went into liquidation. This has been done because of the interval which 
elapses between the time when a company ceases to do business and the 
date when its name is removed from the register. In order to make the 
picture as accurate as possible, dissolutions and cancellations are shown 
beyond the date shown for incorporations and registrations. Tables 41 and 
42 give similar information with special reference to pulp and paper mills. 

The total authorized capital of timber, logging, sawmill, and shingle- 
mill companies amounts to approximately $381,807,504, and of such 
companies which have ceased to do business approximately $219,298,100. 
The total authorized capital of pulp and paper companies is approximately 
$84,454,500, and of pulp and paper companies which have ceased to do 
business approximately $59,244,500. This leaves a total authorized capital 
in the case of timber, logging, sawmill, and shingle mill companies of 
$162,509,404, and of $25,210,000 in the case of pulp and paper companies. 
As indicated above, however, this authorized capital must not be taken as 
giving an accurate picture of the actual present investment in the industry. 

The value, as of December 31, 1935, of the total authorized capital, 
and the reported value of shares issued in timber, logging, sawmill and 
shingle-mill companies incorporated in British Columbia only,^ by place of 
residence of controlling stock-holders (Table 43), gives some indication 
of the source of control of the forest industries in British Columbia. The 
total reported value of shares issued was $81,654,906. Of this total value 
$45,619,675, or the controlling stock, is reported as being held in the United 
States, $29,535,193 in Canada, $4,610,508 in the United Kingdom, and 

2. With four exceptions, only companies incorporated or registered before 
December 31, 1930, are included. This table covers companies on the Company 
Register as of August 1, 1936, but, with four exceptions, incorporated or registered 
prior to December 31,1930. The British Columbia Fir and Cedar Company, Limited, 
Robertson and Hackett Sawmill Company, Limited, Timberland Lumber Com¬ 
pany, Limited, and Canadian White Pine Company, Limited, which are recent 
reorganizations of large companies in existence in 1930, are included in place of 
those companies which they superseded and which are now off the register. Com¬ 
panies incorporated or registered since 1930 have not been included because many 
recently incorporated companies have not submitted the statutory annual report, 
and consequently the dates are incomplete. It must be kept in mind that this table 
shows the place of residence of the owners of the controlling stock, and, in case of 
shares of a subsidiary company, the place of residence of the owners of the con¬ 
trolling interest of the controlling company is given. 
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$1,573,000 in Japan. This would indicate that 55.87 per cent is controlled 
from the United States, 36.16 per cent from Canada, 5.65 per cent from 
the United Kingdom, and 1.93 per cent from Japan. In order to make the 
analysis more significant, the United States has been divided into four 
areas. West Coast, Middle West, Eastern, and Not Classified. One timber 
company, namely the Queen Charlotte Timber Holding Company, Limited, 
with an issued capital of $1,573,000, is controlled by Japanese residents in 
Japan. Japanese residents in British Columbia control seven small com¬ 
panies, and East Indian residents in British Columbia control three 
companies. 

The reported value of shares issued, $81,654,906, cannot be taken as 
representing exactly the amount invested in timber, logging, sawmill or 
shingle-mill companies incorporated in British Columbia on December 31, 
1935; nor can the figure $45,619,675 be taken as representing the actual 
investment of United States capital in British Columbia forest industries. 
It represents the total issued capital of companies in which United States 
residents hold the controlling interest. Timber companies frequently 
meet charges for annual license fees by assessments on the stockholders, 
the amount received being credited to notes payable rather than to sub¬ 
scriptions for capital stock; nor is account taken of profits which have 
been plowed back. With these qualifications in mind, it is reasonable to say 
that stockholders have invested approximately $81,000,000 in companies 
in British Columbia whose chief business is the holding, logging, and 
sawing of timber, and that of this amount approximately $45,000,000 has 
been invested in companies incorporated in British Columbia but controlled 
in the United States. 

Similar information for extra-provincial companies, merely by location of 
head office, is given in Table 44, and, as in Table 43, it does not include 
companies entered on the British Columbia register after December 31, 
1930. Care has been taken to see that reorganized companies and the 
companies which they succeeded are not both included in the analysis, 
since if this were not done, substantially the same interests would be shown 
twice. The Canadian Puget Sound Lumber Company, Limited, and the 
Canadian Puget Sound Lumber and Timber Company, Limited, are cases 
in point. The value of shares issued in Canada outside of British Columbia 
is $13,672,950, and $32,644,994 for the United States. These figures represent 
the total capital of the companies concerned and not merely that part of 
the capital which applies to the operations carried on in British Columbia. 
No details are available with regard to the amount of capital actually 
being used in British Columbia only. The location of head office does not 
necessarily show the actual location of the ownership of the shares. 
Extra-provincial companies are required to file only the shares held by, and 
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the names of shareholders resident in, British Columbia; and conse¬ 
quently, no list of stockholders is available to show the actual residence 
of the stockholders, and the distribution must be made by location of head 
oflBce. In a majority of cases, however, this gives a reasonable indication of 
the source of control. 

The authorized and issued capital and place of control of stock of pulp 
and paper companies operating in British Columbia as of December 31, 
1935, is shown in Table 45. It will be seen that $19,349,900, or 82.75 per cent, 
is controlled in the United States; $3,556,200, or 15.21 per cent, in eastern 
Canada, and $477,890, or 2.04 per cent, in British Columbia. 

From this study it appears that $97,614,569, or 64.43 per cent, of the 
total capital invested in the forest industries in British Columbia is con¬ 
trolled from the United States. 



TABLE 40 


Timber, Logging, Sawmill and Shingle Mill Companies Which 
Ceased to Do Business in British Columbia, 

1903 to 1937 

Companies incorporated Extra-provincial companies 

in British Columbia which ceased to do business 

dissolved in British Columbia 






British 


Other 

Year 

No. 

Total of original 
authorized capital 

No. 

Total of original 
authorized capital 

No. 

Total of original 
authorized capital 



$ 


£ 


$ 

1903 





1 

100,000 

1904 







1905 







1906 

1 

4,000 





1907 

1 

25,000 





1908 







1909 



1 

60,000 



1910 

1 

100,000 

1 

30,000 



1911 

1 

20,000 





1912 

95 

7,902,000 



16 

3,262,000 

1913 

4 

5,255,000 



1 

500,000 

1914 

56 

7,745,000 



7 

7,955,000 

1915 

1 

50,000 



1 

2,500,000 

1916 





2 

1,750,000 

1917 

5 

2,965,000 



3 

620,000 

1918 

49 

4,769,000 



4 

1,385,000 

1919 

35 

8,245,000 



1 

100,000 

1920 

12 

922,000 

1 

700,000 

3 

130,000 

1921 

44 

7,830,000 



2 

175,000 

1922 

88 

4,268,000 



2 

355,000 

1923 

51 

7,602,300 



2 

1,000,000 

1924 

56 

4,421,000 





1925 

120 

6,751,000 

2 

650,000 

43 

38,629,000 

1926 

9 

3,805,000 



3 

230,000 

1927 

110 

17,428,300 



3 

1,600,000 

1928 

76 

8,739,000 



6 

850,000 

1929 

60 

8,205,000 



3 

1,480,000 

1930 

47 

2,160,000 



16 

2,705,000 

1931 

62 

5,995,000 



6 

2,350,000 

1932 

79 

13,050,000 





1933 

30 

1,525,000 



6 

1,325,000 

1934 

4 

1,315,000 



8 

1,450,000 

1935 

36 

4,220,000 

1 

175,000 

1 

400,000 

1936 

54 

6,715,000 



4 

147,500 

1937 

27 

1,320,000 



10 

3,333,000 

Totals 1,214 

143,351,600 

6 

1,615,000 

154 

74,331,500 



TABLE 41 


Pulp and Paper Companies Incorporated^ Licensed or Registered 
in British Columbia, 1901-1937 



Comjpanies 
incorporated 
in British Columbia 


Extra-provincial companies 
licensed or registered 
in British Columbia 












British 


Other 



Total 


Total 


Total 



authorized 


authorized 


authorized 

Year 

No, 

capital 

No, 

capital 

No. 

capital 



$ 


£ 


$ 

1901 

1 

500,000 





1902 

1 

10,000 



1 

10,000 

1903 

1 

100,000 





1904 







1905 







1906 

1 

250,000 

2 

157,000 



1907 

1 

1,000,000 





1908 







1909 

3 

7,500,000 





1910 

2 

2,250,000 



1 

1,500,000 

1911 

1 

4,000,000 





1912 







1913 







1914 

1 

9,500,000 





1915 







1916 

1 

2,500,000 





1917 

1 

10,102,500 



1 

1,000,000 

1918 







1919 

1 

500,000 





1920 

2 

15,100,000 





1921 

1 

4,000,000 





1922 

2 

5,250,000 





1923 

1 

1,500,000 



1 

no par value 

1924 





1 

4,000,000 

1925 







1926 

3 

4,325,000 





1927 

1 

5,000,000 





1928 

1 

1,050,000 





1929 







1930 

2 

3,000,000 






1931 

1932 


1933 

1934 

1935 2 

1936 

1937 1 

no par value 

350,000 




Totals 31 

77,787,500 2 

157,000 

5 

6,510,000 

Source: British Columbia Gazette, 
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TABLE 42 


Pulp and Paper Companies Which Ceased to Do Business in 
British Columbia, 1903-1937 



Companies incorporated 
in British Columbia 
dissolved 


Extra-provincial companies 
which ceased to do business 
in British Columbia 





British 

Other 



Total of original 


Total of original 

Total of original 

Year 

No. 

authorized capital 

No. 

authorized capital No. 

authorized capital 



$ 


£ 

$ 

1912 

2 

110,000 

1 

50,000 1 

10,000 

1913 

1 

1,000,000 

1 

107,000 


1914 






1915 






1916 






1917 






1918 

2 

3,000,000 




1919 

1 

6,000,000 




1920 






1921 






1922 

2 

2,500,000 




1923 

1 

15,000,000 




1924 

1 

250,000 




1925 

3 

9,500,000 


2 

2,500,000 

1926 

1 

500,000 




1927 

1 

1,500,000 




1928 






1929 

2 

3,075,000 




1930 






1931 






1932 

1 

10,102,500 




1933 






1934 






1935 






1936 

1 

40,000 


1 

4,000,000 

1937 






Total 

19 

52,577,500 

2 

157,000 4 

6,510,000 
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Table 43 

Total Authorized Capital and Reported Value of Shares Issued 
in Timber, Logging, Sawmill and Shingle Mill 
Companies, December 31, 1935 

By Place of Residence of Owners of Controlling Stock 

{Companies Incorporated in British Columbia only) 


Authorized capital Shares issued 


No. 


Per 

No. 

Reported 

Per 

of 

Total 

cent 

of 

value of 

cent 

com¬ 

authorized 

of 

com¬ 

shares 

of 

panies 

capital 

total 

panies 

issued 

total 


Total 

303 

106,929,470 


300* 

81,654,906 


United States— 

68 

56,383,000 

52.73 

68 

45,619,675 

55.87 

Eastern 

20 

22,205,000 


20 

17,583,828 


Middle West 

12 

13,420,200 


12 

11,140,125 


West Coast 

21 

17,720,800 


21 

14,727,515 


Not Classified 

15 

3,037,000 


15 

2,168,207 


British Columbia 

210 

36,704,270 

34.33 

209 

24,319,116 

29.77 

Rest of Canada— 

10 

5,627,720 

5.26 

8 

5,216,077 

6.39 

Eastern Canada 

7 

5,330,000 


5 

5,038,157 


Canadian Prairies 

3 

297,720 


3 

177,920 


United Kingdom 

4 

5,100,000 

4.77 

4 

4,610,508 

5.65 

Japan 

1 

2,500,000 

2.34 

1 

1,573,000 

1.93 

Japanese Residents in 







British Columbia 

7 

315,000 

.29 

7 

106,530 

.13 

East Indian Residents 







in British Columbia 

3 

300,000 

.28 

3 

210,000 

.26 


* Reports not available for the following: 

British Columbia Forest Products Limited: authorized capital, $250,000. 

North Arm Shingle Company Limited: authorized capital, $10,000. 

Radec Lumber Company Limited: authorized capital, $150,000. 

Source: Office Records, Registrar of Companies, Department of the Attorney 
General, British Columbia. 
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TABLE 44 

Total Authorized Capital and Reported Value of Shares Issued 
hy Timber, Logging, Sawmill and Shingle Mill 
Companies, December 31, 1935 

By Location of Head Office 

{Extra-provincial Companies only) 


Authorized capital Shares issued 



No. 


Per 

No. 

Reported 

Per 


of 

Total 

cent 

of 

value of 

cent 


com- 

authorized 

of 

com¬ 

shares 

of 


ponies 

capital 

total 

panies 

issued 

total 

Total 

51 

58,097,000* 

100.00 

49 

46,467,844t 

100.00 

United States— 

34 

42,562,000 

73.26 

34 

32,644,994 

70.25 

Eastern 

10 

11,150,000 


10 

7,404,081 


Middle West 

13 

15,504,000 


13 

11,171,086 


West Coast 

11 

15,908,000 


11 

14,069,727 


British Columbia 

2 

1,650,000 

2.84 

1{ 

150,000 

.32 

Rest of Canada 

15 

13,885,000 

23.90 

14§ 

13,672,950 

29.42 

Eastern Canada 

9 

7,515,000 


9 

7,485,750 


Prairie Provinces 

6 

6,370,000 


5§ 

6,187,200 



* Three companies were authorized to issue no-par-value shares which are not 
included, of course, in this total amount. The companies concerned are: The National 
Pole and Treating Company, Delaware, $6,000,000 and 60,000 shares no par value; 
the Campbell River Timber Company, Washington, 50,000 shares no par value; 
the Walton Lumber Company, Washington, 2,000 shares no par value. The 
$6,000,000 par-value stock of the National Pole and Treating Company is included 
in the $58,097,000 shown. 

tReports were not available for the following two companies: The Penny 
Lumber Company, Limited, Alberta, $30,000 authorized; the Thurston-Flavelle, 
Limited, British Columbia, $1,500,000 authorized. 

{Report for the Thurston-Flavelle, Limited, not available. 

§Report for the Penny Lumber Company, Limited, not available. 
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TABLE 45 

Total Authorized Capital and Issued Capital in Pulp and Paper 
Companiesy British Columbia^ December 31, 1935 


{Companies operating plants only) 



Authorized 

capital 

Issued capital 


Amount Per cent of 

Amount Per cent of 

Name of company Stock control 

$ 

total 

$ 

total 

Total 

21,050,000* 

100.00 

23,383,990 

100.00 

United States: 

20,550,000 

97.63 

19,349,900 

82.75 

Pacific Mills Limited California 
Powell River Company 

9,500,000 


9,498,900 


Limited 

Vancouver Kraft 

10,000,000 


8,801,000 


Company, Limited 

1,050,000 


1,050,000 


Canada: 

500,000* 

2.38 

4,034,090 

17.25 

British Columbia Pulp 





and Paper Company, 

Limited Eastern 

150,000 no- 




Canada 

par shares 


3,556,200 

15.21 

Westminster Paper 





Company, Limited British 





Columbia 

500,000 


477,890 

2.04 


* Does not include 150,000 no-par shares. 
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TABLE 46 

Principal Statistics of British Columbia Sawmill Industry 


Lumber Lath Shingles 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Mbd.ft 

dollars 

M 

dollars 

M 

dollars 

1908 

647,977 


86,862 


724,652 


1909 

790,601 

11,374,989 

77,487 

160,830 

866,275 

1,627,624 

1910 

1,619,904 

24,823,441 

94,226 

157,024 

966,924 

1,740,577 

1911 

1,341,942 


136,461 


900,126 


1912 

1,313,782 

17,738,830 

124,459 

204,234 

778,045 

1,503,582 

1913 

1,173,647 


108,859 


643,484 


1914 

936,612 

10,724,424 

59,140 

115,024 

1,060,272 

2,054,232 

1915 

669,816 

8,414,227 

46,345 

78,201 

1,894,642 

3,231,508 

1916 

875,907 

12,932,711 

45,729 

96,900 

2,009,798 

4,019,197 

1917 

1,191,712 

22,109,301 

42,679 

116,557 

2,390,402 

6,606,875 

1918 

1,157,636 

28,351,207 

49,741 

179,041 

2,162,184 

6,641,174 

1919 

1,175,151 

32,540,244 

45,748 

203,298 

2,154,790 

10,363,379 

1920 

1,443,270 

54,394,069 

107,224 

733,119 

2,135,837 

11,190,999 

1921 

996,266 

24,867,321 

104,420 

716,765 

2,374,251 

8,516,512 

1922 

1,157,854 

27,571,142 

90,459 

499,240 

1,826,329 

8,120,921 

1923 

1,578,199 

41,672,903 

124,059 

594,462 

1,894,319 

7,462,452 

1924 

1,594,253 

37,293,956 

117,446 

423,872 

2,537,142 

8,605,005 

1925 

1,724,832 

39,035,841 

145,743 

558,185 

2,679,609 

9,758,820 

1926 

2,103,295 

44,250,051 

160,192 

593,054 

2,846,696 

9,159,813 

1927 

2,176,876 

44,698,647 

122,079 

381,223 

2,383,875 

7,272,929 

1928 

2,290,527 

47,440,358 

118,193 

403,060 

2,399,499 

8,850,774 

1929 

2,460,500 

51,196,464 

125,582 

440,834 

2,205,504 

7,882,914 

1930 

1,928,598 

35,418,442 

78,543 

239,029 

1,507,153 

4,186,029 

1931 

1,342,164 

20,562,646 

52,993 

139,337 

1,163,723 

2,581,902 

1932 

934,373 

11,908,638 

38,793 

95,894 

1,532,806 

2,962,488 

1933 

1,133,344 

14,623,367 

23,288 

53,153 

1,590,272 

2,736,261 

1934 

1,464,632 

21,383,822 

33,356 

70,790 

1,531,529 

3,634,390 

1935 

1,616,347 

23,995,057 

47,585 

115,670 

2,708,670 

6,688,424 

1936 

2,023,708 

34,433,836 

58,977 

168,154 

2,394,531 

5,760,785 


Source: Forest Products of Canada, 1908-1914 inclusive, Canada, Department of 
the Interior, Forestry Branch. Lumber Industry, 1915-1934 inclusive, Canada, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Industry. Annual Report, British 
Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers^ Association, 1935-1936. 


C.F.-—24 
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FOREST INDUSTRIES IN THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


By S. a. Saunders 




CHAPTER I 


TRADE IN FOREST PRODUCTS 

The export of pine masts was the first branch of trade in forest 
products to reach large proportions in the Maritime Provinces. 
Shortly after settlements had been established under the English 
regime, sawmills operated by hydraulic power were erected to 
produce lumber for the West Indies market. Within the decade 
following the close of the Napoleonic wars, the export of masts 
from New Brunswick reached its peak. Square timber dominated 
the trade in forest products at an early date; but towards the end 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century the steam sawmill 
was introduced, and by the middle of the century sawmill products 
were exceeding both in volume and value exports of square timber. 
In New Brunswick square timber had shrunk to a small percentage 
of exports of forest products by 1870, and deals, planks and boards, 
laths and shingles totalled 87 per cent. Of this, deals accounted 
for 60 per cent; planks and boards, 22 per cent; and laths and 
shingles, 5 per cent. Throughout the remainder of the century, the 
export of forest products increased, but the relative positions of the 
main branches of the industry were not materially affected. In 
1900, deals, planks and boards, laths and shingles totalled 94 per 
cent of all such exports, deals here providing 69 per cent; planks 
and boards, 13 per cent; and laths and shingles, 12 per cent. From 
1870 to 1900 the export of forest products from Nova Scotia 
increased from $1,058,314 to $2,522,362. Deals, planks and boards, 
etc., and firewood made up 87 per cent of the total of these exports 
in 1870, and 88 per cent in 1900; but within this group deals 
increased from 10 per cent in 1870 to 50 per cent in 1900, planks 
and boards, etc., declined from 68 per cent to 37 per cent, and 
firewood from 9 per cent to 1 per cent. The industry in both pro¬ 
vinces was being moulded by the same forces, and differences 
between them were less marked in 1900 than at the earlier date 
(Tables 1 and 2). 

From the first shipment of masts, to the close of the nineteenth 
century. Great Britain was the chief market for exports of forest 
products from New Brunswick. After the middle of the century 
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the United States began to take more highly finished products, 
such as planks, boards, scantling, laths and shingles; but deals, as 
the dominant export, went almost exclusively to Great Britain. 
From 1868 to 1870, 13 per cent of total exports of forest products 
went to the United States, and 77 per cent to Great Britain; but 
the lumber market in the eastern United States absorbed an increas- 

TABLE 1 

New Brunswick—Exports of Principal Groups of Forest Products, 

1870 to 1900 

{quantities and values — ooo^s omitted) 

Value of Value of 

Planks, hoards, four total forest 

joists and groups products 


Year 

Deals 

scantling 

Shingles 

Laths 

listed 

exported 


St. Hd.* 

Value 

M feet 

Value 

M 

Value 

M 

Value 



1870 

89 

$1,794 

88 

$643 

23 

$45 

94 

$95 

$2,577 

$2,952 

1875 

100 

3,368 

64t 

558 

20 

42 

106 

88 

4,056 

4,585 

1880 

120 

2,727 

36 

266 

8 

16 

73 

75 

3,085 

3,547 

1885 

94 

2,298 

29 

214 

4 

8 

73 

106 

2,627 

3,269 

1890 

115 

3,095 

53 

473 

60 

136 

119 

167 

3,872 

4,341 

1895 

117 

3,027 

85 

786 

230 

451 

207 

265 

4,528 

4,933 

1900 

153 

4,613 

89 

884 

259 

499 

195 

281 

6,277 

6,706 


* Abbreviation of ‘‘standard hundred,” or 2,750 board feet, 
t For 1875, the quantity of scantling is estimated. 


TABLE 2 

Nova Scotia—Exports of Principal Groups of Forest Products, 

1870 to 1900 

{quantities and values — 000^s omitted) 

Value of total 


Year 

Deals 

Planks, hoards, 
joists and scantling 

Firewood 

Value of three 
groups listed 

forest product 
exported 

1870 

St. Ed. 

5 

Value 

$108 

M feet 
67* 

Value 

$718 

Cords 

33 

Value 

$97 

$923 

$1,058 

1875 

12 

272 

55* 

652 

26 

86 

1,011 

1,151 

1880 

17 

301 

49 

474 

29 

75 

850 

960 

1885 

26 

545 

47 

466 

29 

86 

1,096 

1,275 

1890 

39 

977 

55 

567 

32 

85 

1,628 

1,837 

1895 

45 

1,021 

77 

718 

27 

60 

1,799 

2,035 

1900 

64 

1,268 

93 

931 

14 

28 

2,227 

2,522 


* For 1870 and 1875, the quantity of scantling is estimated. 
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ing proportion of New Brunswick’s exports, until in the last 
decade over 30 per cent of all forest products went to the United 
States and over 60 per cent to Great Britain (Table 3). 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century, the British 
West Indies was the outstanding market for the timber of Nova 
Scotia. From 1868 to 1870, 36 per cent of the above exports went to 
the British West Indies, 25 per cent to the United States and 18 per 
cent to Great Britain. Shipments to the West Indies were chiefly 
of pine boards, to Great Britain spruce deals, and to the United 
States sawn lumber of various kinds and large quantities of 
firewood. The American market became relatively less important, 
and exports to the British West Indies declined to 4 per cent of 
the total for the period 1896-1900, but exports to Great Britain 
increased to 56 per cent at the close of the century. 

The steady increase in the forest industries of the Maritime 
Provinces, and the trend towards greater volume of sawmill 
products from Confederation to 1900, continued to the Great War. 
By 1920, many of the best stands of readily accessible saw material 
had been cut out, and the opening of the Panama Canal brought 
the lumber of the Pacific coast into more direct competition with 
local products. On the other hand, the demand for newsprint was 
expanding (Table 5); Canadian forests were looked to as the 
source of supplies, and the Maritime Provinces were ready to share 
in the new expansion. 

In 1900, the total export of forest products from New Brunswick 
amounted to $6,706,339 (deals and planks, boards and scantling, 
$5,497,315); in 1925, $19,821,809 (deals and planks, boards and 
scantling, $8,966,697); in 1935, $17,279,958 (deals and planks, 
boards and scantling, $3,413,163). In 1900, the pulp and paper 
industry in New Brunswick was represented by exports of pulp- 
wood ($3,150), and wood pulp ($639,800); in 1925, the total 
exports of pulpwood, wood pulp, newsprint, paper board and 
wrapping paper was $6,401,494; and in 1935 $12,354,799 (Table 5). 
In 1900, the total export of forest products from Nova Scotia 
amounted to $2,522,362 (deals, planks and boards, $2,199,375); 
in 1925, $6,618,247 (deals, planks and boards, $3,567,425); and in 
1935, $10,314,835 (deals, planks and boards, $2,833,908). Although 
pulpwood was exported from Nova Scotia in small quantities 
during the ’nineties, none appears in the trade returns for 1900, 



TABLE 3 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Exports of Forest Products to Principal Markets^ 1870 to 1900 

{yearly averages — 000^s omitted) 

Total Value Great Britain United States British West Indies 



New 

Nova 

Value 

Per cent 

Value 

Per cent 

Value 

Per cent 

Value 

Per cent 

Value 

Per cent 


Brunswick 

Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Nova 

Scotia 

1868-1870 

$3,139 

$1,005 

$2,419 

77.08 

$182 

18.10 

$426 

13.54 

$255 

25.37 

$370 

36.71 

1871-1875 

3,935 

1,216 

2,933 

74.55 

263 

21.62 

607 

15.43 

276 

22.68 

444 

36.51 

1876-1880 

4,052 

938 

3,364 

83.02 

334 

35.64 

266 

6.56 

116 

12.27 

291 

31.05 

1881-1885 

4,253 

1,472 

3,190 

75.00 

684 

46.46 

448 

10.53 

256 

17.36 

221 

14.94 

1886-1890 

3,670 

1,612 

2,747 

74.85 

830 

51.52 

709 

19.32 

331 

20.54 

147 

9.07 

1891-1895 

4,404 

1,839 

2,747 

62.35 

930 

50.54 

1,416 

32.13 

390 

21.22 

154 

8.38 

1896-1900 

6,201 

2,377 

3,947 

63.66 

1,353 

56.94 

1,882 

30.35 

480 

20.16 

103 

4.38 
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although wood-pulp exports totaled $157,842. In 1925, exports of 
pulpwood, wood pulp, newsprint, paper board and wrapping 
paper totaled $1,499,139; and in 1935 $6,327,176 (Table 6). 
Changes in Nova Scotia lagged slightly behind New Brunswick. 
Export figures^ are less representative of the forest industries of 
Nova Scotia than of New Brunswick, for the former’s market 
absorbs a larger proportion of the output, especially of the sawmill 
products, a result of the smaller volume of production, of more 
local industries that require forest products, and of a larger 
population. 


TABLE 4 

Pulpwood Production'^ 
{in cords) 




Nova Scotia 



New Brunswich 

Total 

Production, 
Nova Scotia 

Year 

Consumed 

Locally 

Exported 

Total 

Production 

Consumed 

Locally 

Exported 

Total 

Production 

and New 
Brunswich 

1913 

20,562 

6,049 

26,611 

53,121 

141,553 

194,674 

221,285 

1920 

24,595 

27,211 

51,806 

180,723 

185,637 

366,360 

418,166 

1925 

51,779 

94,340 

146,119 

264,427 

150,610 

415,037 

561,156 

1930 

171,405 

215,746 

387,151 

409,558 

165,280 

574,838 

961,989 

1935 

230,352 

144,713 

375,065 

537,281 

206,264 

743,545 

1,118,610 


*Wood pulp was included in the tables covering the period up to 1900, with 
a few products itemized as Manufactures, but the entire group was comparatively 
unimportant until the decade 1891-1900. For that decade, details of exports by 
commodities to the various markets are not given, and to keep both groups of 
tables comparable, the items classified as Manufactures have been omitted. In 
1900, the total value of this group of commodities for New Brunswick was $727,455, 
and for Nova Scotia, $227,854. The figures for 1913 and 1920 are from the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood, 1924, and later figures from the Provincial 
Reports. The Nova Scotia figures for 1935 do not agree with those given in the 
Provincial Report, as a result of the use of a new conversion factor to obtain the 
number of cords of pulpwood, whereas in the above table the old conversion factor 
was retained to keep the figures comparable. 

1. The figures do not show the importance of the local market, or of the many 
local industries that annually absorb appreciable quantities of forest products. The 
fishing industry uses a large number of barrels and boxes, some vessels, and many 
boats. The potato and apple industries annually need a large supply of barrels. 
The mines require timbers, pit props, and hardwood packs. The wood-working and 
wood-using industries, apart from those directly connected with the lumber trade, 
though not extensive, also absorb their quota of forest products. 



TABLE 5 


os> 


New Brunswick Exports of Principal Groups of Forest Products, 1925 to 1937 


{quantities and values — 000^s omitted) 



1925 

1928 

1932 

1935 

1937 


Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Planks and boards, M ft. 

319 

$8,967 

254 

$6,841 

75 

$1,720 

170 

$3,413 

183 

$3,975 

Laths, M 

427 

2,494 

330 

1,557 

138 

344 

36 

78 

79 

269 

Shingles, M 

123 

387 

129 

452 

45 

125 

59 

137 

60 

150 

Spool wood, M ft. 

4 

241 

2 

119 

4 

206 

3 

116 

3 

107 

Match splints 


184 


170 


177 


125 


97 

Firewood, cords 

6 

51 

10 

78 

19 

129 

32 

225 

43 

245 

Pulpwood, cords 

182 

1,864 

165 

1,486 

126 

1,246 

204 

1,294 

216 

1,366 

Wood pulp, mechanically prepared, cwt. 

243 

420 

88 

110 

575 

803 

442 

570 

581 

758 

Wood pulp*, other, cwt. 

757 

2,576 

1,523 

5,543 

1,342 

3,975 

1,893 

4,825 

2,236 

5,847 

Newsprint, cwt. 

104 

588 

340 

1,118 

1,671 

4,474 

2,707 

4,614 

3,785 

6,384 

Paper boardf 


217 


274 


267 


962 


959 

Wrapping paperj, cwt. 

96 

736 

72 

400 

58 

255 

74 

89 

48 

66 

Total value of principal items 

Total value of all forest products exported 


$18,725 

$19,822 


$18,149 

$19,233 


$13,722 

$14,163 


$16,448 

$17,280 


$20,223 

$21,259 


Source: These tables have been prepared from figures supplied through the courtesy of Mr. Robert Telford, Chief Statistical 
Clerk, Department of National Revenue, Customs Division, Ottawa. 


* Wood pulp, other, includes five items in the Customs’ classification: sulphate (kraft); sulphite, bleached; sulphite, unbleached; 
wood pulp, not otherwise provided for; and screenings. 

t Paper hoard includes two items: pulp and fibre wallboard, and paper board, n.o.p., that is “not otherwise provided for” or 
classified. 

t Wrapping paper includes two items: kraft and n.o.p. New Brunswick manufactured wrapping paper at least as late as 1927. 
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TABLE 6 


Nova Scotia Exports of Principal Groups of Forest Products, 1925 to 1937 
{quantities and values — 000^s omitted) 




1925 


ms 


1932 


1935 


1937 


Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Qu. 

Value 

Planks and boards, M ft. 

137 

$3,567 

110 

$2,747 

48 

$1,092 

156 

$2,834 

163 

$3,161 

Laths, M 

132 

796 

188 

857 

24 

57 

3 

7 

30 

101 

Piling, L. ft. 1 

,919 

124 

1,459 

93 

324 

17 

63 

18 

493 

25 

Shooks, barrels, staves and headings 


132 


204 


151 


265 


117 

Pulpwood, cords 

59 

691 

174 

2,176 

142 

1,579 

90 

669 

139 

1,106 

Wood pulp, mechanically prepared, cwt. 

477 

615 

731 

1,081 

528 

764 

601 

645 

864 

903 

Wood pulp* * * § , other, cwt. 

5 

14 



18 

16 

104 

168 

66 

95 

Newsprintf, cwt. 

4 

15 

212 

757 

1,903 

4,823 

2,588 

4,327 

2,745 

4,936 

Paper boards 


15 


53 


127 


472 


425 

Wrapping paper§, cwt. 

20 

149 

17 

100 

6 

32 

10 

46 

14 

53 

Total value of principal items 


$6,118 


$8,069 


$8,658 


$9,451 


$10,922 

Total value of all forest products exported 


$6,618 


$8,792 


$9,098 


$10,315 


$11,708 


* Wood pulp, other, includes five items in the Customs’ classification: sulphate (kraft); sulphite, bleached; sulphite, unbleached; 
wood pulp, n.o.p.; and screenings. Small quantities of chemical pulp were exported from Nova Scotia, but none was produced in 
that province until the Mersey mill began manufacturing unbleached sulphite pulp in 1930. 

t Newsprint was not produced in Nova Scotia until the opening of the Mersey mill in 1930, and exports for previous years originated 
almost entirely in New Brunswick. 

t Paper hoard includes two items: pulp and fibre wallboard, and paper board, n.o.p. Paper board is not manufactured in Nova 
Scotia and exports are largely, if not entirely, of New Brunswick origin. 

§ Wrapping paper includes two items: kraft and n.o.p. Nova Scotia does not manufacture wrapping paper; but wrapping paper 
was produced in New Brunswick at least as late as 1927, and exports for the years 1925 and 1928 seem to have been made up largely 
of New Brunswick products. 
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Considering the slowness with which the pulp and paper industry 
advanced, Great Britain probably took more than half of all 
forest products exported from each province as late as 1914, since 
that market was by far the most important outlet for the lumber 
branch of the forest industries. As the lumber industry followed 
the retreating forest resources farther into the interior, and rail 
transportation became of increasing importance, the greater cost 
of carriage necessitated a fuller utilization of the timber and 
resulted in the production of more highly finished products. 
They were disposed of chiefly in the eastern American market, 
which had been steadily improving as it became increasingly 
dependent upon more distant sources of supply, and also 
demanded the more highly finished product. From certain points 
in New Brunswick the rail haul to important American centers 
was little longer than to a Canadian seaport. The proximity to 
Boston and New York made it possible to take every advantage 
of these outlets. The British market declined in the protracted 
depression after the war. This loss was offset to some extent by an 
increase in sales to the United States and by a transfer to the pulp 
and paper industry. After 1929 the American market fell off 
abruptly, and the British market steadily improved; but Maritime 
producers had been in the habit of sending their less highly finished 
output to the British market and their more highly finished 
products to the American market; and much diflSculty was 
experienced in supplying the British market with the more highly 
finished products, because mills that had been producing for the 
American market had adopted American standards, and because 
British specifications for the more highly finished products often 
differed from and were frequently more exacting than those to 
which the Maritime producers had been accustomed. Of the 
total value of forest products exported to the United States, 
lumber constituted 38.5 per cent in 1925 and 3.1 per cent in 1935. 

In 1925, total exports from Nova Scotia of all pulp and paper 
products amounted in value to $1,708,666 ($148,106 to Great 
Britain; $1,178,139 to the United States; and $382,421 to other 
countries). In 1935, the total figures stood at $6,684,338 (Great 
Britain, $804,616; United States, $3,702,244; and other countries 
$2,177,478). The New Brunswick figures for 1925 were: total 
exports, $6,552,665; (Great Britain, $700,352; United States, 
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$4,863,767; and other countries, $988,546); and for 1935, total 
exports, $12,454,653 (Great Britain, $2,693,263; United States, 
$8,402,952; and other countries, $1,358,438). 

Total exports from Nova Scotiaof other building and construction 
materials (laths, shingles and commodities closely allied to building) 
in 1925 were valued at $968,909 (United States, $919,215). They 
declined to $167,415 in 1935 (United States, $8,054). 


TABLE 7 

Nova Scotia—Exports of Forest Products to Principal Markets^ 

1925 and 1935 

(OOO's omitted) 

1925 1935 



Great 

United 

Total 

Great 

United 

Total 


Britain 

States 

Exports 

Britain 

States 

Exports 

Planks and boards 

Other building and 

$1,564 

$1,338 

$3,567 

$2,474 

$121 

$2,834 

construction materials 

2 

919 

969 

86 

8 

167 

Manufactures of wood 

70 

2 

205 

152 

1 

289 

Other forest products 


33 

168 

86 

16 

340 

Pulp and Paper Division: 
Pulpwood 


691 

691 

20 

649 

669 

Wood pulp 

141 

487 

629 

130 

681 

813 

Newsprint 



15 

179 

2,372 

4,327 

Paper board 



15 

365 


472 

Other paper products* 

7 


358 

111 


403 

Totals 

$1,784 

$3,470 

$6,618 

$3,603 

$3,848 

$10,315 


*The above division includes wrapping paper, which was produced in New 
Brunswick at least as late as 1927. In 1925, the value of exports of wrapping paper 
from Nova Scotia, all of which went to other countries, was $148,883. In that year. 
New Brunswick exported wrapping paper to the value of $736,366. The value of 
exports to Great Britain amounted to $365,921; to the United States, to $24.00; 
and to other countries, to $370,421. In 1935, the value of exports from Nova Scotia 
amounted to $46,082, of which $4,104 went to Great Britain, and the rest to other 
countries. In 1935, New Brunswick exported wrapping paper to the value of $89,188; 
to Great Britain, $6,534; to the United States, $25,901; and to other countries, 
$56,753. The total value of the exports from the two provinces was, in 1925, $885,249; 
in 1928, $500,001; in 1932, $287,128; in 1934, $81,071; and, in 1935, $135,270. 
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The lumber trade of New Brunswick was similar to that of Nova 
Scotia in that as the total value of exports fell oflF, and the American 
market declined noticeably, exports to Great Britain increased. 
The decline in New Brunswick’s trade was much greater than that 
of Nova Scotia. In 1925, in contrast with Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick sent much less lumber to the British than the American 
market. Exports of other building and construction materials from 
New Brunswick in 1925 were more than three times the value of 
similar products from Nova Scotia. By 1935, New Brunswick 
figures had been reduced approximately four fifths and Nova 
Scotia figures approximately five sixths. Lumber, and other 
building and construction materials, accounted for 68.5 per cent 
of all forest products exported from Nova Scotia in 1925, and 

29.1 per cent in 1935 and 61.8 per cent from New Brunswick in 
1925 and 23.6 in 1935. Pulp and paper (pulpwood, woodpulp and 
paper and its products) made up 25.8 per cent of Nova Scotia’s 
exports of forest products in 1925, and 64.8 per cent in 1935; and 

33.1 per cent of New Brunswick’s in 1925, and 72.1 per cent in 
1935 (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 


New Brunswick—Exports of Forest Products to Principal Markets, 

1925 and 1935 


Planks and boards 
Other building and 
construction materials 
Manufactures of wood 
Other forest products 
Pulp and Paper Division: 
Pulpwood 
Wood pulp 
Newsprint 
Paper board 
Other paper products 

Totals 


{000's omitted) 


1925 


Great 

United 

Total 

Britain 

States 

Exports 

$2,321 

$5,943 

$8,967 

190 

2,996 

3,275 

164 

5 

221 

439 

292 

806 


1,864 

1,864 


2,996 

2,996 

114 

2 

588 

156 


217 

431 

2 

887 

$3,814 

$14,100 

$19,822 


1935 

Great 

United 

Total 

Britain 

States 

Exports 

$2,587 

$484 

$3,413 

414 

223 

669 

53 

2 

75 

293 

303 

668 


1,271 

1,294 

807 

4,020 

5,395 

955 

3,072 

4,614 

840 

8 

962 

90 

31 

189 

$6,039 

$9,416 

$17,280 
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The pulp and paper industry^ is dominated by the American 
market. Nearly all the chemical pulp and from one half to three 
quarters of the newsprint follow the large shipments of pulpwood 
and ground wood pulp to the south. The chemical pulp exported 
elsewhere, almost exclusively bleached sulphite, reaches 25 per 
cent of the production of that commodity and is divided between 
Great Britain and other countries. Of the newsprint one quarter to 
one half goes to Great Britain, the larger share usually to other 
countries. Great Britain takes from three to five times as much 
paper board as all other countries combined, and very little goes 
to the United States. 

2. Pulp and paper commodities are produced in both Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and as shipments from New Brunswick often leave from Nova Scotian 
ports, and as Nova Scotia sometimes ships through New Brunswick ports, con¬ 
clusions as to markets apply to the two provinces as a unit. Since Halifax and Saint 
John are winter seaports on the Atlantic coast, and since exports from New Bruns¬ 
wick to the United States often reach that country through Quebec or Ontario 
ports, the export figures are not fully representative of Maritime production. 
They are, however, fairly representative because, in the first place, most of the 
commodities have a low value per unit of weight and will not stand the heavy cost 
of a long rail haul; and, in the second place, a comparison, wherever possible, of 
production figures with export figures shows a remarkable degree of correspondence. 
For example, the average production of paper in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
for the calendar years 1933 and 1934 was 252,460 tons, and the average export of 
newsprint and paper board from the two provinces for the fiscal years 1934 and 
1935 was 258,000 tons. Other paper and paper products, most of which are known 
not to be manufactured in the Maritime Provinces, averaged less than six thousand 
tons, and went mainly to Great Britain and other countries. 


C.F.—25 



CHAPTER II 


FOREST TENURE 

The increasing importance of American trade in the pulp-and- 
paper-industry has been evident in the extension of control over 
holdings. Government policy and forest management are greatly 
influenced by the amount of forest land in farm holdings, the 
amount held outright in other than farm holdings, the amount 
still in the hands of the Crown, and the terms of leases or licenses 
of Crown land. In Prince Edward Island, all forest lands have been 
alienated; in Nova Scotia, the Crown controls about 13 per cent 
of the present forested area; and in New Brunswick, about 45 per 
cent; and government policy in the Maritime Provinces cannot 
play such a dominant role in the forest industries as in other 
heavily timbered areas within the Dominion. In Quebec, the 
Crown controls 92 per cent of the forested area; in Ontario, about 
97 per cent, and in British Columbia about 93 per cent. The 
forested lands on farms are chiefly in the form of woodlots or 
timbered areas that have been severely culled. In Prince Edward 
Island they constitute 73 per cent of the total forested area; 
in Nova Scotia, 33 per cent; and in New Brunswick, 15 per cent. 
Other forested lands held in fee simple constitute, in Prince 
Edward Island, 27 per cent of the total forested area; in Nova 
Scotia, 54 per cent; and in New Brunswick, 40 per cent. 

In New Brunswick, all holdings in fee simple other than farms 
are considered as forested; but in Nova Scotia this class of holdings 
covers an area of 6,133,000 acres, of which only 4,200,000 acres 
are classifled as forested. In both provinces these lands may be 
divided into two groups: less than one thousand acres, and one 
thousand acres and more. The smaller holdings, like the timbered 
areas on farms, have been severely culled. The larger holdings 
make up 54.05 per cent^ of these lands in Nova Scotia and 43.91 per 

1. The area in holdings of one thousand acres and more is shown in the Annual 
Reports of the Department of Lands and Forests, Nova Scotia, under the heading of 
Land Tax, and these figures have been taken as a percentage of the total alienated 
lands other than farms. 
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cent in New Brunswick.^ For Nova Scotia data are not available 
to show the distribution of forested areas between large and small 
holdings, but, if all the larger holdings were considered as forested, 
this group would constitute 78.93 per cent of all the forested area 
held in fee simple, farms excepted. Most of the larger holdings 
have been consolidated into extensive tracts in the hands of 
companies and corporations, many of which are controlled by 
outside interests, chiefly American. In 1928 in Nova Scotia, of 
the lands of one thousand acres and over, about 86 per cent^ were 
held by companies and corporations, and about 29 per cent^ were 
controlled by outside interests. It is also probable that later flgures 
would show a higher percentage. The Report prepared for the 
Imperial Economic Conference in 1932 stated that: 

A number of large operators and corporations, mostly American, have 
acquired and combined some of these smaller grants into large holdings, 
the largest being that of Messrs. Hollingsworth and Whitney Company, 
Limited, which company owns approximately 550,000 acres in the Province. 
Ajpjproximately 2,880,000 acres are held in these holdings, (p. 11) 

In 1924, in New Brunswick, 95 per cent of the area in holdings of 
one thousand acres and more was in the hands of companies and 
corporations, and 30 per cent of the area was controlled by outside 
interests.® 

Many of the leased lands, as well as many of the larger holdings 

2. This figure for New Brunswick is obtained by taking the holdings of one 
thousand acres and more, as given in the Report of the Royal Commission onPulpwood, 
1924, as a percentage of the total alienated forest lands. In a letter dated August 24, 
1936, the Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines, Mr. G. H. Prince, gives a figure of 
3,500,000 acres for the alienated forest lands in lots of five hundred acres and more. 
These holdings would amount to 55.56 per cent of the total alienated forest lands, 
as compared with 43.91 per cent for holdings of one thousand acres and more, which 
suggests that no serious error is incurred by accepting the 1924 figures for holdings 
of one thousand acres and more. 

3. The figures for corporate holdings have been taken from Forests and Forestry 
in Nova Scotia, Special Report to the British Empire Forestry Conference (Halifax, 
1928), p. 13. 

4. Report of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood (Ottawa, 1924), p. 16. 

5. Ihid., pp. 29-30. The Deputy Minister of Lands and Mines for the Province 
of New Brunswick, Mr. G. H. Prince, has supplied an estimate of 75 per cent to 
80 per cent as the proportion of the area in lots of 500 acres and over in the hands 
of companies and corporations. 
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in fee simple, are controlled by a few large companies. In 1932, Nova 
Scotia had 885,892 acres of Crown land leased to 914 companies 
and individuals, and 696 of the leases were for lots of less than 
three hundred acres. The Oxford Pulp and Paper Company held 
one lease for approximately 600,000 acres, and the Clyde and 
Sissiboo Pulp and Paper Company had one lease covering about 
38,000 acres.® In 1926, New Brunswick had about 10,700 square 
miles leased to 247 companies and individuals. Of these leases, 
213 were for areas of less than fifty square miles, but 12 leases 
covered 50 to 100 square miles; 10, from 100 to 250; 6 from 250 to 
500; 4 from 500 to 700; and 2 slightly more than 1,000 square 
miles. ^ 

In the 1935 Report of the Department of Lands and Mines 
for the Province of New Brunswick, the Crown lands under license 
total 10,480.5 square miles. There are five pulp and paper 
licensees controlling an area of 3,942.5 square miles, sixty-six 
holders of thirty-year sawmill licenses controlling an area of 
5,280 square miles, and one hundred and twenty holders of ten- 
year Crown land timber licenses controlling an area of 1,258 square 
miles. The concentration of holdings would be even more striking 
were it possible to allot to the various companies the leases held by 
their subsidiaries or held for them in the names of banks and trust 
companies. In 1930, it was estimated that, directly or indirectly. 
International Paper Company and Fraser Companies Limited 
held seventy per cent of the leased lands.® 

The foreign control of large blocks of timber is a constant 
irritant to the people of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
may prevent the fullest utilization of the resources of these 
provinces.® 

6. The Imperial Economic Conference Report, 1932, op, cit,, p. 11. 

7. Forests and Forestry of New Brunswick, op. cit., p. 30. 

8. Charles H. Jones, The Lumber Industry in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
unpublished thesis. University of Toronto, 1930. 

9. C. R. Fay, “Problems of the Maritime Provinces,” Dalhousie Review, 1924- 
1925, p. 443. 



CHAPTER III 

RESOURCES AND CONSERVATION 

The forest industries are vital to New Brunswick, and important 
to Nova Scotia; and problems of conservation have become 
increasingly urgent. New Brunswick has a total land area of 
27,473 square miles, of which 21,962 square miles, or 79.94 per 
cent, are considered as forested area; 2,079 square miles, or 7.57 per 
cent, as important agricultural land; and 3,432 square miles, or 
12.49 per cent, as highways and sites for cities and towns, or 
barren land. Nova Scotia has a total land area of 20,743 square 
miles, of which 12,000 square miles, or 57.85 per cent, are con¬ 
sidered as forested area; 1,320 square miles, or 6.36 per cent, as 
improved agricultural land; and 7,423 square miles, or 35.79 per 
cent, as highways, sites for towns or cities, and barren land.^ 

The future of the industries depends on the available supply of 
raw material; the composition of the forests with respect to species 
and dimensions; rate of growth, or the annual increment; the 
annual cut, and the losses from fires and parasites; and forest 
policies and practices. The following table shows the forest resources 
for each of the provinces in terms of cubic feet of standing timber. 

1. Prince Edward Island has a total land area of 2,184 square miles, of which 
725 square miles, or 33.19 per cent, are considered as forested; 1,196 square miles, 
or 54.76 per cent, as improved agricultural land; and 263 square miles, or 12.05 per 
cent, are used for other purposes or are barren. Figures for the total land areas are 
taken from the Canada Year Book, 1936; figures for improved agricultural lands 
from the Canada Year Book, 1934-1935; and figures for forested areas, from The 
Forests of Canada, Ottawa, Department of the Interior, 1935. According to estimates 
made in 1927, the forested area in Nova Scotia was 73.37 per cent of the total land 
area, and in New Brunswick, 89.71 per cent {Canada Year Book, 1930, p. 38). The 
disparity may be accounted for largely by the omission from the later estimates of 
barren areas formerly included under the heading of Unprofitable or Inaccessible. 
In 1912, Fernow and Howe estimated that 80 per cent of Nova Scotia, when not 
barren, was suited only to forest growth, which is very close to the 73.37 per cent 
derived from the 1927 figures. B. E. Fernow and C. D. Howe, Forest Conditions of 
Nova Scotia (Ottawa, 1912), p. 38. Many of the barren areas in both provinces were 
once heavily timbered, and, if forest fires are kept under control, will in the course of 
time again support a sturdy forest growth. Whatever figures are taken, and whatever 
qualifications are made, a very large part of both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
must for many years to come be devoted to forest production. 
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Table 9* 

Estimate of the Stand of Timber in the Maritime Provinces 
{millions of cubic feet) 

Saw Pulpwoody Cordwoody 



Material 

Ties, Posts, Poles, etc. 

Total 

Softwood: 

Prince Edward Island 

22 

82 

104 

Nova Scotia 

1,063 

2,712 

3,775 

New Brunswick 

1,239 

5,624 

6,863 

Hardwood: 

Prince Edward Island 

4 

10 

14 

Nova Scotia 

256 

552 

808 

New Brunswick 

864 

1,495 

2,359 

Total: 

Prince Edward Island 

26 

92 

118 

Nova Scotia 

1,319 

3,264 

4,583 

New Brunswick 

2,103 

7,119 

9,222 


*Prepared from figures contained in The Forests of Canada, op. cit., p. 14. 
The figures for New Brunswick are based on a more extensive inventory than those 
for the other provinces. Ibid., p. 11. 


The stand of timber in New Brunswick is more than twice as 
great as that in Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick, hardwoods 
account for 25.58 per cent of the total, and in Nova Scotia 17.63 per 
cent. Of the conifers, or softwoods, saw material makes up 18.05 
per cent in New Brunswick and 28.16 per cent in Nova Scotia; 
and of the hardwoods, saw material makes up 36.63 per cent in 
New Brunswick and 31.68 per cent in Nova Scotia. Hardwood 
constitutes 21.00 per cent of the small materials in New Brunswick 
and 16.91 per cent in Nova Scotia; and of the larger sizes, 41.08 
per cent in New Brunswick and 19.41 per cent in Nova Scotia. 
Of the total stand, saw material in the larger dimensions accounts 
for 22.80 per cent in New Brunswick and 28.78 per cent in Nova 
Scotia. The low percentages for saw material do not necessarily 
mean that the forests are becoming exhausted, for it may well be 
that young growth is suflScient to maintain these percentages at a 
fairly constant level. It is claimed that, of all provinces of the 
Dominion, Nova Scotia has the best age distribution in her forests.^ 

2. The Imperial Economic Conference Report, op. cit., p. 20. 
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The heavy weighting in favor of small materials is reflected in the 
growing importance of the pulp and paper industry, and in the 
abandoned sawmills to be found in both provinces, especially in 
New Brunswick. 

The percentages given for hardwoods are not large, and are 
considerably less than corresponding percentages based on 1926 
estimates,^ with the exception of hardwood in New Brunswick 
(41.08 per cent compared with 40.20 per cent on the basis of 1926 
figures). Hardwood logs cannot be floated long distances, as can 
softwood, and large sections of New Brunswick’s stands are a 
considerable distance from railways or sawmill centers. In Nova 
Scotia, on the other hand, they are more accessible by virtue of 
proximity either to railways or to tidewater.^ 

The softwoods make up 74.42 per cent of New Brunswick’s 
forests and 82.37 per cent of Nova Scotia’s; but only 18.05 per 
cent is in the larger dimensions in New Brunswick, and only 
28.16 per cent in Nova Scotia. These figures apply to all species of 
softwoods, whereas the species most in demand is spruce, which 
constitutes about 50 per cent of the softwoods in both provinces. 
Of the total production of lumber for the sixteen years ending 
1928, spruce accounted for 76.03 per cent in New Brunswick, and 
71.85 per cent in Nova Scotia; and for the period 1928 to 1934 
inclusive, 85.04 per cent in New Brunswick, and 80.54 per cent 
in Nova Scotia. Spruce also predominates in the pulpwood branch 
of the forest industries; and for the six years ending 1933, spruce 
and balsam, but chiefly spruce, made up something more than 95 
per cent of the woods used in the production of wood pulp in the 
two provinces. As a result of these considerations, the length of life 
of the forest industries, which are so overwhelmingly dependent 
upon spruce, was, in 1924, estimated at twenty-one years for New 
Brunswick and thirty-five years for Nova Scotia.^ 

3. The Canada Year Booh, 1927-1928, p. 303. 

4. The 1926 estimates show hardwood as making up 31.77 per cent of the total 
stand of saw material in Nova Scotia. Considering the wide disparity between this 
figure and the 19.41 per cent given above, one is inclined to doubt the trustworthiness 
of the latest estimates, especially as it is known that they are based on scanty factual 
information. See p. 365. 

5. Report of the Royal Commission on Pulpwood, Canada (Ottawa, 1924), pp. 26 
and 38. 
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The estimate was intended to emphasize the limitations of forest 
resources in the Maritime Provinces, and not as a prediction of 
early exhaustion. It assumed that the ravages of insects and fungi 
and the toll from fires would offset the annual increment. Data 
concerning forest growth and regeneration are very scanty, and it is 
impossible to give any definite information concerning tree mor¬ 
tality from insects and fungi; but recent surveys of tree growth 
would suggest a higher figure than that assumed, and have gone 
far to confirm the optimism that has prevailed in the Maritimes 
concerning the rapidity of forest regeneration. The destructive 
work of insects has never been measured, but its significance has 
been again driven home during the past few years by the rapid 
spread of the European spruce saw-fly. In 1931, the Report of the 
Department of Lands and Mines for New Brunswick stated that the 
said destructive saw-fly had not put in an appearance in that 
province, but in 1934 the Report of the same department stated 
that it had been found in every county except Albert, Saint John 
and Kings; and in 1935 it was reported to have reached as far 
south and east as Pictou and Cumberland Counties in Nova 
Scotia.® 

The average acreages burned over during the past six years, 
1930 to 1935 inclusive, were as follows: 

TABLE 10* 

Acreages Burned Over, Averages for the Six Years, 1930 to 1935 



New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Merchantable 

8,753 

2,309 

Cut over 

16,289 

2,219 

Young growth 

10,709 

9,169 

Not forested 

39,135 

17,477 

Total 

74,886 

31,174 


*Compiled from figures contained in Annual Reports of the Department of Lands 
and Mines, Province of New Brunswick, and Annual Reports of the Department of 
Lands and Forests, Province of Nova Scotia. 

6. Province of Nova Scotia, Report of the Department of Lands and Forests, 1935, 
p. 90. During the ’eighties of last century the stand of merchantable larch, locally 
known as tamarack or hackmatack, was virtually destroyed by a saw-fly that 
attacked that tree. Forests and Forestry in New Brunswick, Special Report to the 
British Empire Forestry Conference, Australia, 1928 (Fredericton, 1928), p. 22. 
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The monetary losses cannot be estimated, for it is impossible 
to place a valuation upon the areas of young growth or upon the 
areas not forested. Repeated burnings have made barren for a long 
time to come certain areas that were once heavily forested. The 
Report of the Department of Lands and Forests in Nova Scotia, 
1930, states that: 

460,000 acres of the counties of Digby, Yarmouth, and Shelburne are 
barren, which includes 67 per cent of the total area of Shelburne County. 
. , . Unfortunately, a great deal of these areas will remain barren forever 
because they have been burned over so often that there is hardly any soil 
left, not even enough for blueberries. 

The significance of the different forms of land tenure upon 
conservation in forest policy and forest management is conspicuous 
in the hardwood industry. Both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
face the problem of hardwood utilization, of preventing the 
regeneration of undesirable species, and of reserving to the conifers 
as much as possible of the forest lands. For the sixteen years 
ending 1928, hardwood accounted for 2.3 per cent of all the lumber 
produced in New Brunswick, and for the seven years ending 
1934, for 8.35 per cent. Of the total stand of saw material in the 
province, hardwood makes up 41.08 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
hardwood accounted for 8.18 per cent of the lumber produced 
during the sixteen years ending 1928, and for 15.09 per cent for the 
seven years ending 1934. Of the total stand of saw material, 
hardwood accounts for 19.41 per cent. It is obvious that there has 
been a considerable development in the hardwood industry within 
recent years; and that the industry must expand much further 
if the hardwood stands are to be fully utilized. 

Because of the difficulty of floating hardwood logs,^ the mill 
must be placed close to the scene of operations in the woods; 
consequently, in both provinces the small portable mill is char¬ 
acteristic of the hardwood industry. Logs are moved from the 
woods to the mill by horses, by niotor trucks, by tractors, or by 

7. The forest estimates for Nova Scotia are based on meagre factual information, 
which greatly lessens the value of the figures given for the stand of hardwoods, 
whereas the New Brunswick figures are based on information collected through 
extensive surveys and may be accepted with less reservation. 

8. Except for a small amount of poplar cut for export, the deciduous species 
play no part in the pulp and paper industry. 
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train. For a full utilization of hardwood resources, the areas must 
be served by roads or railways, and, to some extent, by both. A 
large part of New Brunswick’s forests are inaccessible to the 
hardwood operator on account of inadequate road and rail facilities, 
whereas in Nova Scotia, owing principally to the geography and 
topography of the province, a larger proportion of the forested 
area is accessible to this commercial demand, which helps to explain 
the differences between the figures for the two provinces. 

The full utilization of hardwood resources is hindered because 
hardwoods are intermixed with conifers, and large tracts of forested 
lands in both provinces are in the hands of those companies, chiefly 
pulp and paper, whose interests are solely in the softwood species. 
With the exception of “Fraser’s” in New Brunswick, the pulp and 
paper companies do not operate sawmills and seem strongly 
prejudiced against entering the lumber business. In New Bruns¬ 
wick, the government reserves the right to grant special cutting 
privileges on licensed holdings that are not being operated up to 
the minimum requirements. It is doubtful if this right is often 
exercised; but it, or similar provisions, coupled with the control of 
stumpage rates, may prove to be of great value when the problem 
of hardwood utilization is seriously attacked. 

The Maritime Provinces are naturally better suited to the 
conifers than to the broad-leaved trees, and it is advisable to 
restrict the hardwoods to a few selected species and to areas where 
they thrive best, or where they are needed for special purposes, 
as on farm woodlots. When lands have been cut over or burned 
over, hardwoods are the first to spring up, and, although the 
conifers will reestablish themselves in time, the cycle is long. 
The most economical way to speed up the natural process seems 
to be a systematic elimination of the saplings of undesired species. 
This policy may be extended to cover the elimination of defective 
trees among the desired species, which would give the maximum 
advantage to the trees and species affording the most lucrative 
returns. Experiments strongly support the belief that such a policy 
of forest management would be profitable in many parts of the 
Maritimes.® To establish forest practices of this type requires 
time, a good deal of coaxing, much education, and perhaps a little 

9. See a brief account of forest management in European countries contained 
in the Report of the Department of Lands and Forests, Nova Scotia, 1932. 
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coercion. Force of this kind can be most eflFective in the hands of 
a government that is in possession of large tracts of forest lands. 

Conservation is to the fore in the problems of the Maritimes 
and particularly in times of unemployment. The exploitation of 
the forests of the Maritime Provinces has had a profound effect 
upon the economic structure. From the period when forest produc¬ 
tion was made up almost exclusively of masts for the Royal Navy, 
to the present with its manifold output ranging from lumber to 
newsprint, the people of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have been 
hard at work in extensive forest areas. Of the agriculturists in New 
Brunswick, it has often been said that they are lumbermen first 
and farmers after, and similar expressions are common in certain 
districts of Nova Scotia. In Prince Edward Island the forest was 
soon subdued and made subordinate to the all-important industry, 
agriculture. In New Brunswick, the forest industries contribute 
from 20 to 30 per cent of the approximate net value of all materials 
produced, and are surpassed only by agriculture regularly, and by 
manufacturing industries occasionally. In Nova Scotia, the forest 
industries contribute roughly 7 to 10 per cent of the total net 
value of materials produced, and range in various years from 
fourth to sixth in importance. Prince Edward Island has showings 
ranging from 2.5 to 5.5 per cent. 

The censuses of the manufacturing industries for the years 1926 
to 1934 inclusive show that out of the total employment in manu¬ 
facturing industries the wood and paper-using group accounts for 
a minimum of 32.21 per cent and a maximum of 43.10 per cent in 
New Brunswick; for a minimum of 16.35 per cent and a maximum 
of 24.52 per cent in Nova Scotia; and for a minimum of 3.49 per 
cent and a maximum of 17.57 per cent in Prince Edward Island. 
There is no rival to the wood- and paper-using group in New 
Brunswick, and throughout the depression it has also held first 
place in Nova Scotia. In addition to the employment provided by 
the manufacturing end of the forest industries, large numbers 
are engaged for part of the year in woods operations. A rough 
estimate has been made^^ that in 1934 woods operations throughout 
Canada required the services of 74,000 men for 300 working days. 
Except in British Columbia, woods operations in Canada are 

10. Estimate of Forest Production, Operations in the Woods in Canada, 1984 
(Ottawa, 1935), p. 3. 
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confined to the winter months, for a period covering about 100 
working days, which changes the estimate considerably to approxi¬ 
mately 200,000 men working during the normal logging season; 
or, 174,000 men for 100 days, and 19,000 men for 250 days. 
An application of the method used by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, with slight modifications to make allowance for the more 
limited data available by provinces, gives the following estimates 
for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


TABLE 11* 

Number of Men Engaged in Woods Operations for One Hundred 



Working Days 


Year 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

1928 

11,793 

18,528 

1929 

12,024 

19,558 

1930 

12,837 

17,984 

1931 

12,156 

15,436 

1932 

10,109 

9,980 

1933 

10,173 

11,505 

1934 

12,289 

15,206 


*These estimates are based on the assumption that one man working one day 
will produce the equivalent of one hundred cubic feet of standing timber. Official 
statistics are available giving, in terms of cubic feet of standing timber, the annual 
amount of timber cut. When these figures are divided by 100, the quotient represents 
the number of man-days of work required in the woods operations. As each man, it is 
assumed, works only one hundred days, the number of man-days of work is divided 
by 100 to give the number of men required. The method is far less trustworthy for 
provincial than for Dominion estimates. 


The 1931 census lists 2,245 men in Nova Scotia and 2,952 men 
in New Brunswick as lumbermen and raftsmen. If all these men 
are considered as available for operations in the woods, it still 
leaves a very large number to be drawn from other occupations, 
most of whom come from the farm or the fishery, and are required 
during the season of the year when activities in these two industries 
are at their lowest point. With the assumption that all are drawn 
from the farm and the fishery, an appreciation of what the forest 
industries mean to the farmers and fishermen may be gained. In 
1931, Nova Scotia had 43,877 males, ten years of age and over, 
engaged in farming, and 11,397 engaged in fishing, or a total of 
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55,274. Woods operations required 12,156 men for one hundred 
days. Deducting the 2,245 men who gave their occupation in the 
census returns as lumbermen or raftsmen, there were 9,911 men 
to be supplied from the farming and fishing industries. New 
Brunswick had 46,241 men engaged in farming and 4,280 engaged 
in fishing, or a total of 50,521. Operations in the woods required 
the services of 15,436 men for one hundred days. Deducting the 
2,952 men who were listed in the census returns as lumbermen and 
raftsmen, there were 12,484 to be supplied from the farms and the 
fisheries. One out of every five or six farmers and fishermen in 
Nova Scotia, and one out of every four in New Brunswick, found 
employment in the forest industries for part of the year. Since 
many of the men work for less than one hundred days, and since 
many included among those so engaged in farming and fishing 
are either too young or too old to go into the woods, the ratios 
given are much too low. 

The wages, though not high, amount in the aggregate to a 
considerable sum. It was stated in 1934 that those employed in 
the lumber woods during the preceding season received from $16 
to $26 per month and board, and, during the season of 1928-1929, 
from $26 to $35 per month and board.In 1934, the New Bruns¬ 
wick Forest Commission fixed a ‘‘minimum wage of $32 per 
month and board net,but in 1935 the minimum wage was 
replaced by an “average wage of $27 per month and board net.’’^^ 
Payment for the use of horses in the lumber woods gives a further 
supplement to the income of farmers. In Nova Scotia it is stated 
that five thousand farm horses are employed in the woods during 
the logging season,and in New Brunswick the figure would be 
much higher. 

The statistical returns for revenue freight loaded in the Mari- 
times^^ show that in pre-depression years the forest products of 

11. Province of Nova Scotia, Report of the Royal Commission, Provincial Economic 
Inquiry (Halifax, 1934), p. 181. 

12. Province of New Brunswick, Report of the Department of Lands and Mines, 
1934, p. 10. 

13. Ihid., 1935, p. 10. 

14. The Imperial Economic Conference Report, prepared by the Department of 
Lands and Forests, Nova Scotia, 1932, p. 9. 

15. Summary of Monthly Traffic Reports, annual publication of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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New Brunswick provided more than one half of the total tonnage, 
and, if such products as newsprint and wood pulp are included, 
the figures cannot have been less than 45 per cent even during the 
depression years. In Nova Scotia, the showing on a percentage basis 
is not nearly so favorable because the large amount of coal handled 
in that province greatly swells the total tonnage of freight loaded 
and because a large part of the forest products are not shipped by 
rail. But forest products are surpassed in importance only by coal, 
manufactures and miscellaneous, and the percentage is never 
more than eight nor less than four. In Prince Edward Island, forest 
products constitute from 1 to 3 per cent of the total freight loaded. 
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